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duller and less significant or symp- 
tomatic with every advance of the 
American people toward home rule 
and the separation of local from 
national issues. In the elections which 
occurred early in November the country at 
large had displayed no interest, with the 
very notable exception of the municipal cam- 
paigns in Philadelphia and Greater New 
York. These, it was gratifying to every 
friend of good government to observe, 
overshadowed completely the state elections. 

The latter, indeed, may be reviewed and 
dismissed briefly, for they disclose no change 
of popular sentiment, no political ‘‘reaction, ’’ 
no dissatisfaction with the status quo. The 
Democrats had not expected to carry even 
the so-called ‘‘doubtful’’ states— New 
Jersey, Ohio, and Nebraska. They lost 
them, together with Iowa, Massachusetts, 
and two or three other states belonging to 
the ‘‘ safely Republican’’ column. On the 
other hand, the Republicans had not even 
claimed Virginia or Kentucky, and the event 
demonstrated their sagacity. Kentucky’s 
legislature being decisively Democratic, Sen- 
ator Deboe will be succeeded by a Democrat 
in the upper branch of congress. In Ohio 
the Democrats under the leadership of men 
like Colonel Kilbourne (candidate for gover- 
nor) and Mayor Tom Johnson of Cleveland 
had made an earnest effort to secure control 
of the legislature and retire Senator For- 
aker, but in this, too, they failed, though 
on the vital issue of honest and equal taxa- 
tion considerable gains were made by them 
in Cuyahoga county and elsewhere. 

Some importance attaches to the result in 
Maryland. Under the new election law 





(discussed previously in this department) the 
illiterate vote was heavily reduced, and as 
more colored citizens were disfranchised than 
whites, the Democrats carried the legislature. 
This means the return of Arthur P. Gorman 
to the federal senate and, perhaps, to the 
leadership of the national Democracy. Mr. 
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Gorman’s ability and adroitness are conceded 
by all, but he is regarded as a time-server 
and spoilsman, and the Democrats of convic- 
tion and loyalty to principle have little sym- 
pathy with his ambition. One net result 
of the elections will be the addition of two 
Democrats to the representation of that 
party in the senate. 

Reverting to the paramount municipal 
contests, the contrast between the outcome 
in Philadelphia and New York is striking. 
In the former city there were three tickets 
— ‘* regular ’’ Republican, ‘‘ regular ’’ Dem- 
ocratic, and fusion. The fusionists were 
opposed to the state and local machines, and 
represented the independent elements. 
They polled a remarkable vote, and their 
protest against corruption, the plunder of 
public property, bossism, and spoliation was 
most effective, commanding powerful sup- 
port in the press and higher business circles. 
But they did not elect their ticket, and the 
spoilsmen will continue to rule. The Repub- 
lican machine won, but, it is understood, 
owing to the illicit support of the spoils 
Democrats. - 

In Greater New York independence was 
splendidly victorious. The contest was 
between Tammany and a minority of inde- 
pendent Democrats on the one hand, and the 
Republicans, several good-government organ- 
izations, Democratic ‘‘ bolters,’’ and the 
great majority of independents firmly -believ- 
ing in non-partisan government of cities. 
Fusion of all these elements had been planned 
months in advance, and the anti-Tammany 
movement had acquired such momentum and 
force that it promised to overwhelm that 
predatory organization. Richard Croker, 
its leader, to save it and his own prestige, 
consented to nominate for mayor one of the 
bravest, boldest, ablest independents in the 
city, Mr. Edward M. Shepard, who had per- 
sistently fought Tammany and corruption. 
Mr. Shepard accepted the nomination in the 
hope of purifying, rehabilitating, and free- 
ing the Democratic party of New York from 
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the evils of machine domination, commercial- 
ism, and blackmail. Most of his friends 
regarded his conduct as quixotic, inconsist- 
ent, and censurable, but there is no doubt 
of the absolute honesty of his motives. He 
made a magnificent campaign, and in his 
speeches there was 
no compromise, no 
retraction, no sur- 
render to Tammany. 
But the feeling that 
Tammany could not 
be reformed was so 
all-pervading, so 
strong and deep, that 
even Mr. Shepard 
was unable to save 
it. The press and 
pulpit, with few 
exceptions, ardently 
and vigorously sup- 
ported the fusion 
ticket, headed by 
Mr. Seth Low, who 
had resigned the 
presidency of Co- 
lumbia University to enter the campaign. 
Mr. Shepard’s influence reduced the fusion 
majority to less than thirty thousand, but 
the victory of the union ticket was complete. 
New York is to have an absolutely non-par- 
tisan administration. The test in appoint- 
ments will be merit and fitness, not party 
service. The Low administration, with the 
support it is to command, should exemplify 
the highest efficiency, municipal integrity, 
and single-minded devotion to the welfare 
of the people. 








HABIBULLAH KHAN, 


The new Ameer of Afghan- 


istan. 


A Change of Rulers in Afghanistan. 


Afghanistan occupies but a small space 
on the map of Asia, but it commands the 
ancient and only practicable military road 
from Europe and western Asia to the rich 
empire of British India. This is why the 
death of its ruler sends a thrill through every 
court in Europe and deepens the anxieties of 
those who watch the political skies at Lon- 
don and St. Petersburg. Abdurrahman 
Khan, who has just died, was installed as 
ameer of that country in 1880 by the power 
of Great Britain, which espoused his claims 
against those of his cousin, Yakub Khan. 
His friendship for England, originating in 
this act of kindness and sustained by an 
annual subsidy of three-quarters of a million 
dollars, continued to the last, though some- 
times threatened by the intrigues of Russian 
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agents. On his death-bed he is said to have 
assembled his chiefs and made them swear 
fealty to his son and designated successor, 
Habibullah Khan, and to continue faithful 
to England. Habibullah shows. all the signs 
of a ‘‘ new broom.’’ By a financial magic 
which would dazzle our political economists 
he has at one stroke announced that the pay 
of his soldiers will be raised and all taxes 
lowered. Political exiles are invited to 
return; their confiscated estates will be 
restored to them, and their taxes remitted 
for one year. Incidentally it is reported 
that Ayub Khan, his father’s cousin and 
sometime dangerous rival, has escaped from 
British surveillance. The Constantinople 
markets were upset by this news, on the 
theory that Ayub would be supported by 
Russia in an attempt to regain the throne 
of his fathers. Sinister rumors come from 
Simla, where the spies from the Afghan 
passes turn in their reports, that the Rus- 
sian minister of war who has been visiting 
in Russian Turkestan for the ostensible pur- 
pose of witnessing the initiation of work on 
the Orenburg-Tashkent railway has inciden- 
tally made a tour of the Afghan frontier 
inspecting the outposts. The day is ap- 
proaching when the system of Russian rail- 
roads in Central Asia will be so complete 
that troops and munitions of war can be 
rapidly concentrated at Herat or any other 
strategic point on the highway to India. 
The situation, while quiet on the surface, is 



































A STAINED GLASS WINDOW FOR NEW YORK. 


The Shepherd, his crook, and his sheep. 
—Chicago Record-Herald, 
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highly interesting to students of Central 
Asian politics and no one should hope to un- 
derstand it without familiarizing himself 
with the history of Afghanistan since the 
accession of Dost Mahomad eighty years 
ago. Only thus can one make out all the 
significance of the moves in the momentous 
game which the two great powers are play- 
ing on this little checkerboard, and perhaps 
a few hours with Kipling’s ‘‘ Kim ”’ will give 
a clue to some of the inscrutable methods 
and instruments with which the game is 


played. 
=e 
Balkan Brigandage and Politics. 


The capture of Miss Ellen M. Stone, the 
American missionary, with her companion, 
Madame Gregory Tsilka, in European Turkey 
turns the light upon political conditions in 
the Balkan peninsula. The history of Tur- 
key in Europe for a century has been a 
record of confusion and intrigue. Russian 
and Austrian influences have been operating 
incessantly to secure a hold upon this terri- 
tory when the Turk should become too weak 
to maintain his sovereignty over these mixed 
peoples. Greece, aided by England and the 
romantic spirits of two continents, was the 
first to break her bonds, eighty years ago. 
Then Roumania shook off the sultan’s yoke. 
Bulgaria, Servia, and other minor states 
have since been pried off from the mass and 
enjoy a measure of independence — not 
enough probably to save them eventually 
from the Austrian claw or the Russian paw, 
but quite enough to kindle in the breasts of 
their Macedonian and Albanian neighbors a 
burning desire for liberty. For more than 
a year past there have been indications that 
affairs in Macedonia were approaching a 
crisis. A revolutionary committee having 
its headquarters over the border in Bulgaria 
has been preparing for a rising by accumu- 
lating funds and secretly enlisting men for 
the outbreak. It is very hard for any one 
familiar with the conditions in that quarter 
to believe that this Macedonian committee 
is not in some way connected with the plan 
to capture Miss Stone, though some of the 
explanations advanced are absurdly contra- 
dictory. For instance we have had it from 
innocent Vienna that ‘‘ Miss Stone’s sym- 
pathies are with the revolutionists, and she 
arranged to be kidnapped by them in order 
that their treasury might be replenished by 
the amount of the ransom.’’ Another theory 
is that the Macedonian committee, which is 
made up of ‘‘ respectable ’’ men, who are by 
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no means banditti, have prompted the deed with 
the object of fixing the attention of Christen- 
dom upon the misgoverned and disorderly 
conditions in Macedonia, and so of gaining 
moral support for their own project. Recent 
history supplies plenty of instances in which 
foreign intervention 
has resulted in auton- 
omy for Turkish prov- 
inces, and it is 
quite within the 
bounds of probability 
that the abductors 
of Miss Stone in- 
tended to precipitate 
a conflict between 
the United States 
and the Sublime 
Porte with a view to 
reaping the substan- 
tial benefits which 
might accrue. There 
are those who exon- 
erate the Macedo- 
nian committee from 
any complicity in the 
outrage, without relinquishing the belief 
that political intrigue is at the bottom of it. 
The agents of czar and kaiser, who swarm 
in the Balkan states in search of opportuni- 
ties to forward the interests of their gov- 
ernments, would be quite capable of resort- 
ing to such extreme measures. Despite all 
predictions the ‘‘ sick man’’ of Turkey has 
lived out the century, and has managed to 
keep his hands upon a considerable portion 
of his ancestral estates in Europe. Should 
he retain them much longer it will not.be 
because they have not long been forfeited by 
oppression and misrule, but because of the 
jealousies of the European nations who are 
intent upon succeeding to his property and 
eventually crowding him out of Constanti- 
nople into his ancestral Asia, 


hon all 


Japan: The Broker Nation. 


- Whether the Marquis Ito timed his journey 
around the world with a view to participat- 
ing in the bi-centennial celebration at New 
Haven we can not say; but he must be cast 
in a very different mold from most of us if 
he does not congratulate himself upon the 
fortune which placed him in the midst of 
such a gathering. Only the ruler of the 








ABDURRAHMAN KHAN, 
The late Ameer of Afghan- 
istan. 


American republic was received with more 
enthusiastic welcome than was accorded to 
this aged representative of the mikado’s em- 
pire. He heard President Hadley say in 
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conferring his degree: ‘‘ Your nation is the 
next younger than ours in the family of 
nations though far older in civilization. 
Together we are to take a leading part in 
the history of the coming century.’’ The 
next evening at a dinner given in his honor 
by distinguished citizens of New York the 
prime minister spoke at some length upon 
the situation in his country, and the part 
which Japan was to play in the immediate 
future. The east and the west have at last 
met on the shores of the Pacific. Political 
connections, the conquests by arms, and the 
great extension of means and acceleration 
of methods of communication have brought 
the commercial nations of Europe and Amer- 
ica to the doors of the millions of Asiatics. 
It will be necessary for some one to stand 
between the east and west, so unlike in 
religion, habits of thought and methods of 
trade — and interpret between them, explain 
the one to the other, and by a knowledge of 
the peculiarities of each, to save them from 
misunderstanding and disaster. This posi- 
tion of ‘‘ honest broker,’’ said Marquis Ito, 
Japan and that empire alone stands ready to 
fill — is indeed already stepping into and ful- 
filling with marked success and brilliant 
promise. Japan, by her marvelous adapta- 
bility has absorbed western ideas, and has 
assimilated them to a remarkable degree. 
Within half a century she has brought up a 
generation of statesmen, warriors, and mer- 
chants who meet the west on its own terms, 
while retaining to the full their hereditary 
sympathy with and understanding of the old 
Mongolian millions who people the adjacent 
coasts of Asia. With their fine intelligence 
and thorough equipment the Japanese are 
indeed in a position to take of the things — 
the ideas, as well as the merchandise — of 
the west and show it unto the east. Prop- 
erly directed, as Marquis Ito would direct it 
if he remains in power, such a ‘‘ brokerage ”’ 
might be of valuable service to civilization. 
It is fortunate, therefore, that the most 


powerful statesman of the empire, ‘‘ one of | 


the three greatest of living men,’’ to use 
President Hadley’s words, should have visited 
our country at this time when one provincial 
town chanced to contain for a day or two a 
microcosm of the nation’s leaders in govern- 
ment, literature, and education. 


=e 
Italian Festivals in New York. 


When one thinks of Italian life in an 
American city, the usual mind-picture is 
slum-like and pitiful. But a recent issue of 
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Charities, a weekly review of philanthropy 
published in New York, gives glimpses of 
the festival side of Italian-American existence 
of special interest to readers of the Chautau- 
qua courses this year: 


‘On the evening of September 23 the Sicilians of 
East Eleventh street had made the block gay with fes- 
toons of red, white, and green lights — seven rows in 
all—in honor of the festival of the Crucifixion. All 
the Italians in the neighborhood from age to infancy, 
were out on the doorsteps, the sidewalk, and filled the 
street. The passer-by had to edge along in serpentine 
twists to make headway at any point between the tene- 
ments on either side. A happier crowd is seldom met. 
About the middle of the block an altar had been erected, 
resplendent with attending angels, bright candles, and 
lovely colored draperies. The central figure was the 
Crucifixion, while high overhead, dimly discernible, the 
Resurrection was represented. The whole reached 
considerably above the first story of the house against 
which it stood. A very large plate heaped with very 
small cvin invited spectators to give tangible evidence 
to their appreciation. Stretching diagonally from one 
third-story fire-escape to an opposite one, their ends 
equidistant from the altar, were two heavy ropes, on 
which, it was said, two children were to be drawn 
across. 

‘* At last the band was heard, the crowd pressed 
back from the middle of the street, and a procession of 
children came from the church, the little girls — some 
of them very little — all in white, wreathed and veiled, 
completely overshadowing their brothers who were con- 
demned to the severe unadornment of the Sunday suit. 
The music stopped and the children halted in front of 
the altar. Then a murmur of excitement passed 
through the crowd as two gayly dressed angels were 
lifted over the railings of the opposite fire-escape and 
floated down on the stout ropes till they swung in mid- 
air before the altar. They offered a prayer, and, 
dropping flowers as they rose, continued upward amid 
the warm applause of Sicilians, Basilicatians, and 
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A KENTUCKY AIRSHIP. 





Henry Watterson of Kentucky sets a big task for his 
flying machine. 
—Minneapolis Journal. 
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Anglo-Saxons. The crowd dispersed and the festival 
was finished with fireworks. 

‘The third and last day of the féte of San Michele 
Arcangelo closed September 30 with a procession from 
the church on One Hundred and Fifteenth street, music 
from the Banda Rossa, and fireworks on the recreation 
grounds between One Hundred and Twelfth and One 
Hundred and Fourteenth streets. Hundreds of dusky 
peasants stood listening to airs from the various Italian 
operas and appeared to appreciate the musical feeling 
with which they were played. But enthusiasm was 
raised to the highest pitch by fireworks in red, white, 
and green, with occasional blue as a tribute to America. 
An altar whose outline flashed out gorgeously in the 
colors of their nation, held in its center a banner on 
which St. Michael was pictured in the act of slaying a 
‘big worm,’ as a little Italian boy explained it. As 
eager in their enjoyment as any in the crowd were a 
young man and his wife, each of whom held a heavy 
sleeping baby. The father and mother, anxious that 
the older child should participate in their pleasure, held 
up her drowsy head and shook her—‘ Nicola,’ 
‘Nicola,’ but voices, shaking, and the cannon bursts 
of fireworks were al] one to Nicola. The just them- 
selves might envy her that sleep. The crowd dissolved, 
most of them to go home, some to entertain themselves 
in various ways. In a basement café a number of 
young men gathered for pool and cards, while at a 
separate table a group of women and young girls had 
their lemon ice and pastry. The sherbet and pastry 
were delicious, the price— one cent for a glass of ice, 
and the host a courtier in manners. When, on leaving 
the restaurant, his guests complimented him on the 
excellent quality of his viands, he replied, with the 
unconscious grace of habitual politeness, ‘It is only 
your goodness that makes you say so.’ 

‘* The reflection was borne in upor the spectator at 
these festivals that a people whose characteristic relig- 
ion wears a somber hue, to whom duty is a stern law- 
giver, must be modest in assuming that they can 
understand a race who mingle joy and gayety with 
their worship. If the Italians can impart to Americans 
their social gift and their generous capacity for enjoy- 
ment, they will have amply justified themselves in this 


country.”’ 
way 
Reforms in Convening Congress. 

A movement has been started for a change 
in the date of the presidential inauguration. 
Washington was first inducted into office on 
April 30, and a restoration of that day has 
long been favored by public men. Resolu- 
tions looking to that change have often 
been voted for in congress, but popular 
indifference has invariably defeated the 
attempt. But now the question has been 
revived in earnest, and it is being agitated 
by the late committee on the inauguration 
arrangements, by the commissioners of the 
District of Columbia, and by the press. A 
recent symposium in the Chicago Post 
revealed practical unanimity of opinion in 
favor of changing the date to April 30 or 
May 4 on the part of senators, representa- 
tives, editors, and prominent citizens gen- 
erally. Such opposition as exists is purely 
sentimental. 

The reason generally assigned for the 


proposed reform is the probability of inclem- 
ent weather on March 4, the exposure and 
the danger to life and health attendant 
upon it. But a more important benefit 
would be the lengthening of the second 
—the ‘‘short’’— session of congress. 
The inadequacy of 
this session has been 
recognized for years, 
and most of the 
hasty, ill-considered, 
and reckless legis- 
lation charged upon 
each congress is 
enacted during its 
term. The addition 
of two months to 
this session, it is 
urged, would result 
in a vast improve- 
ment in the quality 
and character of its 
legislation. Some 
doubt this assump- 
tion, but certainly American missionary cap- 
no harm could come tured py ra 
from the change. uae 

There is considerable divergence of opinion 
as to the possibility of adopting a new date 
without an amendment of the constitution. 
Some able lawyers and statesmen hold that 
congress can enact the necessary legislation 
under the constitution as it stands. Many 
state that a constitutional amendment is an 
unavoidable preliminary to any change in 
the date of inauguration, but fail to set forth 
the reason or reasons for their view. Yet 
the question is quite simple. There is no 
provision in the constitution fixing or naming 
a day for the installation of a new chief 
executive, and this fact is evidently the 
source of much perplexity. But the consti- 
tution provides that the president ‘‘ shall 
hold his office during the term of four 
years,’’ and this term can be neither extended 
nor abridged by congress. Now a change 
of the inauguration day would necessarily 
extend or abridge the term of at least one 
president. Suppose congress should pass a 
resolution fixing the day henceforth on May 
4. In that case President Roosevelt’s pres- 
ent term would be extended by exactly two 
months. If this were expressly prevented, 
then there would be an interregnum, and for 
two months the United States would be 
without a president, which is a constitutional 
impossibility, for if congress‘could abolish 
the presidency for two months it could do 
away with it altogether. 
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It is clear, therefore, that an amendment 
to the constitution is necessary, and this 
necessity is sufficiently discouraging, for 
the process of amendment is so slow and 
difficult as to be practically unavailable ex- 
cept on the most exceptional and momentous 
occasions. However, 
there is nothing po- 
litical about the pro- 
posal, and the legisla- 
tures may be induced 
to ratify an amend- 
ment. 

In conjunction 
with this question 
some public men are 
advocating a change 
in the time of conven- 
ing congress. This 
reform is in reality 
far more vital than 
that just discussed. 
THE LATE LI HUNG CHANG, [nder the present 

a system a new con- 

, gress does not meet 
(if not called in special session) until thirteen 
months after its election, while, on the other 
hand, the House of Representatives which the 
voters have turned out of power continues to 
legislate for months. The second, ‘‘ the 
short,’’ session of congress has long seemed 
an’ anomaly, and beyond doubt the sense of 
responsibility and accountability which is 
essential to good legislation cannot be predi- 
cated of a house many, and often most, of 
whose members have been tried at the polls 
and found wanting. 

There is no sound reason why congress 
should not meet a few weeks after the 
national elections. This is the practise of 
state and municipal legislatures, and it 
should be the national practise. But here, 
too, the constitution is in the way, and an 
amendment is necessary to radical and com- 
plete change. The two-year term of orie set 
of representatives would have to be abridged, 
and this congress has no authority to do. 

It has been suggested, however, that 
partial reform is possible without constitu- 
tional amendment. The date of the assem- 
bling of congress is named, but it may be 
changed by legislation. A law might be 
passed providing that each new congress 
shall convene in March, after the expiration 
of the term of its predecessor, and the par- 
ties might insert a plank in their respective 
platforms against the meeting of one con- 
gress after the election of a new one. It 
is doubtful whether this compromise will 
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ever be adopted. It will be necessary for 
the reformers to organize a national move- 
ment for a constitutional amendment covering 
the two changes outlined. Resolutions will 
probably be offered at the coming session on 
one or both of them. 


wy 
Questions Before Congress. 


The congress which opens its first session 
within a few days will be exceptionally busy, 
interesting, and importanv. Few purely 
political questions (in the partisan sense) will 
come before it, but each of those claiming 
discussion will excite lively controversy and 
wide differences of opinion. The more 
prominent subjects to be dealt with are: 

Reciprocity — the ratification or rejection 
of the Kasson treaties with France, Argen- 
tine, and the West Indies. 

The isthmian canal, including the settle- 
ment of the selection of a route, Panama 
and Nicaragua still having their respective 
partisans. In close connection with this 
question is that of the abrogation of the 
Clayton-Bulwer convention (preventing ex- 
clusive control of any isthmian waterway), 
and the conclusion of a new treaty giving 
the United States the power to construct, 
maintain, police, and protect a canal linking 
the two oceans. The terms of such a treaty 
have been discussed and, it is reported, 
settled in a general way, Great Britain hav- 
ing made certain further concessions to this 
government, and the objections of the senate 
to the Hay-Pauncefote treaty having been 
met. As to this, however, the information 
is meager and vague. 

The encouragement of the merchant marine 
by subsidizing ships carrying American goods 
to foreign countries, American or old-world. 
Most of the Democrats are opposed to the 
subsidy plan, and among the Republicans of 
the middle west there is strong opposition to 
the Hanna-Frye bill, which failed-in the last 
congress and is to be revived this winter. 
Several projects will no doubt be offered, 
but all are to be based on the subsidy idea, 
which is not popular with the taxpayers in 
these days of huge combinations and the 
concentration of industries, 

The regulation of trusts by congress. It 
is understood that several reports will be 
submitted by the members of the industrial 
commission, and that all will concur in favor- 
ing ‘‘ publicity’’ for corporations, while 
diverging with regard to other remedies. 
The suppression of anarchy and the propa- 
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ganda of violence and criminal methods of 
reform. 

The reduction of duties no longer needed 
either for protection or revenue, and the 
withdrawal of protection from monopolies. 

The amendment of the gold standard act, 
making the silver dollars redeemable in gold 
and putting them on an equality with paper 
money issued by the government. 

Legislation touching the new possessions, 
especially the Philippines, whose status 
remains to be fixed. 

The strengthening of the Inter-State Com- 
merce Act by giving the commission greater 
power and preventing high rates, discrimina- 
tion, and favoritism. 

These are the leading subjects before the 
present congress. On some, decisive action 
may be taken during the long session, but 
the general feeling is that radical legislation 
will be avoided. President Roosevelt is 
inclined to pursue a conservative policy, and 
the Republican majority will readily follow 
his leadership. There is reason to doubt 
whether anything will be done in the way of 
tariff revision (even by means of reciprocity), 
though public sentiment is rapidly changing 
on the question of trade policy. 


a aad 


Cuban Government Again. 


Is Cuba to have a government of her own, 
civil and independent, though under the 
suzerainty of the United States as provided 
by the Platt legislation of the last congress? 
The question, a strange one at first sight, is 
based on recent developments. 

The Cuban constitutional convention has 
finished its work and adjourned without date, 
subject to the call of the military governor, 
General Wood. It had adopted an election 
law which provides for provincial and national 
elections, and which was intended to give 








HTS & HASTENING TO TE FRONT. 
—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


the island a congress and a president. This 
law has been approved, and the first election 
will occurin December. It is supposed that, 
if nothing intervenes to obstruct the course 
of affairs, a native government will be in- 
stalled about the lst of May, 1902. The 
American troops will 
be withdrawn then 
or shortly before 
that epoch-making 
event, and Cuba will 
be left to work out 
her own salvation. 
There is no further 
talk in the United 
States concerning 
an alleged intention 
on the part of Repub- 
lican leaders to an- 
nex Cuba or to drive 
her into the union. 

Whence, then, the 
above question as to 





r as " DIOMEDE FALCONIO 
the island’s political who will succeed Cardinal 
future? The answer Martinelli as Apostolic 


is that the economic Delegate to the 

or industrial situation Canes Seton, 
there threatens to overshadow the political 
question and weaken the desire for independ- 
ence. The average Cuban has not lost his 
passion for freedom and nationality, but the 
business elements, the planters and mer- 
chants, and their professional representa- 
tives, are now absorbed in the commercial 
problem. They need a greater market for 
their staples, sugar and tobacco, and they 
have turned to the United States for relief. 
They want access to this great market, and - 
while they are not asking for freedom of 
trade with us, they are agitating for reci- 
procity, or a heavy reduction of our tariff 
duties on their exports. Petitions, resolu- 
tions, and addresses have been presented to 
our government, and delegations have been 
appointed to urge the earliest possible con- 
clusion of a reciprocity agreement. It is 
asserted that the alternative is stagnation 
and ruin on the island, the inability to mar- 
ket the year’s crops, and the destruction of 
the chief industries. 

There is doubtless some exaggeration in 
these representations, but General Wood has 
advocated reciprocity with Cuba in his official 
reports, and it is understood that the admin- 
istration will use its influence with congress 
to secure favorable consideration of the 
island’s appeal. Certain interests, however, 
will oppose concessions of a material char- 
acter, and the struggle will be a severe one. 
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Curiously enough, the Cubans themselves 
threaten to use annexation as aclub. They 
know that the American people regard the 
incorporation of Cuba into the United States 
as ‘‘ manifest destiny,’ and that if the 
islanders, of their own accord, expressed a 
desire to be annexed, 
no special interest 
could possibly ob- 
struct the realization 
of the popular wish. 
Accordingly, certain 
Cuban leaders have 
plainly said to the 
opponents of reci- 
procity: ‘“‘If you 
resist our efforts to 
gain freer access to 
the American mar- 
kets,we shall address 
ourselves to the 
people with a defi- 
nite proposition for 
annexation, which 
will mean absolute 
anal free trade between 

ee Cuba and the United 
States.’’ This alternative is having an 
effect on some politicians, who fear that an 
agitation for Cuban annexation, would ‘‘carry 
everything for it.’’ Still, the matter may 
not reach the culminating point till the sec- 
ond session of the new congress. 
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President Roosevelt’s Southern Policy 


President Roosevelt has a new policy for 
the south, if the politicians and newspapers 
read certain acts of his aright. The late 
president was a strong believer in reconcilia- 
tion and non-interference with southern 
affairs, and he opposed all attempts at 
reducing southern representation in congress 
as a penalty for the disfranchisement of the 
negroes. But he encouraged the efforts of 
Republican partisans to strengthen their 
organization in the south. Mr. Roosevelt 
has offended certain party workers by an- 
nouncing that in appointing men to office in 
southern states he would disregard partisan 
claims and consider nothing but merit and 
fitness. Other things being equal, prefer- 
ence will still be given to Republicans, but 
where Democrats can be found who are 
superior to the Republican applicants, they 
are to be appointed to vacant federal offices. 

Pursuant to this principle, President 
Roosevelt has appointed ex-Governor Thomas 
G. Jones of Alabama to a position on the 
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federal bench, and George R. Koester, a 
Democratic editor, collector of internal rev- 
enue for South Carolina. Neither of these 
gentlemen expected office at the president’s 
hands, and the appointments are recognized 
as extraordinary. The politicians who, with 
the aid of colored voters, have labored to 
build up a Republican organization in the 
south, are displeased and chagrined, but not 
even the stalwart ‘‘ regular’’ Republicans of 
the north have found fault with the president. 

Many see “‘ politics’’ in the appointments 
—the hope of gaining valuable accessions 
and inducing the expansion and sound-money 
Democrats to identify themselves permanent- 
ly with the Republicans, in so far as voting 
and public support of national policies are 
concerned. This effect may follow to some 
extent, but it is no part of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
intention. He desires to fill federal offices 
in the south with fit and superior men, and 
when he cannot find them among the local 
Republican applicants he will not be deterred 
by partisanship from selecting Democrats. 
This, coupled with opposition to any coercion 
or unnecessary interference in respect to the 
franchise, is the sum and substance of the 
president’s southern policy. 

The much-discussed Booker T. Washington 
incident, however, is in no wise related to 
this policy. The president entertained Mr. 
Washington at a private dinner without 
thought of violating any tradition, setting an 
example, or establishing a precedent. Mr. 
Washington being a gentleman, scholar, 
educator, and very useful and able represen- 
tative of the new south, the president treated 
him with the consideration demanded by his 
character and intellect, ignoring altogether 
the matter of race, color, or previous condition. 
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Protestant Episcopal General Convention. 
The Protestant Episcopal General Conven- 


tion in San Francisco adopted a new consti- 


tution which has in it a provision that the 
bishop oldest in date of consecration and 
having jurisdiction in the United States shall 
be the presiding bishop of the church. This 
is an advance in the direction of ecclesiasti- 
cism, in that it makes an official and national 
head to this religious body. The convention 
killed the project to take, alone, a positive 
step on re-marriage of divorced persons, and 
named a commission to confer with other 
religious bodies, with the view of united 
action. It authorized the publication and 


reading in its services of a Bible having all 
the text and renderings of the King James, 
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the English Revision, and the American Revi- 
sion in its text, and the renderings of an 
Epiccopal commission in an appendix. And 
finally it projected no fewer than six new 
missionary districts, electing bishops for 
some and authorizing the election of bishops 
for others within the year. The new dis- 
tricts are Honolulu, taken over from the 
Church of England, the Philippines, Cuba, 
Porto Rico, Salina, formed from the western 
half of the state of Kansas, and Hankow, 
formed from a division of the old district of 
Shanghai, in the Yang-tse valley in China. 
The project to permit Episcopal bishops to 
take under spiritual direction congregations 
that may not wish to use the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer in public worship was defeated. 
The defeat came, not from the high church 
party, but from that to which its promoter, 
the Rev. Dr. Huntington of New York, 
belonged, the conviction being general that 
the project was unwise and unnecessary. 
The San Francisco convention was controlled, 
not by the high church party nor yet by the 
low, but by the large body, fully eighty per 
cent, who are at neither extreme. Commis- 
sions are named to consider a change in the 
name of the church and in the management 
of mission offerings. The former scheme is a 
long way in the air, and the other is troubling 
other bodies besides the Episcopal. The con- 
vention three years hence will meet in Boston. 


Church Homesickness. 


Church leaders in all religious bodies west 
of the Rockies recognize the absolute neces- 
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sity of a native born and coast trained minis- 
try before there can be a coast church that 
is grounded like the church in the east. 
Most church interests during the last one 
hundred years made as much progress in the 
final twenty-five as they did in the first sev- 
enty-five years of that century. This refers, 
of course, to the east, and an explanation 
of it is that, with some notable exceptions, 
the church suffered long from homesickness. 
It is true, even if surprising to the general 
reader, that the church on the Pacific coast 
is suffering from homesickness for the east, 
just as the east suffered from homesickness 
for Europe. The suffering comes in loss of 
the best men, the kind most needed in a new 
field, through the unsuccessful efforts of 
those men to resist calls coming to them 
from the east. Young men born on the 
Pacific coast and being sent east to be edu- 
cated rarely return, or if they do, it is to 
be dissatisfied with conditions they once 
deemed ideal. The Rev. Dr. Robert Mack- 
enzie, who raised $550,000 for the Presby- 
terian seminary at San Anselmo, says these 
conditions, in which the malady homesickness 
plays so large a part, were the lever by which 
he erected the splendid foundation mentioned, 
and there has just been laid at San Mateo 
the corner-stone of an Episcopal seminary 
made necessary because of the same condi- 
tions. The church is not alone in this curi- 
ous yet human malady, for business suffers 
similarly. It is not that deprivations are so 
numerous on the coast; merely that things 
are different there. Palm trees are beauti- 
ful, but the man who saw beeches and maples 
and hemlocks in his young days sighs for 
beeches and maples and hemlocks in the 
midst of palm trees. The church on. the 
coast —and by church is meant Congrega- 
tional, Baptist, Methodist, Presbyterian, 
Episcopal, and Lutheran, because leaders in 
these bodies have just been consulted — is 
stronger than it ever was before. Founda- 
tions are being laid, new fields occupied, 
and native clergy reared. 


es 
Illinois Franchise Tax Decision. 


A tax decision which has deserved and 
received national attention, and which will 
make for equity, honesty, and genuine tax 
reform throughout the west at least, is to 
be credited to the able supreme court of IIli- 
nois. In brief, the décision is to the effect 
that special franchises or exclusive privileges 
must be taxed at the same rate as tangible 
property, real or personal. In New York, 
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as is well known, an act passed a few years 
ago provided that special franchises be taxed 
as real estate, and this has added at least 
$200, 000,000 to the taxable property of the 
state. In Illinois there is no such specific 
legislation, but the general tax law contains 
clauses relating to intangible property. 

Thus there is a provision for the taxation 
of the capital stock of corporations, including 
franchises. The courts, state and national, 
have repeatedly held that the value of fran- 
chises may be determined by adding together 
the market value of the stocks of a corpora- 
tion having such privileges and the market 
value of its bonds, and deducting from the 
total the actual value of the tangible prop- 
erty. Notwithstanding this, the state board 
of equalization, the body vested in Illinois 
with the power to tax railroads and the capi- 
tal stock of corporations, has for twenty-five 
years evaded or violated the laws and per- 
mitted the franchises of railway, gas, tele- 
phone, and other public-service companies to 
escape their share of the tax burden. 
Protests and arguments and convincing 
statistics have failed to move the board, and 
it is estimated that, as a result of its negli- 
gence or corruption, Cook county alone has 
lost about $2,350,000 annually in revenue 
for a number of years. 

Proceedings to compel the board to assess 
capital stock and franchises were at last 
instituted, not by officials, but by the Chi- 
cago Teachers’ Federation. This action of 
the teachers was scouted and denounced at 
first as purely selfish, prompted by the desire 
to obtain increased pay, and no moral or 
financial aid was offered from any quarter. 
But the lower court decided in their favor, 
and the supreme court has unanimously 
affirmed that decision. No new principle is 
advanced in the latter tribunal’s strong and 
trenchant opinion, but the state tax board 
is actually charged with fraud and held 
responsible for the gross inequalities in the 
operation of the tax laws of the state.. The 
court holds that every dollar’s worth of 
intangible property, as shown by the market 
value of stocks and bonds of corporations, must 
be taxed at the same rate as other property. 

This great decision should be followed by 
the taxing bodies of every state, and citizens 
have it in their power to force recalcitrant 
officials to tax franchises under the general 
law for the assessment of property. Fran- 


chises are property; they have an ascertain- 
able market value, and there is no reason in 
law or morals or economy why they should 
escape taxation. 
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Lessons of the Yale Festival. 

It was to be expected that Yale men would 
have a good time when they assembled at 
New Haven in the last week of October to 
commemorate the two hundredth anniversary 
of the founding of their college, but it could 
scarcely have been foreseen that any aca- 
demic festival would take such a hold upon 
the attention of the nation. The magnitude 
and scope of the plan was only less remark- 
able than the thoroughness with which it 
had been worked out. It included the suc- 
cessful raising of two million doilars for 
buildings and endowments from seventeen 
hundred graduate subscribers; the publica- 
tion of twenty-five large volumes of original 
work in various departments of learning by 
members of the faculty; and the execution 
of a program of literary, musical, spectacu- 
lar, social, and academic exercises in the 
presence of the alumni and a host of invited 
guests, representing most of the American 
colleges, secondary schools, and learned 
societies, together with a score or more of 
delegates from the universities of Great Brit- 
ain, the Continent, and even of Peking and 
Australia. The exercises were opened with 
religious worship and a commemorative ser- 
mon, followed through several days by a 
series of addresses in which representative 
Yale alumni detailed the influence of the col- 
lege on ‘‘ Theology and Missions,’’ ‘‘ The 
Law,’’ ‘‘ Medicine,’’ ‘‘ The Development of 
the Country,’’ and ‘* Letters and Science.’’ 
The evenings were left to the undergraduates 
whose historical costumes were conspicuous 
in the long torchlight procession of Monday 
night, and whose singing of college songs 
and pantomimic presentation of college 
events and customs in the great open-air 
theater on Tuesday night, formed a memor- 
able feature of the program. These campus 
dramatics, given with fine effect before many 
thousand spectators, were frankly suggestive 
of the Elizabethan masques, and even took 
the imaginative onlooker back by way of 
the medieval stage-plays to the amphitheaters 
of the old Greek lands. The work of the 
Department of Music, one of the youngest 
of the activities of the university, was in 
evidence on many occasions, especially in the 
presentation of the oratorio ‘‘ Hora Novis- 
sima,’’ and the singing of Professor .Good- 
ell’s Greek ode, both works being conducted 
by their composer, Professor Horatio-. W. 
Parker, who is the head of the department. 
The exercises culminated in an impressive 
function which is perhaps without a parallel 
in our academic history. First came a pro- 
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MONUMENT UNVEILED SEPTEMBER 3 AT COOCH’S BRIDGE, DELAWARE, THE ANNIVERSARY OF THE ENGAGEMENT 
IN 1777 BETWEEN THE TROOPS OF WASHINGTON AND GENERAL HOWE. 


This is the field where, it is claimed, the stars and stripes were first unfurled in battle. 


cession which was headed by the president 
of the United States and the president of the 
university, and which included the chief jus- 
tice and three associate justices of the 
United States Supreme Court; the secretary 
of state and one of his most distinguished 
predecessors, Richard Olney; the American 
ambassadors at London and Berlin; Admiral 
William T. Sampson, six senators of the 
United States, Marquis Ito, prime minister 
of Japan, and Mr. Hatoyama, the speaker 
of the Japanese house of commons; the 
presidents of a hundred American col- 
leges; and the representatives of foreign 
universities. In cap and gown, many of 
them wearing the scholastic hood with its 
facings of colored silk, this portion of the 
procession was a novel and picturesque 
sight. But not less impressive was the train 
of civilian graduates, forty-six hundred in 
number, from the tottering alumnus of ’33, 
to the three hundred lusty-lunged bachelors 
of 1901. The few thousands who could 
crowd into the building formed the inspiring 
auditory of Justice Brewer’s oration, Profes- 
sor Goodell’s Greek ode, and Mr. Stedman’s 
poem. Then with a simple but dignified 
ceremonial the roll of sixty-one honorary 
degrees was called, and the candidates bowed 
their heads to receive the hood which is the 
symbol of membership in the republic of let- 
ters. Instead ‘of utilizing this opportunity 
to confer honor upon her own worthy sons, 


to reward her benefactors, or to flatter the 
rich, Yale unselfishly gave her bounty to the 
statesmen, scholars, authors, artists, and 
educators, who in their several spheres of 
activity are contributing to the common wel- 
fare. The last degree of doctor of laws was 
conferred upon President Roosevelt amid 
scenes of enthusiasm without precedent in 
college halls. The keynote of Justice Brew- 
er’s oration had been struck in his quotation 
from the original charter of Yale which pro- 
vided for an institution ‘‘ wherein youth may 
be instructed in the Arts & Sciences who 
through the blessings of Almighty God may 
be fitted for Publick employment both in 
Church & Civil State.’’? He showed that not 
only was Yale the first American college * 
whose charter mentioned the need of edu- 
cated men in the public service, but that 
Yale more fully than any other college had 
fulfilled this purpose of its founder. Pursu- 
ing his subject he considered the present and 
future problems of the American democracy, 
concluding with a call upon educated men to 
grapple with these perplexities and find their 
solution. His concluding words ‘‘ America 
needs Yale,’’ are but a concrete putting of 
the general truth that, in the present crisis, ° 
as much as at any time in her history, the 
democracy must have large-minded enlight- 
ened leadership, and looks to the American 
college for a chief source of that supply. 
Yale’s jubilee has accomplished something 
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and perhaps prepared the way for greater 
things. It has shown to our busy material- 
istic age the honor which great men of 
action pay to education. It has called attan- 
tion to the obligation of educated men to 
serve the public to the best of their trained 
abilities. It has demonstrated the vigorous 
youth which the Yale stock exhibits after 
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two centuries of beneficent life, and it has 
given evidence that the old American feeling 
of pride in our colleges as one of our best 
and most characteristic national possessions 
still survives. The Connecticut college is 
but one of many in a noble sisterhood of 
institutions, animated by the same spirit, 
and working toward similar ideals. 
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By the Editor 


WECIPROCITY is a very live topic of 
the hour in news despatches and 
| editorial columns of the press. On 
the eve of the assembling of the 
Fifty-seventh Congress this month, 
Representative Grosvenor interprets the 
result of the November election in Ohio as a 
command to let well enough alone, so far as 
the tariff is concerned. Representative Bab- 
cock, on the other hand, points out that 
Republican victory in Iowa was won upon the 
direct issue of reciprocity and revision of the 
tariff. Concurrently we read of a reciproc- 
ity convention at Washington, fathered by 
the National Association of Manufacturers, 
discussion of reciprocity at the Pan-American 
Congress in the City of Mexico, and direct 
urging upon President Roosevelt of reciproc- 
ity with Canada by delegates from commer- 
cial bodies in leading cities of the United 
States. 

What the president and congress may be 
disposed to do in the matter will develop in 
due time. The question is peculiarly acute 
in our relations to Cuba as shown in detail 
in ‘‘ Highways and Byways.’’ Meantime 
this issue of THE CHAUTAUQUAN MAGAZINE 
presents ‘‘A Calm View of Reciprocity,’’ 
which graphically shows what reciprocity 
has really amounted to thus far in our his- 
tory, together with its importance as a 
factor in national — rather, international —- 
policy at this juncture. 


The reader especially interested in this’ 


topic knows that it is not a new one even for 
our own country. As the summary of prin- 
ciples of ‘‘ Americanism ”’ laid down by ‘‘ the 
father of his country’’ in his immortal 
‘* farewell address ’’ comes before him in this 
month’s instalment of ‘‘ Formative Incidents 
in American Diplomacy,’’ he will note the 
declaration: ‘‘ The great rule of conduct for 
us, in regard to foreign nations, is, in ex- 
tending our commercial relations, to have 
with them as little political connexion as 
possible.”’ He must also be struck with the 


marvelous change in conditions from Wash- 


ington’s day when, as Professor Sparks 
recalls, ‘‘the French minister, disgusted 
with the impossibility of arranging reciprocal 
commercial relations with thirteen inde- 
pendent states, and the delay in forming 
regulations for the interchange of consuls, 
declared that no nation could safely trade 
with and navigate the ports of America.’’ 

Current emphasis upon our foreign rela- 
tions has, if anything, intensified the national 
habit of introspection. Foreign visitors have 
long made a standing joke of our invariable 
first inquiry, ‘‘ What do you think of the 
United States?’’ Now, in view of our 
splurge in the markets of the world, the 
searching question is, ‘‘ What do we really 
think of ourselves?’’ compared with com- 
peting nations. 

Questioning goes further. Has the history 
of the rise and fall of the old world commer- 
cial centers any lessons for us? There was a 
time when Florence and other city-states 
competed for the control of the commerce 
of the then known world. In what sense 
were the merchant-princes of Florence proto- 
types of the American millionaires of com- 
merce? They gloried in trade achievements; 
they gloried in munificent patronage of learn- 
ing and the arts; they flourished for their 
centuries. If we have our modern trusts 
and trades unions, Florence had her intricate 
network of professional and trade guilds. 
After reading Professor Harrison’s ‘‘ Flor- 
ence in Art and Story,’’ one wonders. what 
is the essential difference between tyrant- 
ruled Florence and boss-ridden Philadelphia 
or New York. 

Thus it may appear that old problems are 
ever new, putting each racial or governmen- 
tal unit to the inexorable test of character 
fittest to survive. 

With the recurrence of the Christmas sea- 
son, special attention may be called to the 
Christmas greeting in verse included in this 
issue of THE CHAUTAUQUAN MAGAZINE, 
which comes from the region where an Amer- 
ican missionary has been held in captivity. 














A CALM VIEW OF RECIPROCITY. 


BY GEORGE B. WALDRON. 
Year ended Millions ef Millions of Millions of 


ALL America let down some of the 

bars to the world’s trade? This is 
the question of first importance 
pressing upon the country for solu- 
. tion. We have continued in our 
historic position of protection, we have fos- 
tered our infant industries until the infant 
no longer struggles in swaddling clothes but 
has grown into the full glory of manhood, 


we have developed our natural resources, we, 


have organized our manufactures, we have 
consolidated our finances, until, far from 
dreading the trade rivalry of Europe, we are 
becoming the nightmare of our competitors. 
Conquerors in our own markets, we have met 
the enemy on their home soil and still glow 
with the flush of first victory. And now we 
are settling down to reap the steady fruits 
of conquest. 

Some of the results can be measured in 
figures. The changes in our foreign trade 
in the past six years are simply marvelous. 
The totals, often quoted, are worth repeat- 
ing. Here are the figures for the past 
twelve years: 

OUR TOTAL FOREIGN TRADE. 
EXCESS OF EX- 


EXPORTS. IMPORTS. PORTS. 

Year ended Millions of Millions of Millions of 
. June 30: Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. 
a. ss OTS 789.3 68.5 
1891 ... 884.5 844.9 39.6 
1892 . . . 1,030.3 827.4 202.9 
1898... 847.7 866.4 *18.7 
1894... 892.1 655.0 237.1 


June 30: Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. 
1895... 807.5 732.0 75.5 
1896... 882.6 779.7 102.9 
1897 . . 1,051.0 764.7 286.3 
1898 . . . 1,231.5 616.0 615.5 
1899 . . . 1,227.0 697.1 529.9 
1900 . . . 1,894.5 849.9 544.6 
1901 . 1,487.8 822.7 665.1 


* Excess of imports. 

For twenty years from 1876, with rarely 
a break, our exports of merchandise exceeded 
our imports by an average of a hundred mil- 
lions a year. Then all at once, in 1897, the 
excess of exports jumped to a new record of 
$286,300,000. Another leap, and in 1898 
the excess reached $615,500,000. Then 
after two years of slightly lesser range the 
highest excess of our history was recorded 
in the fiscal year closed last June, with 
$665, 100,000 of trade in our favor. In the 
last four years we have sent out $2,355,- 
000,000 more of goods than we have 
received, which was larger than the excess 
for the entire twenty years previous. This 
result has been reached in two ways, par- 
tially by the shrinking of our imports, which 
in 1898 were the lowest for twenty years, 
but chiefly by the enormous growth of 
exports, which were nearly double the im- 
ports that same year, 1898, this present 
year reaching the record of $1,487,800,000. 
Is it any wonder that Europe stands aghast 
at such marvelous expansion? 

Broadly speaking, we seem to be approach- 
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UNCLE SAM’S TRADE BALANCE IN 1898— $18,700,000 AGAINST HIM. 
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ing the danger line in these trade balances. 
How are they to be paid by foreign coun- 
tries? Heretofore the answer has been easy. 
A certain excess has been needed for years 
to pay interest and dividends to foreign 
holders of our securities, and to meet the 
wants of Americans traveling abroad. But 
in recent years we have bought back our 
securities in enormous volume. There must 
soon, at the present rate, be an end to this 
debt-paying of ours. We have even changed 
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the balances satisfied in gold. But we 
already have a quarter of all the goid in the 
world, and the nations are fighting in more 
deadly earnest to keep their gold than to 
maintain their foreign markets. Even if we 
could absorb the entire three billions or more 
of gold owned abroad, it would delay the real 
question but. a decade and we should have de- 
stroyed the goose that lays our golden eggs. 

We could adjust our trade balances by re- 
ducing our exports. There was no difficulty 
six years ago when we were sending 
out barely more than we received. 
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UNCLE SAM'S TRADE BALANCE IN 1901 — $665,100,000 IN HIS FAVOR. 


the shoe to the other foot, and from a debtor 


are becoming a creditor nation. We cannot 
long continue tc send abroad this excess of 
$600,000,000 a year without wiping out 
every dollar of our net foreign debt and 
establishing a large credit in our favor. 
Instead of paying interest and dividends we 
shall then be receiving them. 

How will the international balances then 
be adjusted? We can continue to pile up our 
credits against the world by investing in 
foreign enterprises, but that course will 
only intensify the difficulties. We can have 
























But that is a step backward, and 
contrary not only to the entire 
genius of this nation but to the 
onward march of the world. With 
the shrewdest minds at home and 
abroad studying how to strengthen 
the trade ties of the world, there 
can be no turning back. 

We can permit the balances 
coming to us from foreign nations 
to be satisfied by increasing the 
volume and value of our imports. 
This is exactly what England and 
Germany are doing. For a gen- 
eration England has levied toll 
upon the manufactures and raw 
materials of the world, and her 
imports exceed her exports by 

700,000,000 a year. Yet her 
mills and factories have been alive 
with the hum of industry. 
America stands at the parting 
. of the ways in her international 
commerce. The nation has 
steadfastly pursued a fos- 
tering policy that has 
built up enormous wealth 
at home, and has made 
~ the name of Yankee a 
“terror to competitors 
abroad. We are pouring 
our goods into Europe, 
and when Europe would 
pay us back in the products of her own toil 
we slam the door in her face. «We have cut 
down her income and made her dip into her 
capital. We are driving her workmen off 
her home soil, and making paupers of the 
people upon whom we fatten. It is another 
phase of the struggle as old as the race — 
the struggle for bare existence. We may 
press our advantage to the finish, but if we 
do, the injury must react upon ourselves. 
International trade cannot long remain one- 
sided. We are strong enough to be gener- 


ous; we may be wise enough to see that our 
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CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES BEFORE RECIPROCITY. 

In 1852 Canada’s imports were $10,200,000 and her 
exports were $5,500,000, each square in the map repre- 
senting $100,000. 


generosity is twice blessed, by blessing those 
who take and those who give. 

Stimulation of our import trade is easy. 
All that is necessary is to take down some 
of the barriers, the foreign merchants will 
do the rest. Two methods in general may 
accomplish this end. One is the modifica- 
tion of the general tariff law that applies to 
all nations alike; the other is the special 
bargain between ourselves and _ individual 
nations based on mutual concessions. This 
is reciprocity so-called, the policy of many 
who are also most fully committed to a gen- 
eral high tariff. 

Reciprocity is not a new device. We have 
already had considerable experience with its 
workings. In a very real sense it is the 
policy of our interstate traffic, which exists 
without a barrier other than natural condi- 
tions, from ocean to ocean. Fifty years 
ago Canada, with the same natural ties of 
trade, desired the removal of the artificial 
walls at the frontiers. Prior to 1846 Canada 
did comparatively little trading with this 
country. Mother England encouraged com- 
merce with her colony by giving Canada spe- 
cial privileges in her markets, receiving similar 
treatment for her manufactures in the 
colony. Then came free trade in England, 
and in 1847 the Canadian legislature placed 
our goods on equal footing with England’s. 

A reciprocity treaty between this country 
and Canada, including Newfoundland, went 
into effect March 16, 1855. This treaty 
provided for the free interchange between 
the two countries of a large list of unmanu- 
factured articles, such as breadstuffs, provi- 
sions, fruits, fish, furs, ores, timber, etc. 
The effect upon trade was immediate. The 
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CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES UNDER RECIPROCITY. 


In 1856 Canada’s imports were $29,000,000 and her 
exports were $21,300,000, each square in the map 
representing $100,000. 


treaty continued through the Civil war, and 
was finally abrogated by the United States 
on March 17, 1866, largely because of mis- 
understandings that grew out of trade 
relations arising during the war. A number 
of efforts, chiefly on the part of Canada, 
have since been made to renew the reciproc- 
ity relations, but so far without result. The 
accompanying table, giving our trade with 
Canada and Newfoundland for twenty years 
from 1850, and including the ten full years 
of reciprocity, tells the story of its effects: 


TRADE WITH CANADA UNDER RECIPROCITY. 


IMPORTS. EXPORTS. 
Total 
Year ended Millions of Per Cent Millions of 
June 30: Dollars. Dutiable. Dollars. 
ee «+s OS 93.8 9. 
oe «ss OS 94.8 11. 
1962 .%. 6.5 93.8 10.2. 
De sw ss GS 93.9 12.4 
ee. + «BB 94.4 24.1 
1855*. . . 15.1 46.5 27.7 
1856". . . 23 3.9 «+ 29.0 
aor... « - Ga 3.7 24.1 
1858*. . . 15.8 3.1 23.6 
1859* - 19.3 3.8 28.1 
1860* . , 23.6 2.9 22.7 
1861* 227 2.3 22.7 
1862* - 18.5 2.9 20.6 
Ian. . 6 17S 5.6 27.6 
1864* . . . 29.6 5.6 26.6 
1865* - 33.3 6.6 28.8 
1866* . . . 48.5 11.3 24.8 
100F . . «30 92.6 21.1 
1868 .. . 26.3 93.7 24.1 
1869 .. .29. 89.7 23.4 


* Reciprocity began March 16, 1855, and continued 
until March 17, 1866. 

Our imports from Canada in 1854, just 
before the treaty went into effect, were 
$8,784,000, of which more than 94 per cent 
were dutiable. The following year, with 
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about three and a half months under reci- 
procity, our imports reached $15,100,000, 
nearly doubling ina single year. In 1856, 
with less than four per cent of the Canadian 
imports paying duty, the total reached 
$21,300,000. During the same year we 
exported to Canada $29,000,000, which was 
about three times the amount of four years 
before. That reciprocity was equally respon- 
sible for our expanding export trade is not 
so clear, since we practically doubled our 
exports to Canada in 1854 over those of the 
previous year, and reciprocity did not go 
into effect until a year later. 

The end of the reciprocity period with 
Canada is also instructive. The turning year 
is 1866, during which the treaty was in force 
eight and a half months. Only $5,500,000 
of goods paid duty, which was 11.3 per cent 
of the entire $48,500,000 imported. In 1867 
duty was paid on 92.6 per cent of the 
Canadian imports, and the -total dropped to 
$25,000,000, or scarcely more than half the 
previous year’s imports. There was also a 
serious loss in our export trade with Canada, 
which was $21,000,000 in 1867, against $28, - 
800,000 two years before under reciprocity. 

The next country to be granted the privi- 
leges of reciprocity was Hawaii. The treaty 
went into effect in 1876, and provided for 
free admission into this country of sugar, 
molasses, and other of the principal products 
of the islands, in exchange for like freedom 
into Hawaii for our breadstuffs, provisions, 
manufactures, and general merchandise. 
The treaty was continued down to 1898 when 
annexation brought yet closer trade relations 
between the two countries. The following 
table gives the result of the change: 


OUR TRADE WITH HAWAII UNDER RECIPROCITY. 


IMPORTS. EXPORTS. 
Total. Free Under 
Millions _ Reciprocity. Millions 
Year ended of Millions of of 
June 30: _ Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. 
1875 .. .1.88 ree -66 
Reese 2 + «kee — a. 
1877* .. . . 2.65 2.28 1.27 
1878". . .2.68 2.52 1.74 
1879* . . . 3.26 3.11 2.37 
1880*. . . 4.61 4.41 2.09 
1881". . . 5.58 5.87 2.78 
1988". . . 7.6 7.48 3.35 
18988*.. .8. 8.03 3.78 


*Reciprocity began practically with the fiscal year 
877. 


The effect of that treaty upon both our 
import and export trade was immediate. 
Prior to the treaty a very small amount of 
our imports from the islands, about 1.4 per 
cent, had been admitted free, but under the 
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treaty the free list was so broadly extended 
that since 1878 more than 99 per cent have 
been admitted without duty. In the first 
seven years of this freedom our imports in- 
creased almost as many fold. Our exports 
were also strongly stimulated, but not to the 
extent of the effect upon the imports. They 
were over five times as large in 1883 as in 
1876, the year before the treaty, but this 
was the high water mark until 1890. 

The modern father of reciprocity, especially 
as applied to the Latin-American countries, 
was James G. Blaine. President Garfield 
died before Mr. Blaine, his secretary of 
state, could put his plans into effect. Presi- 
dent Arthur in 1882 appointed ex-President 
Grant and William Henry Trescot commis- 
sioners to negotiate a reciprocity treaty with 
Mexico. Congress, however, failed to pass 
the needed legislation, and the treaty, as 
agreed upon, expired by limitation in 1887. 
John W. Foster, while minister to Spain in 
1884, negotiated a similar treaty in behalf 
of Cuba and Porto Rico, and a third was 
arranged by Mr. Frelinghuysen, secretary of 
state, with Santo Domingo. ll these 
treaties died in the United States senate. 

President Arthur appointed another reci- 
procity commission in 1884, which was con- 
tinued by Mr. Cleveland. These men visited 
the several American republics and conferred 
with government officers and business men 
as to the advantages of closer trade rela- 
tions. Asa result of their report congress 
passed a bill in 1888, which became a law 
without the approval of President Cleveland, 
providing for a conference of the several 
republics. This conference met at Washing- 
ton in October, 1889, all the countries 
except Santo Domingo being represented. 
As a result of this meeting Mr. Blaine, then 
secretary of state, reported to President 
Harrison on June 19, 1890, that fifteen of 
the seventeen republics, through their repre- 
sentatives, had indicated their desire to 
enter upon reciprocal commercial relations 
with this country. The other two, Chile and 
Argentine, expressed equal willingness if 
their advances would be favorably considered. 

Congress was then at work on the McKin- 
ley tariff bill, and a section was incorporated 
into that document which constituted the 
famous reciprocity act of 1890. By its 
provisions the president was empowered to 
enter into trade relations with countries pro- 
ducing sugar, molasses, coffee, tea, or hides 
for concessions on these articles in exchange 
for lower tariffs on our agricultural or manu- 
factured products. Conventions were thus 
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arranged with Brazil, taking effect February 
5, 1891; with the Spanish colonies of Cuba 
and Porto Rico, September 1, 1891; with 
the British West India colonies of Trinidad, 
Barbados, Leeward and Windward Islands, 
and Jamaica, February 1, 1892; with British 
Guiana, March 31, 1892; with Germany 
(particularly on beet sugar), February 1, 
1892; with Austria-Hungary, February 25, 
1892 ; and with the republics of Santo Domin- 
go, Guatemala, Honduras, Salvador, Costa 
Rica, and Nicaragua. Attempts were also 
made to arrange a convention with France, 
but without result. Mexico was not included 
under the terms of the law. The congres- 
sional Committee of Foreign Affairs recom- 
mended an extension of the principle to that 
country, but no action was taken. The 
reciprocity conventions continued until the 
Wilson tariff, repealing the clause urider 
which they were arranged, went into effect 
August 28, 1894. 

The results of these various agreements on 
trade between the countries interested are 
difficult to determine. The time was exceed- 
ingly brief, and the panic of 1893 brought 
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The line A A represents total imports from Venezuela 
to this country from 1885 to 1900. B and C represent 
the proportion of imports on which duties were paid: (B) 
under the retaliatory action of the McKinley act from 
March 15, 1892, to August 28, 1894; and (C) under the 
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Dingley act in force since July 24, 1897. During the P 


other periods the proportion paying duties was too 
small to appear on the diagram. 

unusual elements into the question. Our 
exports of 1892 were the largest in our his- 
tory, and when the heavy falling off of 1893 
came the countries under reciprocity were 
the only ones that failed to follow the general 
slump. Most of them even showed gains. 
Venezuela presented in this connection an 
instructive example of the paralyzing effect 
that sudden restrictions have upon interna- 
tional commerce. ' For years practically all 
our imports from that country were of such 
a character that they were admitted free of 
duty under the general tariffs. Attempts 
were made to arrange a reciprocity agree- 
ment between Venezuela and the United 
States under the McKinley act, but the 
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authorities of Venezuela decided that such 
agreement was not desirable from their coun- 
try’s standpoint. They were warned of the 
consequences that must follow from carrying 
out retaliatory provisions of the law, but 
without result. On March 15, 1892, Presi- 
dent Harrison put into effect a proclamation 
withdrawing the special privileges of the act 
from that country. The result is told 
graphically in the diagram and in the table: 
IMPORT AND EXPORT TRADE WITH VENEZUELA. 


IMPORTS. EXPORTS. 
Total. 
Millions Millions 
Year ended of Per Cent of 
June 30: Dollars. Dutiable. Dollars. 
1885 ... 63 0.7 3.0 
1886 ... 5.8 6 2.7 
mar sos SS 15 2.9 
1988 . . «16.1 .08 3.0 
1889 .. .10.4 .07 3.7 
19mp . . « EEO -06 4.0 
ee | 2 4.8 
ime... . . 08 11.1 4.0 
ee"... . 38 87.5 4.2 
joe. . . BSE 94.5 4.1 
1906". . . 16,1 9.5 8.7 
1896... 9.6 -06 3.8 
a lt kw OS .04 3.4 
mers 2 ow TT 10.7 27 
1899t. . . 6.5 14.3 > 
19007... 5.5 20.6 2. 


*The reprisal of the McKinley act extended from 
March 15, 1892, until the Wilson act went into effect, 
August 28, 1894. 

+ The effect of the Dingley act upon our imports 
from Venezuela is shown after July 24, 1897. 

Under the impulse of practically unre- 
stricted privileges in our market, imports 
from Venezuela rapidly expanded until they 
reached $12,100,000 in 1891, only two-tenths 
of one per cent paying duty. The reprisal 
under the McKinley act covered three and a 
half months of the fiscal year 1892, and im- 
orts fell off nearly $2,000,000. In 1893 
the full effect of the change was felt, seven- 
eighths of the imports paying duties. Under 
this blight they fell to less than a third of 
their former volume. The Wilson tariff law, 
going into effect soon after the fiscal year 
1895 opened, restored Venezuela to practi- 
cally the old footing, and imports at once 
bounded upward. The present Dingley act, 
in effect since July 24, 1897, imposes duties 
on about a fifth of the imports from that 
country, with the consequent restriction in 
the volume of trade. 

When the Dingley act went into operation 
it carried a provision for special trade agree- 
ments with other countries. President 
McKinley appointed Mr. John A. Kasson of 
Iowa special commissioner plenipotentiary to 
represent him with foreign governments, and 
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under his care agreements have been put into 
effect with four countries, under the special 
provisions of the act. These are with France, 
going into effect June 1, 1898; with Portu- 
gal, in effect June 12, 1900; with Germany, 
July 13; and with Italy, July 18, 1900. 
These countries receive practically like con- 
cessions, amounting to a rebate of about 25 
per cent in import duties on crude tartar, 
wine lees, brandies, still wines, vermuth, and 
paintings and statuary. In the case of Por- 
tugal the vermuth is exempt, and the privilege 
extended to champagnes and other sparkling 
wines. In return the United States receives 
extensive concessions from these countries 
on her exports of raw materials, agricultural 
implements, and some other manufactures. 
The Dingley law authorizes also special 
treaties, subject to the consent of the sen- 
ate, for periods of not more than five years, 
which would reduce existing duties on any 
agreed imports not to exceed 20 per cent, 
transfer to the free list any natural product 
not raised in this country, or retain on the 
free list any article already there— all in 
exchange for equitable concessions from the 
treating nation. Mr. Kasson succeeded in 
arranging treaties under these provisions 
with France, with the British colonies of 
Barbados, Guiana, the Turks and Caicos 
Islands, Jamaica, Bermuda, and Trinidad, 
with the Danish island of St. Croix, with the 
Dominican Republic, and with Ecuador. . So 
far, however, the United States senate has 
refused to consider these treaties, and this 
provision may have expired by limitation. 
Such is the recent history of our nation’s 
policy of reciprocity, if that can be called a 
policy which reverses with each rew adminis- 
tration and finds enemies and supporters 
ranged side by side without regard to party 
lines. But the subject is demanding settle- 
ment as never before. President McKinley, 
in his last speech (that at Buffalo on Sep- 
tember 5), declared that ‘‘ our capacity to 
produce has developed so enormously and 
our products have so multiplied, that the 
problem of more markets requires our urgent 
and immediate attention.’’ He warned that 
‘* we must not repose in fancied security that 
we can forever sell everything and buy little 
or nothing;’’ and his judgment was that 
‘* reciprocity is the natural outgrowth of our 
wonderful industrial development under the 
domestic policy now firmly established.’’ 
Only three days earlier Mr. Roosevelt at 
Minneapolis announced in a qualified way his 
belief in the same procedure. And when, 


upon taking his oath as president, he said he 
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would stand by the policies of his predecessor, 
he must have included that of reciprocity. 

Even Americans are getting restive under 
present conditions. When a high tariff was 
defended as needed to build up infant indus- 
tries, few objected seriously. But our 
infants are becoming giants. If we can sell 
our iron, steel, and other goods in England 
and on the Continent in competition with 
their home manufactures, these industries 
need no tariff coddling. Our people are 
asking why they should be forced to pay 
higher prices for goods than the same are 
sold by us abroad. Mr. Schwab, president of 
the United States Steel Corporation, recently 
told the Government Industrial Commission 
that export prices of the company’s products 
are ‘‘ made at much lower rates than those 
for domestic consumption.’’ That sort of 
inequality will not be long endured. 

Nor will our exclusiveness be tolerated 
much longer abroad without resentment and 
retaliation. Secure in our superior resources 
and organization of industry we may, per- 
haps, continue to force our international] 
competitors to the wall. We may feed our 
pride and pockets with commercial triumphs 
abroad, we may force Europe to pay for our 
products out of her savings, but we should 
not shut our eyes to possible results. Eu- 
rope’s struggle is getting to be one for bare 
existence. Hunger makes nations desperate. 
Push our commercial advantages too far and 
Europe will have everything to win and 
nothing to lose by war. Even England, in 
whose friendship we trust, might find such a 
conflict to her profit. Perhaps we could 
come out of the fight with victory, but the 
cost would be enormous. We would better 
be generous, and give Europe a fair chance. 
Unless we do she will surely put reprisals 
upon our commerce, and she may do worse. 

Doubtless the time has not come with us, 
as it did with England fifty-five years ago, 
to throw open our ports freely to the world. 
We may let down some of these bars, how- 
ever, and, if the lessons of history repeat 
themselves, we shall find that the fruits of 
our generosity will return multiplied upon 
our own heads. The conference being 
arranged by the National Association of 
Manufacturers for an impartial consideration 
of reciprocity is a step in the right direction. 
‘Commercial wars are unprofitable,’’ said 
Mr. McKinley in that’ Buffalo speech. ‘‘ A 
policy of good will and friendly trade rela- 
tions will prevent reprisals. Reciprocal 
treaties are in harmony with the spirit of the 
times; measures of retaliation are not.’’ 




















THE MAKING OF VENICE LACES. 


BY ADA STERLING. 
(Illustrated by Louise Willis Snead.) 


OTWITHSTANDING the commercial 
importance of lace manufacture, the 
fabric, soft, intricate, and always 
fascinating to lovers of the beauti- 
ful, has proved a stimulus to the 

imagination even of the more material 
minded. A cobweb glistening in the early 
morning with tracings of dew is no more 
mysteriously complex than many of the old 
Flemish laces still treasured. The beauty 
of the early Italian laces was considered so 
remarkable by those who saw their rise, that 
fantastic theories were advanced as to their 
origin, their wondrous meshes seeming too 
beautiful to have originated through ordi- 
nary human agency. 

Mrs. Bury Palliser, whose entertaining 
book on laces was published more than forty 
years ago, tells a pretty story of the first 
Venice laces, that may well be recalled. 
According to her legend, there was a young 
mariner whose sweetheart, mourning in his 
absence, beguiled the tedious hours of her 
loneliness by working the simple puntos or 
point laces that engaged the attention of the 
deft needlewomen of her vicinage. Once 
her lover brought her a branch of white 
coral which he had found in some far-away 
sea, and this the little maid cherished during 
his absence until its beauty so impressed 
itself upon her that she sought to repeat it 
in her needlework. In attempting this, her 
work of love at last resulted in the creation 
of the marvelous Venetian lace which has 
defied the most subtle attempts of inventors 
to produce a machine that should imitate it. 
A story only less romantic is told in which 
the original patterns of the priceless stuff 
are said to have been taken from a branch 
of seaweed, of the variety known as ‘‘ mer- 
maid.’” Whatever their beginning, the 
Venetian needle products reached a place of 
unusual value, and today, as in the fifteenth 
century, ‘‘ Venice points’’ are the examples 
from which the best laces, whatever their 
school, are derived. 

In a former paper illustrations were given 
of costly specimens of Venetian lace that 
have found their way to the new world. All 
show the principal feature of their manufac- 
ture to be the button-hole stitch done with 
exquisite precision in infinitesimal threads of 





finest flax. The stamp of perfected elegance 
which all Venice lace bears is the result of 
its having been evolved in a period and 
environment of luxury and constantly widen- 
ing art development. Primitive needlewomen 
display no art ingenuity in getting beyond 
the simpler twisted effects in thread work. 
The product of native Indians, of Syrians, of 
South Americans, and even of the Mexicans, 
is all flat. Twisted threads forming meshes 
similar to those seen in veilings and with a 
‘‘star’’ ground, are the sole resource of 
these workers, to whom even the open 
button-hole stitch as an embellishment is 
unknown. Though often most complex in 
design, the early laces of Italy and Spain 
were equally flat until the workers began to 
imitate with the needle the raised and 
knotted effects of the hard reticella or bone 
laces of Greece. Once the method of apply- 
ing the button-hole stitch became known 
among them, however, the experimenters 
among the more enlightened workers of 
those countries, and later of France and 
England, were untiring in testing the pos- 
sibilities. Soon this stitch became the basis 
of all Venetian laces. It was used for the 
making of every portion of the pattern, 
including the plain and ornamental brides 
that connected the closely-placed but irreg- 
ular motifs; for the cordonnets or raised 
borders and edges, and even for the filling- 
in stitches. 5 

To make the Venetian needle-point lace, 
little is required in the way of materials or 
tools, the chief expense being for the pur- 
chase of the finest flax thread. Nothing 
beyond an experiment in stitches should be 
attempted with cotton thread, but even this 
were better not made. In fact, the amateur 
in lace-making wastes her time in trying to 
develop any satisfactory lace product with 
cotton, however fine. Not only does cotton 
thread lack pliancy in working, but it stiffens 
and becomes thick and harsh when cleaned. 
The lace-makers of Europe confine themselves 
to Brabant and Mechlin threads of flax spun 
with the utmost care and of an incomparable 
color and texture. Mechlinburg threads are 
preferred generally, numbers twelve and 
seven being employed for the tracing of the 
pattern. They are carried around the 
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clearly-drawn design, and serve as a founda- 
tion on which to hang the other stitches. 
Number twenty of the same thread is used 
for the filling-in and finishing stitches. Lace 
ams needles are very similar to 
those used in ordinary sew- 
“  yss “Sy ing, but are slightly duller 
‘. at the points, and somewhat 
\ shorter. 
! The first step in the mak- 
« ing of modern Venetian or 
Burano point lace is to 
é secure the traced pattern. 
~ooe® Here the home markets as 
FiG. 1. THE TRAC- yet are deficient. To the 
ING THREAD. present, American needle- 
workers scarcely have ventured beyond the 
production of Battenburg and coarse scroll 
work known commercially as Renaissance 
lace, but which have merely a temporary 
value or rank. These laces are worked from 
patterns printed on paper muslin, easy to 
handle at first, but in no way so satisfactory 
as the tracings on linen, oil-silk or penciment 
that are seen in the hands of 
practised workers of 
Europe, and that 
often are the prod- 
uct of the fancy 
of skilful artists. The 
American needlewoman, 
therefore, who essays to 
accomplish even 
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Italian lace 
would better seek 
to have an orig- 
inal design free from the wide lines that invite 
the introduction of machine-made braids. 
These have no place in fine hand-made lace. 

Foreign workers employ two traced pat- 
terns of the article they wish to make; one, 
the pattern entire, and another divided into 
small sections, each of which contains one of 
the figures or motifs that go to make up the 
full design. The sections are worked one by 
one, until, all having been completed, they 
are grouped upon the large tracing of the 
design and joined by means of brides, bars, 
or ground réseau. The pattern is elaborated 
by adding the tiny loops known as picots. 

Let us suppose the pattern, preferably of 
parchment, and bearing a simple design, is 
at hand and ready for working. Keeping 
well in mind the picture of the finished work, 
begin with a detached motif, and carefully 
prick the outlines through the parchment at 
even distances and in groups of two holes. 
Thread the needle with number twelve lace 
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THE PADDING. 
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thread, and, beginning at the under side, 
draw same through one of the holes in any 
group of two. Do not knot the end but hold 
it lightly in the fingers, so that it may not 
slip through. Push the needle down again 
through the second hole of the group so as 
to leave a lightly laid stitch upon the upper 
side. Continue this operation quite around 
the motif until the outline is defined, then 
draw the two ends of the thread together on 
the under side of the parchment and secure by 
tying. The real fil de trace or tracing thread 
may now be put in position. With thread 
number seven proceed again around the motif, 
drawing the new thread through the stitches 
formed by the first, until a cord-like founda- 
tion edge is provided for the filling stitches. 
Where the pattern is somewhat open this 
edge may be lightly padded and completed at 
once, by working over it close button-hole 
stitches, which later may be embellished with 
picots when the work otherwise has been 
completed. The appearance of the lace at 
this stage is shown in illustrations numbers 
one and two. [Illustration number three 
shows the pattern developed by numerous 
filling-in stitches and picots. The motif is 
taken from an old specimen of lace once 
owned by Queen Elizabeth. 

It has been said that cotton should not 
enter into the making of lace, but a modifica- 
tion of this statement may be made where 
the cordonnet is to be especially heavy, as 
shown in the central figure of the model here 
used, or where a heavy ring is desired as, 
for example, in the center of a group of 
petals or other forms. Usually a fine 
linen cord serves as a sufficient ye The 
effect of such ‘ 
cord may be seen , 
in the edge of { 
the wing-like ¢ 
forms that are 
now added to the 
original gourd- 
shaped motif. 
The light and 
heavy cordonnets 
appearing in the 
finished lace are 


equivalent to the 
NS Se A Ra aaa aoe 

. - HES AND PICOTS. 
7 ae (ENLARGED FOUR TIMES.) 


Where the center rings or outer edges of a de- 
sign are to be greatly raised a padding of soft 
cotton may be used with satisfactory results. 

The filling-in stitches of all Venetian laces, 
whether in leaf or petal or geometrical figure, 
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are worked from left to right, invariably. 
Begin by passing the needle through the 
upper tracing thread which, as has been said, 
acts as a foundation for the ornamental 
stitches. Stick the needle in at the right 
side of the motif and carry the thread across 
to the left where it is to be passed through 
the tracing thread and brought 
out again. Now work directly 
back across this strand a row 
of button-hole stitches, and 
secure the working thread at 
right side when this has been 
reached. Without detaching 
the strand carry it back again 
to the left side, and begin a sec- 
ond row of button-hole stitching, 
working over the thread just laid in position 
and into the loop of the button-hole stitch 
above it. Omit no one of these preceding 
loops. By securing each stitch in this way the 
filling becomes like a mesh of smooth fine 
cloth with straight lines marking it, unbroken 
by ridges such as would be formed were the 
stitches less exactly lapped. Evenness, too, 
is absolutely necessary and all loops or 
stitches must be drawn to a similar tautness 
and made to lie regularly along the line of 
sewing. ,Repeat the process again and again 
until the portion to be filled is completed. 
Having finished the filling in, run a coarse 
linen cord around the edge of each division 
of the motif, and work over it and the trac- 
ing thread a close button-hole stitch. This 
will form a cordonnet sufficient to throw the 





FIG. 7. MOTIF TAKEN FROM MODERN ITALIAN LACE 
HANDKERCHIEF. (ENLARGED SIX TIMES. SEE 
OCTOBER CHAUTAUQUAN.) 


flatter filling stitches into a desirable relief. 

An example of open filling stitches many 
times enlarged is given in the fourth of the 
accompanying illustrations. It represents 
the diamond stitch which is made by omitting 
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at intervals three button-hole stitches on 
one line and groups of three on the line 
below, shaping the diamond much after the 
manner in which such figures are made in 
knitting and crocheting. The commonest 


form of such spaced filling consists in work- 
ing two or three rows of plain button-hole 





Fig. 4. EXAMPLE OF VENETIAN STITCHES. (ENLARGED 


EIGHT TIMES.) 


stitches, then upon the line following a given 
number of stitches and missing three, after 
which the plain line is completed. The next 
line may be left solid or spaced so as to bring 
two of the holes in proper position under and 
on each side of the one first formed. The 
same principle has been worked out and 
applied by stocking weavers, in whose prod- 
ucts the diamond spacing is often erroneously 
spoken of as ‘‘ clocking.”’ 

The ornamentation, which will be seen 
upon the mass of stitches shown in the illus- 
tration just described, is a form of raised 
roll as characteristic of the Venice laces as 
are the picots and button-holed bars. It is 
the ‘‘ bullion’’ stitch, familiarly seen in 
coarse form on gold embroideries. © The 
method of making is so clearly shown that a 
detailed description is unnecessary. 

When all of the motifs that are comprised 
in the pattern have been made, they are ready 
to be detached froin the sections of parch- 
ment on which they have been worked and 
to be grouped upon the large form of the 
perfect design. They should be released 
from the parchment by clipping every stitch 
of the coarse under thread first laid in. The 
latter is then carefully pulied out and the 
finished motifs are laid in their respective 
places upon the large tracing to which they 
must be lightly but securely basted, and this 
without allowing the needle to split a single 
strand of linen. The work that now remains 
is to connect the detached portions by means 
of brides, either ornamented or plain ; by bars, 
always button- holed; to add the picots wherever 
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they seem desirable, and to finish the edge. border of the modern Italian lace handker- 
The irregularity of the old hand-made laces chief which was shown in the October num- 
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for the modern worker, and inthe character- much lighter in every way than the worked 
istic ornaments seen on the brides and in the bar which assumes their name. 
button-holed edge with its irregularly placed The same process is followed in making 
picots or loops. The details of this edge’ the edge as in the filling of the leaves before 
are very clearly shown in the illustra- described. Carry the thread from a point 
tion given. It is derived from the edges at the right to another, one-fifth of an 
that appear universally on the bone laces of inch to the left, forming a soft loop. 
Greece, but in the needle laces of Italy has | Button-hole stitch it back to the 
become infinitely softer and finer. Scarcely right, intersecting it with the loops 
an example of old Vene- =~ known as picots. The 
tian lace but shows this be: TOMI YATIN TI: latter are formed by 
lower and upper finish } L winding the thread 
that are such marked fea- around the needle one or 
tures of this example, more times as in the 
and which are recognized knot stitch. Place the 
as being as truly char- left thumb upon the 
acteristic as are the cor- ge at. loops so formed, and 
donnet and picot. * draw the needle out, 
Forms of the tie or  e’™4N POINTS: Ree ae ee holding the loops down 










bride, as used by modern lace-makers, distin- with the left thumb while drawing the thread 
guish the motif here shown and which are taut. The result will be the exquisite feathery 
enlarged from motifs that may be found in the picots that distinguish the Venetian laces. 
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Introduction and Chapters I.-II., ‘‘ The Birth of American Diplomacy,’’ and ‘‘ Silas 
Deane, the American Agent in France,’’ appeared in October. In November the topics of 
Chapters III.-IV. were: ‘‘ The First Treaty of the United States’’ and ‘‘ The Beginnings 
of a Diplomatic System.’’ 


CHAPTER V. 
A GENERAL RECOGNITION OF NATIONALITY. 


THREE days since did myself the honor to write you, Living- The surrender of 
ston, the secretary of foreign affairs, informed Franklin in Cornwallis. 
| France, ‘‘ preparing you for the happy event which has since 
taken place. Enclosed you have the capitulation of York and 
Gloucester town, by which a British army of 5,500 men were 
surrendered to the allied arms of France and America, and no incon- 
siderable fleet, with 800 seamen, to the navy of his most Christian 
majesty.’’ ‘‘ Perhaps this is the moment in which a loan may be 
opened with most advantage,’’ suggested the same official to Adams 
in Holland. To Dana in Russia, he said, ‘‘ You will not fail to make the 
best use of this intelligence, which must fix our independence not only 
beyond all doubt, but even beyond controversy.’’ To Jay in Spain he 
sent congratulations on the important success of American arms. 
It was reported that when Lord North, the prime minister of Great 
Britain, under whom the war had been carried on, heard of the surrender 
of Cornwallis, he threw out his arms and cried, ‘‘Oh God! it is all 
over!’’ But King George wrote to Germain, the minister in special 
charge of American affairs, ‘‘I trust that neither Lord George Germain 
nor any member of the cabinet will suppose that it makes the smallest 
alteration in those principles of my conduct which have directed me in Effects of York- 
past time, and which will continue to animate me under every event, in town. 
the prosecution of the present contest.’’ Neither did congress at the 
time seem to appreciate the-finality of Yorktown. Vigorous steps were 
taken immediately for the campaign of the next summer. Adams wrote 
to Jay that many in Holland thought Yorktown would bring peare, but 
that he did not agree. Only when meetings began to be held in different 
counties of England, and resolutions condemning the continuance of the 
war were adopted, did hope arise in American breasts. The sullen silence 
when parliament met three months after the surrender portended the 
storm which soon broke forth, and threw the North ministry from power. 
Slowly North’s majority dwindled, until on February 22— a day doubly Downfall of North. 
memorable in America—it was reduced to one vote. Six weeks later 
Lord North stood on the floor of the Commons and announced the end of his 
administration. Acknowledgment of American independence was at hand. 
Peace might have ended the war at any time during the last five years 
of its existence, if the Americans had waived independence. But in all the 
instructions of congress to their agents and commissioners, that one 
desideratum had been insisted upon. ‘‘ No peace or even truce which does 
not presuppose a recognition of independence.’’ So unwilling was England Independence the 
to lose her American colonies that the end of the war did not involve this sine qua non. 
necessary result in the English mind. When the Rockingham ministry was 
formed a few days later, its check was the promise in writing exacted . 
by the king that there should be ‘‘ no vote of American independence.’’ 
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Franklin gained most pleasure from these ministerial changes in 
noting that Lord Shelburne, who as secretary of state in the ‘‘ tea’’ days 
had befriended the Americans, was to resume that position. To Frank- 
lin’s note of congratulation, Shelburne replied that he had sent to him a 
Mr. Oswald, ‘‘ a pacifical man and conversant in those negotiations which 
are most interesting to mankind.’’ Thus it was that the previous experi- 
ence of Franklin again gave him the leadership in diplomatic negotiations. 

Of the three peace commissioners whom congress had appointed to aid 
John Adams in this important task, Franklin alone was in Paris. Jeffer- 
son declined the appointment because of the death of his wife. ‘‘ Mr. 
Adams, I am afraid, cannot just now leave Holland, Mr. Jefferson is not. 
in Europe,’’ wrote Franklin to Jay in Spain, ‘‘ and Mr. Laurens is a 
prisoner, though abroad upon parole. I wish, therefore, that you would 
resolve upon the journey and render yourself here as soon as possible. 
You could be of infinite service. Spain has taken four years to consider 
whether she would treat with us or not. Give her forty and let us in 
the meantime mind our own business.’’ 

Henry Laurens was the first American representative to be captured 
by the enemy. As a prisoner in the Tower of London, he thought his 
confinement too close for that of an accredited agent of a free republic; 
England considered it too liberal for a rebel who had served as president 
of the rebel congress and who was now an envoy of that illegitimate 
body. Among those who vainly interceded for the release of this distin- 
guished captive was the Marchioness de Lafayette. After the battle of 
the Brandywine, Laurens had taken the wounded Lafayette in his carriage 
to the Continental hospital in the Moravian building at Bethlehem, and 
the appreciative wife gratified her ‘‘ hope, however ill-founded, of render- 
ing some good service to the unfortunate friend of M. de Lafayette.’’ 

Congress offered to exchange Burgoyne for Laurens, but without avail. 
Franklin thought if the war ended in favor of England that country 
wouid be glad to hang Laurens and, in view of Burgoyne’s surrender, 
would be equally willing to see America hang him. Suggestion was also 
made for an exchange with Cornwallis, after that general had surren- 
dered. Franklin sent money to Laurens, but the latter in his thirteen 
months’ imprisonment, declared that the sum was like a drop of water 
from the very tip of Lazarus’s little finger. At last, weak and emaciated, 
Laurens was released on bail, and was discharged when Shelburne came 
into power. Hecame to Paris after congress had refused to accept his 
resignation, and after the preliminaries of peace had all been settled. The 
statement might be interpolated that Henry Laurens, by a provision in 
his will, was probably the first person in America to be cremated. 

In response to Franklin’s request, Jay hastened to Paris, the journey 
being prolonged by slow carriage travel through Spain and by the illness 
of Mrs. Jay on the road. He found that negotiations for adjustment of 
the difficulties between the five nations, England, France, Spain, the 
Netherlands, and America, were well under way. Perhaps at no later 
period was the United States connected so closely with so many foreign 
nations, unless in the invasion of China more than a century afterward. 

If France and Spain had feared in previous years that England and 
America would make peace and leave them out or turn against them, 
these fears were doubled when negotiations were opened between Franklin 
and Shelburne through Oswald. However, Franklin still retained faith in 
the Bourbon courts, and composed the following fable for his friend, 
Hartley, a member of parliament, who advised him to desert France. 

SCENE (Mount’s Bay.) 

[A ship riding at anchor in a great storm. A seashore full of rocks, and lined with 
people, furnished with axes and carriages to cut up wrecks, knock the sailors on the head, 
and carry off plunder, according to custom.] 


First wrecker. This ship rides it out longer than I expected; she must have good 
ground tackle, 
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LORD NORTH. 

















Second wrecker. We had better send out a boat to her, and persuade her to take a | 
pilot, who can afterwards run her ashore, where we can best come at her. | 

Third wrecker. I doubt whether the boat can live in this sea; but if there are any 
brave fellows willing to hazard themselves for the good of the public and a double share, 
let them say Ay. 

Several wreckers. 1,1, 1,1. (The boat goes off, and comes under the ship’s stern. ) 

Spokesman. So ho, the ship, ahoa! 

Captain. Hulloa. 

Spokesman. Would you have a pilot? 

Captain. No, no. 

Spokesman. It blows hard and you are in danger. 

Captain. 1 know it. 

Spokesman. Will you buy a better cable? We have one in the boat here. 

Captain. What do you ask for it? 

Spokesman. Cut that you have, and then we’ll talk about the price of this. 

Captain. I shall do no such foolish thing. I have lived in your parish formerly, and 
know the heads of ye too well to trust ye; keep off from my cable there; I see you have a 
mind to cut it yourselves. If you go any nearer to it, I’ll fire into you and sink you. 

Spokesman. It is a rotten French cable and will part of itself in half an hour. Where 
will you be then, captain? You had better take our offer. 

Captain. You offer nothing, you rogues, but treachery and mischief. My cable is 
good and strong, and will hold long enough to balk all your projects. 

Spokesman. You talk unkindly, captain, to people who came here only for your good. 

Captain. I know you came for all our goods, but, by God’s help, you shall have none 
of them; you shall not serve us as you did the Indiamen. 

Spokesman. Come, my lads, let’s begone. This fellow is not so great a fool as we took 
him to be. 


Franklin’s determination to trust in the French cable .was slowly 
dissolved under the insinuations of John Adams, when he arrived at Paris 
from Holland. Flushed with his victory in securing a treaty with the 
Netherlands, and firmly imbued with American independence, he viewed John Adams reaches 
with impatience every tendency to curb the ambitions of the western Paris. 
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republic. He sided with the suspicious Jay, being by nature not a yield- 
ing peacemaker. ‘‘ My talent, if I have one, lies in making war,’’ he 
once said. Feeling that the original purpose of: the. Bourbons in inter- 
vening had been a selfish one, every obstacle they threw into the way of 
peace simply confirmed him in this opinion. 

‘* You are afraid of being made the tool of the powers of Europe,’’ 
said Oswald, the British peace commissioner, to.Adams one day. 
** Indeed, I am,’’ replied Adams. ‘‘ What powers?’’ ‘‘ All of them.”’ 
He would have no connections hereafter with any country of Europe 
except those necessary for commerce. ‘‘ America has been a football 
between contending nations since its beginning,’’ he deelared to his 
fellows. 

Jay was not so sure of the selfish policy of France, but the evident 
desire of Spain to confine the western territory of the Mnited States 
seemed in keeping with her previous vacillating course. That France 
should seem to share this desire to curb a future rival in the western 
world, Franklin would not at first believe. ‘‘ They are interested in 
separating us from Great Britain, and on that point we may, I believe, 
depend upon them; but it is 
not their intent that we 
should become a great and 
formidable people,’’ Jay 
assured him. 

This feeling of Jay was 
confirmed when the Spanish 
minister to France brought 
him a map with a red line 
drawn upon it just west of 
the Allegheny mountains, 
and proposed that the land 
lying between it and the Mississippi should be a neutral Indian territory. 
‘* It would coop us up east of the Alleghenies,’’ exclaimed Jay. As if to 
confirm still further the suspicions of Jay and Mr. Adams, M. Rayneval 
suggested drawing a dividing line through the proposed territory from the 
Floridas to the mouth of the Cumberland river. Over the territory lying 
north and east of the line the United States should have influence with the 
Indian trade, and over the southern and western portion Spain should 
have a similar privilege. But the American commissioners never for an 
instant wavered in claiming all land to the Mississippi and the right of 
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navigating that river. ‘‘I had as soon think of selling my front door as 
give it up,’’ said Franklin. 

The accusation made by Jay that France even sent an agent to Eng- 
land to solicit peace at the expense of robbing the Americans of their 
rightful western limits cannot be sustained; but in truth both France 
and Spain were open to suspicion in their actions, since their fear lest 
England and America making peace should turn jointly on them made 
them both ardent suitors for peace from England. A queer turn of the 
wheel of diplomacy was this which made three of England’s foes suddenly 
wish to end the war. 

England from the beginning of negotiations used two agents in Paris, 
one for America and one for France. When Franklin insisted on powers 
being given to treat with the United States and her allies, Shelburne 
inquired what ally there was besides France. No other had made a 
treaty with the Americans. Further, it was suggested in England that 
even this treaty was no longer binding on America since it pledged each 
side not to lay down arms until independence was gained. That having 
been acknowledged by parliament when it authorized peace, the alliance 
was thereby dissolved. 

According to John Adams, the instructions given the commissioners to 
consult France in every step of the negotiations were considered sacred 
by Franklin until the others showed him the true attitude of France and 
Spain. ‘‘ Our allies don’t play fair,’’ said Jay. ‘‘ We were acting on the 
principle to be honest and grateful to our allies but to think for our- 
selves,’’ said Adams later. France seemed to feel intuitively the enmity 
of Adams, since at a dinner given at the house of Vergennes that minister 
brought him forward conspicuously, saying, ‘‘ Mons. Adams, venez ici, 
voila la Comtesse de Vergennes.’’ Adams had already paid his respects 
but, as he wrote in his journal, ‘‘ I-went up again and spoke to the coun- 
tess, and she to me. When dinner was served, the count led Madame 
Montmorin, and left me to conduct the countess who gave me her hand 
with extraordinary condescension, and I conducted her to the table. She 
made me sit next to her, on her right hand, and was remarkably attentive 
to me the whole time. The count, who sat opposite was constantly 
calling out to me to know what I would eat, and to offer me petits gateaux 
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[tidbits], claret, and Madeira, etc. In short, I was never treated with 
half the respect at Versailles in my life. . . . Another said, ‘ Mon- 
sieur, vous étes le Washington de la négociation.’ This is the finishing 
stroke, ’tis impossible to exceed this.’’ 

Rewriting these fair words in his journal next day, Adams could not 
resist adding, ‘‘ A few of these compliments would kill Franklin if they 
should come to his ears.’”” However vain, Adams never forgot his mis- 
givings, and notwithstanding these blandishments he persisted until one 
day, as he says, Franklin turned to Oswald and the other commissioners 
and said, ‘‘ 1 am of your opinion and will go on with these gentlemen in 
the business without consulting this court.’’ Tradition says that Jay in 
reply to a question whether he would thus break the instructions given by 
congress, threw his pipe into the fire and said, ‘‘ Yes, as I break this 
pipe.”’ ‘‘It is glory to have broken such infamous orders,’’ declared 
Adams. Henceforth, the peace arrangements went on regardless of 
France or Spain and the treaty with the former. 

The boundaries were not difficult to settle with England. The United 
States could make no just claim to Canada and, with the choice of several 
boundaries between the two American countries offered by the Americans, 
the excellent one of the Great Lakes was finally selected. Oswald had 
once suggested extending Canada down to the Ohio river, and settling 
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the loyalists there, but ‘‘ we did not choose such neighbors,’’ Franklin said. 

These loyalists or Tories, who had taken the side of the king in the 
progress of the war, and had flocked into the cities occupied by the Brit- 
ish army for protection, were abandoned at the different surrenders, and 
fled by thousands to Canada or England, where they were pensioned with 
lands or money. The year of the peace negotiations, England had given 
as much as eighty thousand pounds to these unfortunates. Their 
future became a pressing’ question. Many of the American states had 
passed laws declaring their estates confiscated; others forbade the return 
of the most obnoxious, under penalty of death; still others declared that 
they were ineligible for office or citizenship. 

To offset some such damage claim as this of the Tories, Secretary of 
Foreign Affairs Livingston had been collecting from the governors of the 
thirteen states estimates of the damages done by the ravages of these 
Tories, the valuation of personal property carried off when the cities 
were evacuated, and the losses caused slave-owners by British officers 
carrying off their slaves for servants. They not only used this list to 
offset the Tory claims, but they made it serve good purposes on the 
fisheries question. 

When Oswald seemed inclined to insist that the Americans should yield 
their ancient privilege of taking fish on the Newfoundland banks, John 
Adams, doubly enraged because the French seemed entirely willing to 
have them thus robbed, cried out, ‘‘ When God Almighty made the Banks 
of Newfoundland at 
three hundred 
leagues distance 
from the people of 
America and six 
hundred leagues 
distant from those 
of France and Eng- 
land, did He not 
give as good a right 
to the former as the 
latter?’”? When 
the British repre- 
sentative insisted 
on this prohibition, 
“* one of the gentle- 
men [Franklin],” as 
Oswald wrote to his 
superior, ‘‘ pulling 
a paper from his 
pocket, proposed 
that his majesty 
should recommend 
to his parliament 
to make provisions 
for the payment of 
certain effects which had been seized by order of his generals,’’ etc. Thus 
the paper secured the right of the Americans to the cod fisheries. 

It was now the turn of Great Britain to bring forward a claim for the 
debts owing British merchants by colonial merchants at the beginning of 
the war and some contracted since. Owing to the lack of American 
manufactures, these obligations represented no small sum. This was 
matched against the slaves carried off, and finally a provision for the 
treaty of peace was agreed upon whereby ‘“‘ creditors on either side shall 
meet with no lawful impediment in the securing of all bona fide debts, 

















etc.’’ (Art. IV.). The people of the United States were allowed to ‘‘ con- ° 
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tinue to enjoy unmolested the right to take fish of every kind on the 
Great Bank and all other banks of Newfoundland’’ (Art. III.). The 
loyalists were allowed twelve months in which to enter the United States 
and settle up their affairs. The United States also agreed to recommend 
to the states that they repeal or modify their harsh laws against these 
expatriates (Art. V.). Laurens, who came in on the last day of the 
preliminary arrangements, suggested that the British officers be forbidden 
to carry off slaves or other property in the final evacuation (Art. VII.), 
a provision which Adams declared ‘‘ worth a longer journey.’’ 

As soon as the preliminary articles were drawn up, which would be 
made definitive after England should agree with France in a treaty, copies 
were sent to Vergennes, who confessed himself at a loss to explain the 
conduct of the Americans. ‘‘ You are wise and discreet, sir,’’ he wrote 
to Franklin. ‘‘ You perfectly understand what is due to propriety; you 
have all your life performed your duties. I pray you to consider how 
you propose to fulfill those which are due to the king?’’ To the French 
minister in America, Vergennes gave a full description of the way in 
which the American commissioners had shunned him; how Franklin had 
‘* excused in the best manner he could, himself and his colleagues.’’ He 
added, ‘‘ You may speak of it not in the tone of complaint. I accuse no 
person; I blame no one, not even Dr. Franklin. He has yielded too 
easily to the bias of his colleagues. If we may judge of the future from 
what has passed under our eyes, we shall be but poorly paid for all we 
have done for the United States and for securing them a national 
existence.’’ At the same time he advanced another large sum for the 
American cause. 

If Vergennes had ulterior motives in aiding America, he withdrew from 













































WASHINGTON’S EFFORTS TOWARD A NEUTRAL NATION. 


that position gracefully and with honor. He steadfastly refused to sign 
with England until America was ready, and refused to desert Holland 
when England demanded humiliating terms of her. Vergennes had 
wrung from his impoverished empire a total sum of twenty-eight million 
livres (nearly six million dollars) for the struggling western republic. 
Fortunately he did not live to see his France drenched with blood, a few 
years later, in a revolution caused partly by the taxes which had pro- 
duced this enormous sum. Every livre of the debt, with arrears of 
interest, was eventually cancelled by the United States. 

In the midst of the negotiations with England, the Swedish ambassador 
to France had asked Franklin if he were authorized to make a treaty 
with Sweden. He added he hoped it would be remembered that Sweden 
was thus the first European power to offer its friendship to the United 
States without being solicited. The congress authorized Franklin, and a 
few months after the armistice closed the war, Sweden and the United 
States ‘‘ desiring to establish in a stable and permanent manner the rules 
which ought to be observed relative to the correspondence and commerce 
which the two parties have judged necessary to establish,’’ signed a 
treaty of amity and commerce embracing the main provisions of the 
French commercial treaty together with separate articles giving special 
privileges to each other. It included the prohibition of privateering, a 
novelty which makes Franklin and the treaty illustrious in diplomatic 
history. 

Two years later, Frederick of Prussia, desiring to participate in Ameri- 
can trade, arranged a treaty of commerce along the lines of that with 
Sweden. It was signed by John Adams, who had become the first Ameri- 
can minister to England; by Jefferson, who had taken Franklin’s place 
as minister to France; and by Franklin, who was just leaving for home. 

For several years the old diplomat had been beseeching congress to 
relieve him and allow him to return. To Lafayette, he once wrote, ‘‘ I 
have been long tired of the trade of minister and wished for a little 
repose before I went to sleep for good and all.’’ ‘‘ You replace Frank- 
lin,’”? was said to Jefferson. ‘‘ No, I succeed him,’’ was the reply. 
When Franklin left Paris, he carried the king’s portrait framed in 
precious stones to the value of ten thousand dollars. To this day, 
American tourists delight to walk along the Rue Franklin from the Place 
de Trocadero to the Boulevard Delessert It was on this street that 
Franklin’s house faced. As he left Paris he no doubt contrasted the 
situation of his country in European eyes, an independent nation recog- 
nized in treaties by five leading peoples of Europe, with the outnumbered 
patriots struggling in the unknown west for their liberty as he had left 
them nearly a decade before. He felt that his working days were over 
and therefore wrote to Hartley, with whom he had been connected in 
the peace negotiations : 

Passy, 5 July, 1785. 
My Dear Hartley. 

I cannot quit the coasts of Europe without taking leave of my ever dear friend, Mr. 
Hartley. We were long fellow laborers in the best of all works, the work of peace. I 
leave you still in the field, but, having finished my day’s task, I am going home éo go to 
bed. Wish me a good night’s rest, as I do you a pleasant evening. Adieu! and believe 
me ever yours most affectionately. B. FRANKLIN, in his eightieth year. 


CHAPTER VI. 
WASHINGTON’S EFFORTS TOWARD A NEUTRAL NATION. 


The advent of the United States to the ranks of nationality, as finally 
secured through the close of the Revolutionary war, created small interest 
among the world powers. She was still an outlying region, a province, . 
acolony. She was rent by internal dissensions, overwhelmed by financial 
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burdens, and was far more an object of pity or contempt than-of rivalry 
or fear. As long as no power found her in the way or could make use 
of her, she might expect to be allowed to go her own way. Her real 
position was disclosed in the third decade of her existence when war 
broke out between the old enemies, England and France, and each 
assumed the right of using the new nation as a club with which to beat 
out the brains of the other. The endeavor to maintain neutrality between 
these aggressive nations makes up the story of the early foreign rela- 
tions of the young republic. 

European powers with their close relations, jealously guarded bounds, 
and commercial competition, found it extremely difficult to comprehend 
or admit the value of free commerce. ‘‘ The United States of America,’’ 
said one of her representatives in the old world, ‘‘ have propagated far 
and wide in Europe the ideas of the liberty of navigation and commerce. 
The powers of Europe, however, cannot agree, as yet, in adopting them 
in their full extent. Each one desires to maintain the exclusive dominion 
of some particular sea or river, and yet to enjoy the liberty of navigating 
all others. For my own part, I think nature wiser than all the courts 
and states in the world, and, therefore, wish all her seas and rivers upon 
the whole globe free.’’ Holding such liberal views, John Adams crossed 
from France to England as the first representative of America to the 
court of St. James. It was not likely that he could at once turn that 
country from her fixed policy of commercial restriction to that of free 
and direct commerce with the nation which he represented. 

Adams’s reception was as pleasant as he could wish. It was a peculiar 
situation, this coming face to face of the former rebel and the king 
whom he had declared a tyrant. He was the man who was largely 
responsible for the loss of a part of his majesty’s American possessions. 
He came not as a penitent, but resolved to sustain the dignity of the 
republic he represented. With such determination, but also with a 
resolution to ‘‘ make his majesty some compliments conformable to 
the spirit of my letters of credence,’’ Adams accompanied Lord Carmar- 
then ‘‘ through the levee room into the king’s closet. The door was 
shut and I was left with his majesty and the secretary of state alone. I 
made the three reverences — one at the door, another about half way, and 
a third before the presence —according to the usage established at this 
and all the northern courts of Europe.”’ 

Both made fair speeches and then the king surprised the American by 
asking off-hand whether he was not the least ardently attached to France 
of any of his countrymen. The embarrassed but always discreet Yankee 
replied that he had no attachment save to hisown country. ‘‘ Quick as 
lightning the king replied, ‘ An honest man will never have any other.’ 
The master of the ceremonies joined me the moment of my coming out of 
the king’s closet, and accompanied me through the apartments down to 
my carriage, several stages of servants, gentleman-porters and under- 
porters, roaring out like thunder, as I went along, ‘ Mr. Adams’s servants, 
Mr. Adams’s carriage,’ etc.’’ This was all extremely gratifying, but, as 
the American soon learned, it meant little in denoting changes in British 
policy. After three years of fruitless effort to secure a commercial treaty 
with Great Britain, he was obliged to confess to congress that ‘‘ nothing 
but retaliation, reciprocal prohibitions and imposts and putting ourselves 
in a posture of defense will have any effect.’’ 

Not only did England continue to hold us in commercial bondage, but 
she refused to remove her garrisons from forts on the American side of the 
northern boundary line until the debts owing British merchants should be 
paid as stated in the treaty of 1783. The forts as named by Adams 
were: Oswegatchy, in the river St. Lawrence; Oswego, Lake Ontario; 
Niagara, and its dependencies; Presq’Isle, east side of Lake Erie; San- 
dusky, ditto; Detroit ; Michilimakinac; St. Mary’s, south side of the strait 
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between: Lakes Superior and Huron, bottom of the Bay des Puantz; St. 
Joseph, bottom of Lake Michigan; Ouitanon; Miamis. The Americans 
replied that their merchants were impoverished by the recent war and 
could not pay the debts until Great Britain had compensated the planters 
for the slaves carried away by the British officers. This deadlock of 
‘claim and counter claim continued unbroken but naturally irritating for 
over a decade. A further grievance was found against England because 
she neglected to send a minister to America in return for John Adams 
sent to her. Various excuses were offered for thus ‘‘ imprudently as well 
as uncivilly ’’ neglecting the courtesy of nations, as Adams complained. 
Notwithstanding his protests, she excluded American vessels from her 
West India trade. In truth, she saw only too clearly that there was no 
nationality at the heart of the so-called American nation. One wag 
suggested that when the United States should send over twelve more 
representatives, one for each state, then England ought to send a minister 
to them. That the mother country should indulge and foster a people 
lately her rebellious colonists was too much to be expected from human 
nature. It was an excellent opportunity but a neglected one. Instead 
of encouragement came contempt and disregard. 

As John Adams left England, his imperative demand for a recall having 
been heard by congress, he was given to understand that ‘‘ as soon as a 
national government was established the British court will vouchsafe to 
treat with us.’’ His departure was marked by ‘‘ a dry decency and cold 
civility ’’ ; he felt as if he ‘‘ had just been released from prison ’’ ; and he 
reached home only to find that Great Britain was not the only nation 
showing smal]' regard for,the rights of his country. Spain was the leading 
offender, still insisting, as she had done when Jay was vainly endeavoring 
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to get a treaty from her, on the exclusive control of the lower five hundred 
miles of the Mississippi where it passed through her territory. She was 
also regardless of the line where the Floridas ended and the United States 
began. A Spanish minister reached America, and assumed a defiant air 
toward Jay, who had become secretary of foreign affairs after his 
return from France. ‘‘ Unblessed with an efficient government, destitute 
of funds, and without public credit at home or abroad,”’ as Jay said, 
what coercive spirit could the young government show. Thus, in the 
helpless infancy of the United States, Spain was laying the foundation for 
acentury of antipathy which culminated in the descendants of these 
early Americans driving her from the hemisphere. 

France, more justly but with equal vexation, added to Jay’s troubles by 
demanding some payment on the vast sum ‘owed to her. The French 
minister, disgusted with the impossibility of arranging reciprocal com- 
mercial relations with thirteen independent states, and the delay in 
forming regulations for the interchange of consuls, declared that no 
nation could safely trade and navigate the ports of America. France had 
promised in the treaty of 1778 (Article VIII.) to attempt to persuade the 
Barbary states of northern Africa not to levy tribute upon American 
ships navigating the Mediterranean. This had not been accomplished, 
and the American trade with the Mediterranean, which before the Revolu- 
tion had employed 12,000 men and had consumed one-fourth of the fish 
and rice exported from the United States, now languished, and American 
seamen lay in African prisons. Jay could succeed in making a treaty 
with Morocco only, the demands of the other Barbary states for money 
prohibiting treaties with them for several years. 

The French and Spanish ministers to America, being the only ones thus 
far to arrive, with their secretaries and under consuls, must have been 
amused at the appearance of the American foreign office. Jay had two 
rooms in New York city with the Continental Congress, ‘‘ one of them 
being used as a parlor and the other for a workshop.’’ His office force 
consisted of two clerks, “* one of them to be in the office while the other 
is absent at dinner.’’ These were afterwards doubled in number, requir- 
ing a total annual salary of $6,500 for the secretary and his assistants. 
In keeping with these small beginnings of foreign affairs it may be noted 
that Jay had the pleasure of reporting to congress the safe return of the 
Empress of China, the first trading vessel from America to sail for that 
unknown country. A little later the Columbia, under Captain Gray, started 
on the memorable voyage which discovered the mouth of the Columbia 
river and made her the first American vessel to circumnavigate the globe. 

The adoption of a national constitution in 1787, followed by the 
inauguration of President Washington, was a turning point in the foreign 
as well as the domestic history of the United States. The form of 
nationality began to fill out with the substance. One of the early actions 
of the new congress was to adopt the ‘‘ departments ’’ organized during 
revolutionary days. Their heads became the advisers of the president, 
thus forming what we have always called a ‘‘ cabinet.”’ With the 
thought that correspondence with the several states would form a large 
part of its activities, the department of foreign affairs was changed to 
that of state, and Thomas Jefferson, recently returned from being minis- 
ter to France, was called to its head. Hereafter the making of treaties 
was to be done by the president of the United States with the consent of 
the senate. A new era had begun. But one must not look with too 
great contempt upon the work accomplished by the defunct Continental 
Congress in the distracting days attending the birth of the nation. Its 
agents had formed and it had ratified the following treaties: 


1778—France. Amity and commerce. (Furnishing aid.) 
France. Alliance. 
France. Act separate for Spain coming in. 
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1782 — Netherlands. Amity and commerce. Work of the Conti- 
Netherlands. Vessels recaptured. nental Congress. 


Great Britain. Provisional to peace. 
Great Britain. Secret southern boundary. 
1783 —Great Britain. Cessation of war. 
France. New loan of money and payment of old. 
Sweden. Amity and commerce. 
Sweden. Mutual defense (secret). 
Great Britain. Final peace. (End of Revolution.) 
1785 — Prussia. Amity ard commerce. 
1787 — Morocco. Amity and commerce. 
1788—France. Exchange of consuls. 
Proof was not long wanting that the previously close relations of the 
United States with both England and France would prevent either from 
regarding her as a possible neutral and would make each presume that 
she could be used in an emergency. Washington’s first term had not 
ended before the French people, suffering from generations of class gov- 
ernment, rose in their outraged might and swept king and court aside to 
set up a government of ‘‘ Liberty, fraternity and equality.’’ Plunging 
into wild excesses under the name of freedom, the French revolutionists 
grew into ardent propagandists, offering to other nations their liberty or Outbreak of the 
the sword, just as the Moslems centuries before had offered the Koran French revolution 
or the simitar. ‘‘ All governments are our enemies; all people are our 
allies,’’ cried the enthusiasts as they declared war upon the monarch of 
England, possibly believing his subjects ready for a similar movement. 
The news created a profound sensation in the United States. With 
which country would we side? Would blood relationship prove stronger Shall we aid 
than diplomatic alliance? Gallic excess and impracticability had already republic or mon- 
alienated many conservatives in America, but more optimistic natures **°4Y’ 
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clung to the belief that the French people had solved the question of 
universal happiness. They disregarded the fact that the evolution of an 
ideal government and the preparation of the people for it must be the 
work of ages and not of a single year or even generation. The hostile 
feeling toward England, left by the Revolutionary war and not allayed by 
her later conduct, was set against the gratitude owed to France for her 
aid in that struggle. It was also felt that in some way the French 
revolution had been caused by the American revolution, a most short- 
sighted idea which has not yet entirely died out. To those who demanded 
that the United States should once more join the French against the 
common foe, others pointed out that the patriots in their zeal for liberty 
threatened to become bloodthirsty anarchists. To aid them would mean 
ultimately to overthrow all existing siable governments. 

Nevertheless, the fire of French sympathy spread in America until it 
threatened to consume all the plans for neutrality laid by the founders 
of the republic and to plunge us on the first opportunity into a European 
war. The tri-colored cockade and the mob cap appeared on the streets 
of American cities, men addressed each other as ‘‘ Citizen,’’ and hailed 
the approach of universal freedom. The chorus of ‘‘ ¢a ira’’ was sung 
with a vigor which drowned the bad French of the singers. 

The news of the war reached Washington at Mount Vernon during the 
recess of congress. He at once hastened to Philadelphia, which was now 
the capital, influenced, as he said, by ‘‘ the necessity for announcing the 
disposition of this country towards the belligerent powers.’’ He was by 
nature cool, well balanced, and a lover of order and rights of property. 
He was bound to England by remembrance that his great-grandfather 
had migrated from that country to Virginia. Even if these conditions 
had been otherwise, he could not have sympathized with the Jacobins, 
the present leaders of the revolutionists in their ‘‘ highest paroxysm of 
disorder.’’ They had even imprisoned Lafayette and his family. How- 
ever much he was shocked by French actions or on the other hand attached 
to England, he had no intention of aiding the latter power. To a corre- 
spondent he wrote: 

**T believe it is the sincere wish of United America to have nothing to do with the 
political intrigues, or the squabbles, of European nations; but, on the contrary, to 
exchange commodities and live in peace and amity with all the inhabitants of the earth. 
And this I am persuaded they will do, if rightfully it can be done. To administer justice 
to, and receive it from every power with whom they are connected will, I hope, be always 
found the most prominent feature in the administration of this country; and I flatter myself 
that, nothing short of an imperious necessity can occasion a breach with any of them. 
Under such a system, if we are allowed to pursue it, the agriculture and mechanical arts, 


the wealth and population, of these States will increase with such a degree of rapidity as 
to baffle all calculation.’’ 


It is unfortunate that the weakest presidents of the United States in 
their conduct of foreign affairs have been the least ready to consult their 
constitutional advisers. The strongest, on the contrary, have always 
done so, believing that ‘‘ inthe multitude of counsellors there is safety.’’ 
Washington submitted to the members of his cabinet sixteen puzzling 
questions which confronted the country. Did the French treaty of 1778 
made with a royal government bind the United States to the revolutionary 
government? The alliance made at that time specifically called for 
assistance if England should make war on France. Was the present war 
defensive or was it offensive on the part of France? If not clearly either, 
was the United States bound by the guarantee to interfere? Did the 
treaty forbid (in Article XXII.) English ships of war coming into United 
States ports to guard merchant vessels from the French? Should a 
proclamation of neutrality be issued? Should a minister from the 
Jacobin government of France be received? 

Upon the last two questions, the four members of the cabinet voted 
affirmatively. Upon the others, it was but natural that they should 
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differ since they represented different descent, environment, sections, 
and dispositions. Hamilton was a reader of men, a practical, non-enthu- 
siastic reasoner, a conservative in times of excitement, lacking confidence 
in man choosing the best thing for himself, and therefore impressed with 
the need of effective government. The right of the individual he would 
sacrifice if it obstructed the rights of the many. He would side naturally 
with conservative England against radical France. Jefferson, on the 
contrary, was a philosopher, a thorough optimist, a scrupulous guardian 
of the rights of individuals, and a profound believer that man 
unhindered would choose the right way. He would therefore give man 
full freedom in changing 


his govern- - ment as fre- 
quently as seemed best. 
Even if he had never 
been in France, he 


would have become filled 
with the revolutionary spirit and zeal for the principles of equality. 
Hamilton and Jefferson did not form political parties in America. Men 
were certain to line up at some time on the policy to be pursued by the 
government. Hamilton and Jefferson, antipodal by nature, simply 
headed the lines because of their prominent positions in the cabinet and 
in the nation. It is only necessary for us to note that parties thus arose 
not on a home but on a foreign question. Previous divergencies had 
been evidenced, it is true; but on the issue whether England or France 
should be favored, there was the first general alignment. So little had 
home interests been‘ developed and so strongly were we bound by prior 
European affairs, that these first forty years of national existence 
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from the war of the Revolution to that of 1812 is frequently called ‘‘ the 
period of dominant foreign politics.’’ 

The proclamation was issued April 22, 1793, informing the people that 
‘* the duty and interests of the United States require that they should 
with sincerity and good faith adopt and pursue a conduct friendly and 
impartial to belligerent powers,’’ and warning them that anyone who 
attempted to make war on either or to carry contraband goods to either 
would be prosecuted by United States officers. In the uncertainty as to 
the binding force of the French treaty, the word ‘‘ neutrality ’’ was not 
used, leaving the future movements of the government uncommitted. It 
was also uncertain whether congress did not have the sole right of 
declaring neutrality, since it alone could declare war and make peace. 

To this declaration Washington steadfastly adhered. The minister, 
who was to be received according to the decision of the cabinet, was 
Genet, well-known to history, whose presumptuous and high-handed con- 
duct in using the United States as a place of fitting out French cruisers 
culminated in his threatening to appeal to the people against the neutral 
Washington. His recall by his government might have allayed the 
demands for war against England if that nation in endeavoring to starve 
out her foe had not. ordered the seizure of American vessels carrying 
provisions to France. This was in direct violation of the rights of a 
neutral as put forth in the treaty with France, which, unfortunately, 
John Adams had not succeeded in duplicating with England. Article 
XXIII. specifically stated that the goods which a neutral ship carried 
should be neutral unless contraband. Article XXIV. supplemented this 
by making a list of contraband goods and excepting ‘‘ all provisions 
which serve for the nourishment of mankind and the sustenance of life.’’ 
This is the basis of the ‘‘ free ships make free goods’’ theory as incor- 
porated in our first treaty. To impress it upon Europe required thirty 
years and a war, as we shall see. 

Amidst all this tumult and demand for war on England or on France, 
the calm figure of President Washington stands preeminent, like some 
master pilot guiding the ship of state between Scylla and Charybdis. 
‘* Washington as a statesman ”’ is coming to be better appreciated. Per- 
sonal abuse in the rising fury of political parties fell unheeded on his 
ear. Insinuations of cowardice could not move him. He had drawn his 
sword three times but always for defense of his home and rights; never 
for foreign intrigue or conquest. He braved even the humiliation of 
submission by sending Jay to make a treaty with England and accepting 
such as he could secure, although unsatisfactory. Better this than have his 
people lose the principle of neutrality for which they were standing. He 
sent Pinckney to Spain to waive certain former claims and make an 
accommodation for the use of the lower Mississippi rather than risk a 
general European entanglement by a war with even a minor nation. 

The eight years of Washington’s administration, which thus made the 
beginning of American neutrality, added six treaties to the growing list: 

1794 —Great Britain. Commerce, claims, forts, rights. (The Jay treaty.) . 

Great Britain. Suspending Article 12 of this treaty. 

1795 — Algiers. Peace and amity. 

Spain. Boundaries, navigation. (The Pinckney treaty.) 

1796 —Great Britain. Explanatory of treaty of 1794. 

Tripoli. Peace and amity. 

Retiring again to his farm, he bequeathed to John Adams the task of 
maintaining a neutral nation. In his ‘‘ farewell address’’ he made a 
final plea for neither a violent antipathy nor a violent attachment to any 
foreign nation. His language voices the principles of ‘‘ Americanism.’’ 

“Observe good faith and justice toward all nations, cultivate peace and harmony with 

1. . The great rule of conduct for us, in regard to foreign nations, is in extending 


our commercial relations, to have with them as little political connexion as possible. . . . 
Burope has a set of primary interests, which to us have none, or a very remote relation. 
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Hence she must be engaged in frequent controversies, the causes of which are essentially 
foreign to our concerns. Our detached and distant situation invites and enables us 
to pursue a different course. If we remain one people, under an efficient govern- 
ment, the period is not far off, when we may defy material injury from external 
annoyance; when we may take such an attitude as will cause the neutrality, we may at 
any time resolve upon, to be scrupulously respected; when belligerent nations, under the 
impossibility of making acquisitions upon us, will not likely hazard the giving us provoca- 
tion; when we may choose peace or war, as our interest, guided by justice, shall coun- 
sel . . It is our true policy to steer clear of permanent alliances with any portion of 


the foreign world.’’ 
REVIEW QUESTIONS. 

1. Describe the different effects of the surrender of Cornwallis. 2. What changes in CHAPTER V. 
the English ministry were favorable to the Americans? 3. Describe the experience of 
Laurens in England. 4. What American commissioners finally carried out the peace nego- 
tiations? 5. What was the purport of Franklin’s fable of ‘‘ Mount’s Bay’’? 6. Why 
was Adams suspicious of France? 7. What was Jay’s point of view and how was it con- 
firmed? 8. How did France try to hold Adams? 9. What suggestion for a northern boundary 
line of the United States was made by Oswald? 10. Describe the negotiations over the 
fisheries and the Tory question. 11. What was the suggestion of Laurens which Adams 
declared ‘‘ worth a longer journey’’? 12. Describe the conduct of Vergennes in the final 
negotiations. 13. What was the debt of the United States to France, and what became 
of it? 14. Describe the early relations of the United States with Sweden. Why were 
they specially memorable? 15. What other kingdom two years later drew up a treaty with 
the United States? By whom was it signed? 16. Describe Franklin’s departure from Paris. 

1. To what ideas of commerce was Europe wedded at this time? 2. Describe John CuHaprer VI. 
Adams’s early diplomatic experiences in England. 3. What causes of irritation between 
the two countries continued for more than a decade? 4. How did Spain show her contempt 
for the United States? 5. How did France add to the troubles of the new nation? 6. 
Describe the small beginnings of the state department. 7. What changes were made in 
the machinery of state after Washington’s inauguration? 8. What were some of the most 
important things achieved by the Continental Congress? 9. What was the popular feeling 
in America regarding the French Revolution? 10. What was the attitude of Washington, 
and why? 11. What were some of the puzzling questions submitted by Washington to his 
cabinet? 12. How did political parties first arisé in this country? 13. What difficulties 
did Washington meet in preserving neutrality? 14. How was his greatness shown? 

1. Under what Swedish monarch was the first treaty made with the United States? 2 Search Questions. 
In the treaty of 1783 with England, what provisions were made regarding the loyalists? 
3. Name the members of Washington’s first cabinet. 


TOPICAL ANALYSIS. 
A GENERAL RECOGNITION OF NATIONALITY. CHAPTER V. 


Effects of the surrender of Cornwallis. 

On English politics. Fall of Lord North. 
Reginnings of negotiations for peace. 

Shelburne sends Oswald to Franklin. 

Necessity for independence. 
Adams and Jay suspicious of the Bourbons. 
The peace commissioners gather at Paris. 

Captivity of Henry Laurens. 

Will America disregard the alliance? 

Spain and the western boundary. France and the fisheries. 
The commissioners disobey their instructions. 

Preliminary negotiations. Tories. Fisheries. Debts. 
Vergennes complains of bad faith. 
Sweden and Prussia negotiate treaties with America. 
End of Franklin’s diplomatic career. 

WASHINGTON’S EFFORTS TOWARD A NEUTRAL NATION. CHAPTER VI. 

Insignificant position of the new United States. 

A permanently neutral nation unknown to Europe. 
John Adams as a neutral at the court of St. James. 

Aggravating conduct of England. Forts. Commercial restrictions. Minister. 
Spain, France, and the Barbary states show contempt. 
John Jay as secretary of foreign affairs. 

Total diplomatic results of Ppreage og er 

ion and war with England. / : 
aS Sng ee sare bound toaid France? Washington decides upon neutrality. 
Here begins the history of political parties. 

The proclamation of impartial conduct between belligerents. 

Washington maintains neutrality. The farewell address. 
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[‘‘ A Walk in Rome,”’ by Professor Oscar Kuhns, appeared in October. In November, 
the same author took his readers on ‘‘ A Gondola-Ride Through Venice.’’] 


Ill. FLORENCE IN ART AND STORY. 


BY JAMES A. HARRISON. 
(Professor in the University of Virginia.) 
The moon whose orb 
Through optic glass this Tuscan artist views 
At evening from the top of Fiesole, 
Or in Valdarno, to descry new lands, 
Rivers, or mountains, in her spotty globe. 
— Milton. 
S I write I have before me one of those delicate bits of Florentine 
are which travelers see displayed in the art-shops of the Tuscan 
|| city, a fruit-basket of Carrara marble chiseled with medallion 
profiles, white on black, lying in the bottom of the basket whose 
= handles, marvels of frost-like cutting, give the finishing touch to 
a cornucopia half plaque, half basket. The surface is chased with deli- 
cately chiseled geometric lines which converge about the medallions ; each 
medallion contains a profile, and each profile stands out luminous against 
its ebon background and encloses a face famous in Italian art or history. 
All Italy —all Florence — looms for the moment from this dainty toy, 
on which with true artistic instinct some unknown soul has lavished its 
loving skill. The vision of Italy swimming on a surface twelve inches in 
diameter — Dante, Savonarola, Raphael, Leo X., Titian, blazoned in cap, 
miter, or cowl on the almost translucent stone—has imprisoned itself 
somehow in the Tuscan basket, a basket full of beauty whose wealth we 
must proceed to unfold, in hints and suggestions, for one city at least. 
The unfolding must necessarily be a piece of what Poe called ‘‘ conglom- 
erate concision,’’ a morning and an evening view of Florence seen from 
two scenically charming points of view, with such intermingling of morn- 
ing, noon, and evening facts and fancies as these coigns of vantage will 
afford as we contemplate the City of the Lilies and its many-colored story. 
It is May, the month of Dante and Savonarola, the most delightful of 
all months in Italy, when the Lombard landscape is literally lost in bloom. 
Here the rocks split open and great purple anemones and glimmering 
daffodils peep forth; yonder a slope is gemmed with pink lilies of the 
valley, pimpernel, and hyacinth, and quaint cyclamens; ragged tulips 
blaze against a ruined wall; fig and myrtle robe themselves with a juicier 
green; wood-doves circle about the lofty stone-pines, and the avenues of 
obeliskine (the word is Shelley’s) cypresses that crawl lingeringly down 
the hills are brilliant emerald at the tips. All is scent, color, light, 
luxuriance. The cloven Apennines to the north still give forth airs 
needle-like in their piercing freshness, as the Alps beyond shoot forth 
their snowy breath into the plains below; but Florence, ‘‘ la bellissima e 
famosissima figlia di Roma,’’ as Dante calls her, sits far down in the 
Lombard plain in a situation like Zion’s, ‘‘ the joy of the whole earth,”’ 
and keen Alpine air blows in vain — in May at least — against the temple- 
sides, or only blows the torpid bulbs into bloom. 
All we have to do this sunny May morning (Chaucer’s as well as 
Dante’s month) is to station ourselves for awhile outside the villa gates 
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of the palace of Lorenzo the Magnificent, at Fiesole, and gaze from our 
northeast position southwest, three miles hence into the heart of 
Florence. Thus seen, Florence is the Venus Anadyomene rising from her 
shell-rim of beautiful hills, dome on dome, tower on tower. The exquisite 
clearness of the Italian morning brings everything into cameo-like relief ; 
the soul of the immemorially old town, clouded like an opal with overlying 
incrustations of history, race, feud, dynasty, seems fitfully to flash forth 
like the fire in the stone and appeal pathetically to the pilgrim to unravel, 
arrange, understand the tangled web on which centuries of weaving 
spiders have woven, hanging here a dew-jewel and there a mote of dust. 
All about us as we stand are memories thick as Vallombrosan leaves, 
from the time of Gatiline, who fled hither from Rome after his conspiracy, 
to Milton and Galileo who, as Leigh Hunt expresses it, ‘‘ give a glory to 
Fiesole beyond even its starry antiquity.’’ In this very garden where we 
stand —a garden matchless for situation and beauty — Lorenzo de’ Medici 
discoursed with his chosen friends Poliziano and Ficino on the beautiful 
visions of Plato and his philosophy; down through the pines, beyond the 
balustraded terraces and gardens of antique cypresses, one catches 
glimpses of the spot made famous by the two scenes of the ‘‘ Decameron ”’ 
of Boccaccio: at the Villa Gherardesca Landor lived and wrote his 
‘* Imaginary Conversations ’’; near by Machiavelli dwelt and penned his 
famous history of Florence; a white village gleams amid the blue hills 
and waves in one’s eyes its one illustrious memory — the birthplace of 
Michael Angelo; Boccaccio sings in every nightingale that flutes from the 
myrtle forests; not far away Galiieo’s villa and the old convent where 
Fra Angelico (the ‘‘ angelic’’ painter) lived and took on monkhood, 
furnish this and that hillside with their clinging memories. 

But the limpid morning light lets us see more than this: the eye 
follows the meandering road until it enters the Porto San Gallo, one of 
the seven gates which admitted to the city until walls and gates were 
pitilessly torn down only a few years ago. The Arno sweeps across the 
plain like a great silver harp-string in a land ready to break forth into 
spontaneous music, and over it leap six graceful bridges connecting the 
Lungarno with the celebrated Boboli Gardens and the Pitti palace, of 
which Shelley writes in prose as delicious as his verse: 

** You see below, Florence, a smokeless city, its domes and spires occupying the vale; 
and beyond to the right the Apennines, whose base extends even to the walls. The green 
valleys of these mountains, which gently unfold themselves upon the plain, and the inter- 
vening hills covered with vineyards and olive plantations, are occupied by the villas, which 
are, as it were, another city—a Babylon of palaces and gardens. In the midst of the 
picture rolls the Arno, through woods and bounded by the aérial snow and summits of the 
Lucchese Apennines. On the left a magnificent buttress of lofty, craggy hills, overgrown 
= — juts out in many shapes over a lovely vale, and approaches the walls of 
the city.”’ 

In this ‘‘ smokeless’’ air indeed everything cuts the eye in statuesque 
perfection, like a jewel, with a crystalline precision unknown in the 
smoked-topaz mists of London or even in the gray translucency of Paris 
or Edinburgh. 

Leaving Fiesole, the ancient arz, or core of Florence when it was an 
Etruscan citadel intrenched like a Rhine-land burg on its castled height, 
the traveler-pilgrim may as well put on the ‘‘ sandal shoon”’ of the 
historian, and slip noiselessly, as travelers do in Mohammedan mosques, 
into the cor cordium, the heart of hearts, of Arnolfo’s and Brunelleschi’s 
town, not trying to separate from their inextricable coil the distinct 
strands of a knotty medieval history — hopeless task!—but trying to 
throw into broad luminous masses salient groups of events in the course 
of twelve hundred years. Milton spitefully speaks of the wars of the 
Angles and Saxons as the “‘ fights of kites and crows’’; even a less 
amiable historian might characterize those of the Lombard city-republics 
with their fretful republicanism as the brawls of lions and tigers. 
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Florence, fabled to have been so called’ because it was founded in a field 
of flowers, continually belied its beautiful name, and for half a millennium 
bathed itself almost daily in the blood of its children. Thus it was that 
it exemplified literally and obstinately the réle of the leper Henry in the 
wonderful ‘‘ Golden Legend ’’: a bath of human blood alone could restore 
its youth. 

One can stand on the platform of the date 1200, as the pilgrim just 
now stood on the lovely terrace of Lorenzo’s villa, and gaze inward and 
downward on Florentine story, singling out remarkable centuries or glow- 
ing episodes as one singled out Brunelleschi’s dome or the chiseled bell- 
tower of Giotto, leaving the rest in the mist from which not even Villani, 
Villari, or Machiavelli has been able to extricate it. 

All at once, at the figure 65, the mist begins to blaze: Dante Alighieri 
is born and burns through the darkness, virtually beginning the history 
of this unique town for us moderns, and justifying the association of lions 
and lilies on its coat-of-arms. For the lion-like Dante held in his soul 
the lily Beatrice as Florence the Fair, city of the Graces, reared her 
leonine population amid scenes of grace and beauty such as no other city 
could show in their startling antagonism. The most sanguinary city-folk 
in the world, dyed blood-red with incessant combat of Guelph and 
Ghibelline, of pope and emperor, of noble and simple, of one guild with 
another, grew up amid surroundings most dreamlike in loveliness, the 
very refinement of palace-interiors and painted cells making the outside 
animalism the more rampant. Exile, decapitation, murder in the streets, 
assassinations in church, poisoning of wives and heirs when they happened 
to be in the way, sieges, house-to-house pursuits, pandemon-land let loose 
among the frowning palazzi and light-bespangled piazze at a moment’s 
notice -— Florence went through a five hundred years’ course of living 
tragedy before she settled down into the smiling picture of perfect love- 
liness that we see today. It is said that Persian muftis distil a potent 
medicine out of the tears wept at the funeral ceremonies of Islam; even 
so old Florence has grown magically lovely out of her tears, making 
herself the more beautiful and pathetic with her self-anointings of grue- 
some history. No town so small is of history and story, song and legend, 
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so compact; walking the streets is turning over the leaves of a richly 
illuminated missal, too richly illuminated indeed, for every step is a 
picture, every street-corner burns with a cresset of brightly-lighted 
legend, every lion-headed door-knocker sets a troop of galloping echoes 
afloat within chapel and cloister, the very sunlight is ensanguined with 
assassinations or bleached with historic bridals or haunted by airy phan- 
toms of the past. 

The Tuscan city-republics resembled the Greek city-republics in many 
respects, and ended like the Grecian cities with a tyrant planted firmly in 
the saddle. As in Hellas, Samos and Mitylene, Corcyra and Cyprus 
and Crete grew up from a handful of immigrants and fisher-folk, intent 
on bread and boats and the common necessaries of life, into great civic 
commonwealths buzzing with the noise and bustle of Mediterranean com- 
merce; so the island-cities of the Etrurian plain, far inland, shrouded in 
verdure and isolated from each other, greet us at the dissolution of the 
Roman Empire in 476, each under the control of some bishop or count, 
independent of any central controlling organism, sometimes leagued 
together, sometimes lawless or autocratic, like the autochthonous settle- 
ments of Athens or Sparta. Charlemagnes and Fredericks, emperors and 
pontiffs, come and go; the little Lombard cities grow and grow, develop 
a lively municipal life within their walls, compete with each other com- 
mercially as Chicago and New York now compete, and by Dante’s time 
every mountain-crest is starred with a castle, every desirable situation 
has blossomed into a city, every river— Po, Brenta, Mincio, Arno—is a 
great shining necklace on which is strung a string of towns. There are 
such things as jeweled rosaries wherein the paternosters are purple 
amethysts interspersed here and there with an emerald ave; so are the 
Tuscan cities, Florence and Venice, in their uplifted distinction, emeralds; 
Genoa, Pisa, Verona, Bologna, amethysts; Endymions asleep nowadays, 
many of them, on their tawny hillsides, but then bacchantes with wild 
dancing hair and twinkling feet, bursting with young turbulent life. 

Through hundreds of years the Tuscan communes grew under their 
republican forms of self-government, prosperous, aggressive for liberty, 
full of the old Roman spirit of “sélf-assertion, trading with each other, 
having sea-outlets at Genoa and Venice, developing the guild-system with 
marvelous strength and rapidity until each small commonwealth — Milan, 
Pavia, Sienna, Mantua, and the rest—in friendly rivalry had put on, as 
it were, its Sunday architectural clothes and outshone its rivals in cathe- 
dral, town-hall, and campanile, each splendidly housing itself and its 
divinity (generally one of the myriad forms of Mary) under the great 
working and praying orders of Dominicans or Franciscans, in Dante’s 
century. 

This. particular century and the two or three centuries ensuing, were 
rent with cries of Guelph! Ghibelline! Neri! Bianchi! (Blacks! Whites !) 
— senseless cries that really meant as little to the Florentines as they do 
to us, except for the imp of the perverse in all human hearts that will 
array men and women on sides against each other-—I here, you there, 
forsooth! The Guelphs represented the democrats who favored papal 
supremacy over all Italy —Italy for the Itaiians; the Ghibellines incar- 
nated the meddling spirit of German imperialism, which claimed 
supremacy over Italy, in a ‘‘ Holy Roman Empire,’”’ for the. kaisers 
beyond the Alps, as successors of Charlemagne. 

Every Tuscan town took up the insane quarrel and ran amuck against 
every other; every town split into crazy halves and the halves hung, 
drew and quartered each other; every street had a Guelph and a Ghibel- 
line side to it; every family was down with the papal or the imperialist 
murrain; even man and wife, brother and sister divided, wrestled, fought, 
died on opposite sides. 

‘The Guelph party meant the people of the communes, the men of industry and com- 
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merce, the upholders of civil liberty, the friends of democratic expansion. The Ghibelline 
party included the naturalized nobles, the men of arms and idleness, the advocates of 
feudalism, the politicians who regarded constitutional progress with disfavor. Divided by 
irreconcilable ideals, each side became eager to possess the city for itself, each prepared 
to die for its adopted principles.’’ 


And so a world of quaint yet vital distinctions sprang up from its Partisan distine- 
antagonism : tions. 
‘* Ghibellines wore feathers in their caps upon one side, Guelphs on the other. Ghibel- 
lines cut fruit at table crosswise, Guelphs straight down. In Bergamo [the city of Tasso’s 
forefathers] some Calabrians were murdered by their host, who discovered by their way of 
slicing garlic that they sided with the hostile party. Ghibellines drank out of smooth, 
Guelphs out of chased, goblets. Ghibellines wore white and Guelphs red, roses. Turning, 
passing in the street, throwing dice, gestures in speaking or swearing, were used as 
pretexts for distinguishing one half of Italy from the other. So late as the middle of the 
fifteenth century, the Ghibellines of Milan tore the crucifix from the high altar of the 
cathedral at Crema and buried it, because the face turned to the Guelph shoulder. Every 
great city has a tale of love and death that carries the contention of its adverse families 
into the region of romance and legend. The story of Romeo and Juliet is a myth which 
brings both factions into play.’’ 


Each Italian city, moreover, had some great family, or group of Influential families. 
families, prominent in it, like the Pisistratide or the Alemzonide of 
Athens, who had lifted themselves by trade, commerce, wealth, or intel- 
lectual distinction above the rest, and strove to crystallize this distinction 
into a tyranny. Thus, Milan had her Visconti and Sforza, “Rome her 
Colonnas, Borgias, Orsini, Genoa her Dorias, Ferrara her Estes, Florence 
her Medici. Some of these were noble, others sprang from the people. 
The Medici gave two popes to Rome, two queens to France; the Borgias 
and Visconti are famous in the annals of art, statesmanship, and cruelty ; 
the Dorias made Genoa illustrious on the sea. Italy, which wrought such 
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beautiful speech in Ruskin, in the Brownings, in Goethe, in Hawthorne, 
wrought beautiful things also in the souls of many of these masters — or 
rather out of them, for from these polluted streams poured the crystal 
floods that enshrined themselves in the ‘‘ frozen music ’’ of Italian belfry 
and cathedral, Palazzo Vecchio, and doge’s palace, — those ‘‘ tiger-striped 
cathedrals ’’’ which Mrs. Browning celebrates, those mellow towers whose 
pathetic bells peal out to us across the centuries from the rhymes of the 
‘* Divina Commedia,’ those baptisteries of Florence and Pisa whose 
chiseled tulip-domes cover urn-like so much beautifully sculptured story 
and poetic legend, those municipal palaces and mighty picture galleries 
that are object-lessons, to the whole world, of Tuscan intelligence. 

For, as Symonds justly remarks, it was the supreme intelligence of the 
Tuscans, especially of the Florentines, that brought in the Renaissance, 
that lifted 
the plain of 
Lombardy 
high into the 
air of intellec- 
tual thought, 
like the Par- 
thenon on top 
of the Acrop- 
olis, and 


made this 
singularly 
subtle people 
more like the 
ancient Hel- 
lenes than any 


other Euro- 
pean folk. 
Through hun- 
dreds of years 
of friction, 
clash, clangor 
of arms and 
a larm-bells, 
feuds and 
street - fights, 
Guelph and 
Ghibelline 
massacring, 
religious 
frenzy, and 
monkish fan- 
aticism, this Florentine spirit had sharpened like tempered steel, taken 
on a trenchant edge, cut through shams and cabals, led the whole medi- 
eval world, as Vergil led Dante, out of the dark ages, and planted 
a new world brilliant with all possibilities in the limitless domain 
swept by Galileo’s telescope and navigated by Columbus’s ships. Won- 
derfully typified is this spirit of the dark ages in the superhuman figures 
of Morning and Evening that Michael Angelo has grouped about the 
tomb of the Medici in the chapel of San Lorenzo; all things slumber and 
are asleep — and yet there are uneasy stirrings and a stertorous breath- 
ing; troubled dreams flit over the face of the dreaming marble; these 
dreams mirror themselves in the kindling face of Dawn, the other colossal 
form, which is Florence a-tiptoe on the mountain top welcoming the 
day — the dawn of the vita nuova,— modern civilization. 

Up to 1200 the busy city had been growing into an alert, vivacious, 
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money-loving commune governed first by consuls whose election was Changes in gov- 
controlled by the grandees (grandi), and then, when Barbarossa filled al] ¢™ment. 
the castles round Florence with German counts and garrisons (1162), by 
podestds, or foreign representatives of the imperial German government. 
The head of the republic was called the gonfalonier, the ‘‘ standard- 
bearer,’? who bore the Excelsior-flag of Florence to victory, and 
was to Florence what the doge was to Venice. Each of the greater 
guilds (lawyers, doctors—to which the Medici belonged — bankers, 
merchants, weavers, silk mercers, furriers, clothiers, butchers, cobblers, 
masons, carpenters, and smiths)—— had its gonfalonier, its hall, its insig- 
nia, its traditions, its power in the state, and all contributed richly to 
the support of the city. 
From 1200 to 1434, when the golden tyranny of the Medici begins, and Coming of the 
an Augustan age like that of Pericles, Louis XIV., or Elizabeth dawns Medici. 
over the pen- 
insula, nearly 
two hundred 
and fifty 
years of fac- 
tion — fight- 
ing—red 
rose against 
white, Neri 
against Bian- 
chi, Buon- 
uomini 
against Ami- 
dei, Cerchi 
against Don- court oF BARGELLO, 


ati, one olig- THE FORMER PALACE 


: OF THE PODESTAS, 
archy against NOW THE NATIONAL 


another— MUSEUM. 
unrolls its 
bloody ribbon 
before us, 
scarred and 
stained with 
internecine 

strife, civic 

feud, munic- 

ipal revolu- 

tion. And 

yet all the 

way down 

this blood- 

red avenue 

of two hundred and thirty-four years there is advance, progress, 
evolution, increase in refinement and civilization, an exquisite growing 

sense of the beauty of things, of the beauty of the world, of the beauty 

of the church, of women, of children, of all beautiful things. Mrs. 
Oliphant, in her delightful volume on Florence, notices this curious and 
perpetual conflict going on in what Savonarola called the ‘‘ heart of A never-ending 
Florence ’’ between the two valves of that wondrous organism, Art and ©onflict. 
Life, Grace and Nature, Ideality and Earth. While Dante was being 

tossed into contemptuous exile and the Pazzi were concocting their 
sacrilegious conspiracy against Lorenzo, while furious mobs swept the 
streets and martyrs like Savonarola were burned in the public squares, 

and the spectacle:of an archbishop, gibbeted, was no uncommon one, 
Florence robed herself in jasper and serpentine and precious marble, 
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Giotto’s campanile rose story on story on its flower-like stem, beautiful 
as a poet’s dream, Arnolfo’s Santa Croce opened its spacious nave to 
become the Westminster Abbey of her illustrious dead, Brunelleschi’s 
dome lifted its gigantic miter above the cathedral of the Flower (every- 
thing is a flower—a passion-flower—in Florence), Ghiberti’s doors 
(‘‘ worthy to be the gates of Paradise,’’ cried Michael Angelo) opened 
into the ancient baptismal shrine where all Florentine children are chris- 
tened, and old San Marco covered itself with the dainty angel-visions, 
wreath on wreath, cell on cell, wrought by the adoring brush of Fra 
Angelico and Fra Bartolommeo. As many angels as there were within, 
so many devils were there without! 

When the age of the Medici dawned in 1434 with Cosimo and Lorenzo 
and Piero burning 
lamps of incense 
before the bust of 
Plato, Florence 
had already be- 
come, like Athens 
twenty-five hun- 
dred years before, 
the eye of the 
world; Greeks 
and Tuscans form 
that miraculous 
twinship never 
seen before, never 
imagined since. 
The gem-like indi- 
viduality of Ital- 
ian cities had 
never reached 
such lustrous 
emphasis before, and of all these poem-cities, each so individual in its 
clear-cut outline — mother-of-pearl Venice, Pisa with its snow-white 
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vision of leaning tower, cathedral, and baptistery pure as a white japonica, 
arcaded Bologna and its venerable university, Genoa towering on its 
mountain with the silver table of the Tyrrhenian sea loaded with good 
things at its feet, and many a forgotten Niobe-town weeping on its aban- 
doned hill — of all these picture-and-poem cities, I say, Florence has the 
most of poem and picture, the least dubious profile, the most voluptuous 
face-angles, the most opulent memories. Rome is the Sibyl, Venice 
the Ariadne deserted by the empurpling seas, Sienna the Prophetess 
sitting on her heights; Florence alone is the purely beautiful Woman, 
altogether human in aspect and association, not mystic like Assisi, not 
sibylline like the Eternal City, not ascetic like Vallombrosa; a human 
being among 
cities with 
all the wrin- 
kles and sins 
and graces of 
the living 
thing upon 
her. 

And this 
the Medici 
made Flor- 
ence. In an- 
cient times, 
was it Phidias 
who aspired 
to carve 
Mount Athos 
into the sem- 
blance of a 
god? How- 
ever that may 
be, the hun- 
dred years of 
the Medici 
rule (14384- 
1537) sutticed 
to mold Flor- 
ence into the 

- wonder of the 
world, off- 
and-on as 
that rule was, 

interrupted as it came to be by revolutions, banishments, deaths, assas- 
sinations, sieges, plagues, pestilences, and famines. These great 
merchant-princes were more than mere Rothschilds; they were saturated 
to the finger-tips with all the culture of the Greeks and Romans; their 
very breath was art; their very souls lived in Poliziano and Ficino, in Da 

Vinci, and Angelo, in Mirandola and the artists of the cingue cento. 

Florence struggled and fought against them as she did against the 

imperialists; she finally rid herself of them; but the birth-mark — the 

indelible stigma— was there. In the Emperor Charles V.’s time (1500- 

55) she fell into the hands of the great world-power of Germany-Spain ; 

later (1765) she became the capital of the grand duchy of Tuscany and 
passed to the art-loving Austrian grand dukes who, tyrants as they were 
from Leopold down to Napoleon’s kingdom of Etruria, almost in our day, 
yet loved the city, lavished money on her great buildings, filled her Uffizi 
and Pitti palaces with inestimable treasures of art else lost, and appointed 
themselves the kingly custodes of the Tuscan art collections. 
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Most delightful of all are the literary and artistic associations that drape 
and garland Florence from top to toe and make of her annals one bead-roll 
of celebrated names. Never perhaps has the longing for Italy been more 
passionately expressed than Goethe has expressed it in his lovely “ Mignon”: 

** Kennst du das Land, wo die Zitronen bliihn, 

Im dunkeln Laub die Goldorangen gliihn, 

Ein sanfter Wind vom blauen Himmel weht, 

Die Myrte still und hoch der Lorbeer steht, 

Kennst du es wohl? 

Dahin! Dahin 
Mocht’ ich mit dir, o mein Geliebter, ziehn 
—lines musically paraphrased by Lord Byron in his ‘‘ Bride of Abydos’’: 

‘* Know ye the land where the cypress and myrtle 

Are emblems of deeds that are done in their clime?” 

The whole literary world has made of this favored Tuscan city its idol, 
its emblem of 
intellectual 
delights, its . 
symbol of the 
artistically per- 
fect. From 
its twisting, 
labyrinthine 
streets wells up 
the story of 
eight hundred 
years as won- 
derfully con- 
temporaneous jf 
as if it all hap- 
pened but yes- 
terday. The 
golden Tuscan 
air has em- 
balmed every- 
thing as in an 
herbarium. 
Here we stop | 
and see the Ma- — 
donna of Cima- 
bue (the first | 
great Italian . 
painter) borne 
in triumph to 
Santa Maria 
Novella; there is the shepherd Giotto drawing rude pictures of his 
sheep as Cimabue comes along and, from shepherding flocks on the purple 
Etrurian hills, passing into the great representative painter of early 
Italy, fairly setting the peninsula ablaze, from Florence to Assisi and 
Assisi to Naples, with his inspired pencil. 

Next, the streets fill with hooded Dominicans and cowled Franciscans 
who in a passion of rivalry lay the foundation stones of Santa Croce, the 
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*** Know’st thou the land where citron-apples bloom, 
And oranges like gold in leafy gloom, 
A gentle wind from deep-blue heaven blows, 
The myrtle thick, and high the laurel grows? 
Know’st thou it then? 
’Tis there! ’Tis there! 
O my true loved one, thou with me must go!’’ 
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Cathedral, and San Marco, San Giovanni; or San Michele, San Lorenzo, 
flowered all over like golden brocade with the work of Orcagna, Ghirlan- 
dajo, Luca della Robbia, Michael Angelo, spring up in the narrow 
fortress-like streets with their ‘‘ kneeling windows,’’ square Guelph 
towers, and forked battlements of the Ghibellines; Arnolfo starts his 
mighty palaces; Angelo erects his frowning fortifications; Donatello 
labors on his great Hebrew David and Christian St. John and St. George 
until, as the chips fly from beneath his flashing chisel, the sculptor in the 
ecstasy of creation shrieks, ‘‘ Speak!’’ to the almost articulate marble; 
and Benvenuto Cellini, exquisite modeler of fruit-baskets and salt-cellars, 
wreaks his surcharged imagination on a classic myth, and plants his 
breathing Perseus amid the graceful arches of the Loggia. 

Not one but a hundred examples attach themselves to the names of 
these immortal craftsmen, many of whom began as jewelers, goldsmiths, 
hammering 
gold-foil into 
fairy trinkets, 
and ended as 
incomparable 
architects, en- 
gineers, wield- 
ers of brush 
and chisel who 
lifted Giotto’s 
tower upon its 
lily-stem of ala- 
baster, swung 
Brunelleschi’s 
dome into the 
heavens, or 
blazoned Santa 
Maria’s ceilings 
with all the 
company of 
heaven. 

In literary 
anecdote and 
association 
Florence no 
less supera- 
bounds. Dan- 
te’s great poem 
in the vernacu- 
lar fixed that 
- vernacular as 
the standard —lingua Toscana in bocca Romana’’—forever of purest 
Italian. Petrarch’s Florentine parents introduced the poet of Laura to 
the soft vowels and consonants of Tuscany,— the poet from whom flowed 
that Pactolean stream of Humanism which made the Revival of Learning 
possible in Italy, and rendered Latin and Greek for a hundred years the 
very ‘‘ penates,’’ the hearth-gods, of the penetralia of every cultured 
Italian household. Boccaccio, born in Paris, was nevertheless a Floren- 
tine of the Florentines who wrote the finest of Tuscan prose, inspired 
Chaucer’s ‘‘ Canterbury Tales,’’ and lectured on Dante. The chanting 
Dante, indeed, the smiling Boccaccio, the singing Petrarch, the jesting 
Ariosto all stand close to the magic circle of the Medici and their favorite 
Poliziano, Aretino, Mirandola, and Ficino, Latinists who spoke and wrote 
Ciceronian Latin as they discussed the Platonic philosophy in the gardens 
of the Villa Lorenzo. 
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NORIA, SHOWING 
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SAVONAROLA WAS 
BURNED AT THE 
STAKE IN 1498.] 
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In the broad, unimpassioned, luminous pages of Machiavelli, in the 
picturesque chronicles of the three Villani, and of Dino Campagni, in 
Guicciardini’s ‘‘ Istoria d’Italia’’ with its masterly delineation and philo- 
sophic depth of thought, in the moving chapters of Nardi, Nerli, Varchi, 
Segni, the lover of history can note what historic gifts the Florentine 
historians from 1469 to 1589 developed. 

And who does not know Vasari’s delightful ‘‘ Lives of the Painters,’’ 
Benvenuto’s autobiography, the sonnets of Michael Angelo to Vittoria 
Colonna so gracefully translated by Symonds, the inimitable fun of Pulci’s 
‘* Morgante Maggiore,’’ and the canticles of Lorenzo himself? 

Perhaps the most striking contrast in all Florentine story is that of 
this same laughing, singing, jesting, marvelously learned Lorenzo, lover 
and founder of libraries, despot, tyrant, art-lover, synonym of sensuality, 
with the dark, frowning, impassioned Savonarola as he lightens and thun- 
ders upon us from the pages of ‘‘ Romola’’ or from Howells’s pictorial 
‘** Florentine Mosaic’’; the great Dominican preacher of San Marco 
who insisted that Christ was King of Florence, who bearded Lorenzo in 
his den, and insulted him on his death-bed, and at last, beloved as he 
was, was burned by the execrable Alexander VI. in the public square of 
the city. 

All this is, however, but a sip from the chalice of Florentine memories. 
From the time — and long before — when Milton visited the starry Galileo, 
and Chaucer and Wyatt and Surrey wrought their famous poems after 
Italian forms— from Marlowe’s ‘‘ Jew,’’ and Shakespeare’s Shylock, 
Cesar, and Coriolanus — innumerable have been the connections between 
England — and, later, America — and Italy. 

‘* Here repose 
Angelo’s, Alfieri’s bones, and his, 


The starry Galileo, with his woes ; 
Here Machiavelli’s earth, return’d to whence it rose,’’ 


wrote Childe Harold of Santa Croce, connecting the Italian-loving Byron 
with Florence. One associates the Hall of Niobe, in the Uffizi Art 
Gallery, with Shelley’s eloquent words and presence. From ‘‘ Casa 
Guidi Windows’’ yonder peeps that inspired face of Mrs. Browning, 
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‘* all eyes and curls,’’ that now rests beneath the tomb in the Protestant 
cemetery, near Theodore Parker’s; not far away are the mountains of 
Monte Beni where the ‘‘ Marble Faun ’’ began his spiritualization. “Here 
lived the Trollopes and the sculptor Powers; Rogers wrote the graceful 
couplets of his “‘ Italy ’’’ in this apartment, Longfellow and Ruskin, Mme. 
de Staél and George Sand, dwelt in that. Here, even now, lives that 
charming American, Francesca Alexander, whose lovely ‘‘ Story of Ida’”’ 
and ‘‘ Roadside Songs of Tuscany ’’ were edited and published by Ruskin 
himself. And conceive the intense vitality of a city which in 1866 could 
celebrate the sizth centenary of its greatest citizen, Dante! 

Our historic stroll through Florence has at length brought us up to 
San Miniato and the Torre del Gallo, the observatory of Galileo where he 
studied the ‘‘ spotty globe’’ of the moon with which the sketch begins. 
This view — now sunset-flushed —inspired most beautiful lines in the 
author of ‘‘ Aurora Leigh’’ and in Rogers, in Mrs. Jameson, and in 
Pascarel, in Hawthorne, and the writer from whom we make our final 
quotation : 


‘‘ The view from San Miniato is best seen towards sunset. From an eminence, studded 
by noble cypresses, the Arno meets the eye, reflecting in its tranquil bosom a succession of 
terraces and bridges, edged by imposing streets and palaces, above which are seen the 
stately cathedral, the church of Santa Croce, and the picturesque tower of the Palazzo 
Vecchio, while innumerable other towers, of lesser fame and altitude, crown the distant 
points of the city, and the banks of the river, which at length —its sinuous stream bathed 
in liquid gold — is lost sight of amidst the rich carpet of a vast and luxuriant plain, bounded 
by lofty Apennines. Directly opposite to the eye rises the classical height of Fiesole, its 
sides covered with intermingled rocks and woods, from amidst which sparkle innumerable 
villages and villas.’’ 


Truly Dante was right when he called Florence ‘‘ la bellissima e famosis- 


sima figlia di Roma! ”’ 
AN ITINERARY OF THE CHIEF BUILDINGS OF FLORENCE. 


Though Florence stands today second only to Rome in the charm which it possesses for the 
student of Italy, it was not the earliest of the northern cities to come into prominence. 
The neighboring city of Pisa, its formidable commercial rival, possessed peculiar advantages 
as a seaport town and early rose to importance. But Florence, originally situated upon a 
Roman road, and guarding the bridge across the Arno, commanded the highway from Rome 
to Germany. This strategic point therefore gave the city ultimate contro! of the Arno 
basin, while her gifted people, the Etruscans, ‘‘ intellectually and artistically the pick of 
Italy,’’ brought to her unquestioned supremacy in the world of art and letters. 

Up to the latter part of the thirteenth century, the time of Dante, we must think of 
Florence as a town without associations or buildings of any especial note, save the old 
Baptistery, whose chief fame belongs to a later time; but while Dante was still a young 
man two famous churches were begun under the direction of the Friars whose influence 
was being felt throughout Italy. At this period the city extended no farther away from 
the river than the cathedral, and the new churches of Santa Maria Novella and Santa Croce 
were both outside the walls. Our tour through the city may properly begin with Santa 
Croce, which was founded by the Franciscans in 1294. That this church was erected by 
the followers of St. Francis no one is likely to forget who notes the brown robes of the 
order which appear in many of its famous pictures. The Franciscans believed in ‘‘ works,’’ 
and their church was founded in a poor quarter of the city. It was designed for great 
popular audiences, which explains its immense nave. The breadth of the church also made 
it convenient for tombs, and it came in time to be regarded as the ‘‘ Westminster Abbey ’’ 
of Florence, Here rest Michael Angelo and Machiavelli, and though Ravenna refused to 
give up the ashes of Dante a monument was erected to him here. The church possesses 
peculiar charm for the student of art, as it is rich in the works of the early painters. The 
other great church of the Friars was Santa Maria Novella, founded by the Dominicans, the 
guardians of the Faith, and later the upholders of the Inquisition. This church also is a 
treasure house of the works of the early Florentine artists. In the Rucellai chapel we 
shall find the famous Madonna by Cimabue, the teacher of Giotto. This picture created 
such a furor in its day that it was borne from the painter’s studio to the church in solemn 
procession, ‘‘ followed by the whole population, and with such trivmph and rejoicings that 
the quarter where the painter dwelt obtained the name which it has ever since retained of 
Borgo Allegri’’ (joyous place). 

The name Rucellai recalls one of the famous Florentine families who were patrons of the 
church of Santa Maria Novella, and whose palace is to be seen only a short distance from 
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the church. Close by also, on the Via Strozzi, is the home of another churchly family, the 
medieval Strozzi palace, a formidable stronghold ‘‘ for defence against civic foes with 
barricaded windows high up on the ground floor and a castle-like front.’’ Mr. Grant Allen, 
in his charming guide book, says of these palaces: ‘‘ Contrast these fortress town-houses 
of the turbulent Italian nobles with the relatively free and open mansions of the mercantile 
Venetians, among whom under the strong rule of the Doges and the Oligarchy internal peace 
was so much earlier secured.’’ 

From these early churches the natural transition is to the square of the cathedral, for 
though the Baptistery is practically the oldest of th public buildings of Florence, the 
Duomo was not founded until the year of Santa Croce, though rising upon the site of an earlier 
church. With the Duomo are associated the great names of Arnolfo, the architect Giotto 
who built the exquisite Campanile, and Brunelleschi who erected the dome. Pisa already 
had its cathedral, and the new Duomo of Florence when finished was the largest church in 
Italy. Mr. Allen says of it: ‘‘ Few churches are, cn the whole, so much a national monu- 
ment and so little a place of divine worship. Everything here is sacrified to the beauty and 
size of the exterior, which is vast and impressive.’’ The celebrated bronze doors of Ghiberti 
were added to the Baptistery in the fifteenth century. Just across the street from the 
choir of the cathedral is the cathedral museum where, among other treasures, will be found 
the originals of the charming singing boys and girls of Luca della Robbia, so familiar to 
many of us from numerous casts. 

Sut the center of interest for the visitor to Florence is beyond all question the convent 
of San Marco, reached by the Via Cavour from the square of the Duomo. The convent, 
first owned by the Silvestrine monks and after by the Dominicans, became, in the early 
fifteenth century, the home of Fra Angelico, who adorned its walls with his immortal 
frescos. The ‘‘ good archbishop’’ Antonino is also associated with the convent, as well 
as the great preacher Savonarola, and the artist monk Fra Bartolommeo whose life was 
deeply influenced by Savonarola. On the way to San Marco we pass the Riccardi Palace, 
the original home of the Medici family before they took possession of the Pitti in 1549. It 
is now the prefecture, and aside from its associations with the ‘‘ magnificent ’’ Lorenzo, 
it is to be remembered for its chapel which contains the remarkable fresco by Benozzo 
Gozzoli, a pupil of Fra Angelico, representing the journey of the Three Kings to Bethlehem, 
and according to a competent critic ‘‘ one of the loveliest things to be seen in Florence.’’ 

Close to the Medici palace is also the Medici church, San Lorenzo, dedicated to St. Law- 
rence, a Medici saint. The church is one of the oldest in Florence, but was burned in 1423 
and reérected under Medici patronage by Brunelleschi. Here are the famous tombs by 
Michael Angelo with their colossal figures of Day and Night on the tomb of Guliano, who 
is represented as a commander, and Evening and Dawn on that of Lorenzo, whose attitude 
suggests profound thought. 

Not far from San Marco we shall find the Academy of Fine Arts, particularly rich in the 
works of Florentine artists: The splendid David of Michael Angelo, originally placed in 
front of the door of the Palazzo Vecchio; also the Prima Vera or ‘‘ Spring ’’ of Boticelli, 
Fra Angelico’s Last Judgment, with its inimitable ‘‘ dance of the angels,’’ and many works 
by Perugino, Fra Lippo Lippi, Ghirlandajo, and others. 

No reader of Browning can enter the piazza Santissima Annunziata without the keenest 
interest in its associations, for here stands the equestrian statue of Ferdinand I., immortal 
because of its association with ‘‘ The Statue and the Bust,’’ while the church which gives 
its name to the square is richly decorated with the frescos of ‘‘ the faultless painter ’’ 
whose character Browning has so subtly analyzed in his well-known poem of Andrea del 
Sarto. 

From the Piazza SS. Annunziata we return once more to the heart of the city, and again 
we are back in the thirteenth century, for the Bargello was the residence of the podestas 
from 1255, and their coats-of-arms may be seen carved on the walls of the inner courtyard. 
In later centuries the building was used as a prison, but now serves the more cheerful 
purpose of a museum, housing Donatello’s St. George, John of Bologna’s Mercury, many of 
the exquisite reliefs of the Della Robbias, and the designs in bronze by Ghiberti and Brunel- 
leschi, with which they competed for the bronze doors of the baptistery. 

On our way to the Piazza del Signoria, we cross the Via Calzaioli and pause at the Or San 
Michele, an ancient market and granary adorned with a statue of the Archangel Michael, 
and hence known as the ‘‘ Granary of St. Michael.’’ In the middle of the fourteenth 
century the loggia was altered into a church and became the worshipping place of the 
trades, the arts, and crafts of the city. Within the church is a much revered image of 
Our Lady, who was so enriched by thankofferings from the survivors of a great plague 
which visited the city, that Orcagna was commissioned to erect a shrine for the picture. 
This shrine is one of the great works of art of Florence. The exterior of the building was 
decorated by the different guilds in appropriate fashion. Donatello’s famous St. George 
in the Bargello was orignally made for this building. 

A short distance from Or San Michele is the Piazza della Signoria, once the forum of 
the Republic and the center of its social and political life. It was here that Savonarola 
was burned in 1498. The castle-like Palazzo Vecchio was in its earliest days the strong- 
hold of the city guilds, who held their own for centuries against the nobles on the one hand 
and the populace on the other. Across the square is the Loggia dei Lanzi, an open build- 
ing erected for public functions. Its later name of Lanzi comes from the German lancers 
stationed here under Cosimo I. The famous Perseus of Benvenuto Cellini, Donatello’s 
Judith, and other great works of art adorn this picturesque spot. 
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Just around the corner from the Loggia we enter the long quadrangle surrounded hy the 
Uffizi palace, containing the postoffice and other public offices. Above these is the world- 
renowned picture gallery, including works of art of many countries. The Tribune contains 
such gems as Michael Angelo’s Holy Family, Titian’s Venus, the Venus de Medici, and a 
number of works by Raphael. One must spend many hours in this great gallery to appre- 
ciate its wealth of art. From the Uffizi a covered passage leads across the Ponte Vec- 
chio, ‘‘ the old bridge’’ of Longfellow’s poem. The goldsmith’s shops have made their 
headquarters on this bridge since the fourteenth century. We cross to the other side of 
the river and find ourselves within the other great art gallery of Florence, the Pitti 
palace, designed and begun by Brunelleschi for Luca Pitti, the rival of the Medici. But 
it ultimately fell into the hands of the Medici, and since 1850 has been the home of the 
reigning sovereign. The king, when in Florence, makes his home here. On the same side 
of the river as the Pitti palace is the church of Santa Maria del Carmine. This church 
was built in 1771, on the site of an older edifice belonging to the Carmelite monastery 
which was the home of Fra Lippo Lippi. The Brancacci chapel survived the fire which 
destroyed the church, and so preserved to us the famous frescos of Masolino and his great 
pupil Masaccio. We may fittingly close our itinerary with the ancient church of San 
Miniato, erected over the remains of Miniatus, an early Christian martyr, and commemor- 
ating also the beautiful legend of San Giovanni Gualberto, the founder of Valiombrosa. 


LEY 


Alcmzonide (alk-mee-on’i-dee). Alighieri (ah-lee-ghee-ay’ree), Bologna (bo lown’yah). 
Bianchi (bee-ahn’kee). Boccaccio (bo-caht’cho). Donati (do-nah’tee). Fiesole (fee-ay’- 
zo-leh). Ghibelline (ghib’el-leen). Machiavelli (mak-ee-ah-vel’lee). Medici (med’ee-chee). 
Neri (nay’ree). Palazzo Vecchio (pah-laht’tso vek’kyo). Pisistratide (pis-is-trat’i-dee). 
Poliziano (po-leet-see-ah’no). Sforza (sfor’tsa). Uffizi (00-fee’tsee). Venus Anadyomene 
(an-a-di-om’e-nee). La bellissima e famosissima figlia de Roma. The fairest and most 
famous daughter of Rome. Lingua Toscana in bocca Romana. Tuscan language on 
Roman lips. Ave. The small beads on a rosary, used to number the Aves — prayers to Mary 
—repeated. Paternoster. Every eleventh bead on a rosary, which is larger than the others 
andis connected with a repetition of the Lord’s prayer. Muftis. Officers of courts in Turkey 
and India acting as interpreters of the Koran and expounders of the law. Custodes. Keep- 
ers. Cinque cento (chin-cue chen-to). The sixteenth century, the renaissance. Pene- 
tralia. The innermost part of a house or temple; a sanctuary. Vita nuova. The 


new life. 
ce fa 


1. What is the origin of the name of Florence? 2. Describe the general situation of 
the city. 3. What relation does Fiesole bear to Florence? 4. How did the Tuscan city- 
republics resemble those of Greece? 5. How had the cities developed up to Dante’s time? 
6. How did the terms Guelph and Ghibelline originate, and what did they mean? 7. How 
was Florence ruled previous to the time of Barbarossa? 8. What were the podestas? 9. 
What famous buildings arose between the time of Dante and the Medicis? 10. What was 
the character of the age of the Medici? 11. What different countries ruled Florence from 
1550 to the nineteenth century? 12. What was Giotto’s tribute to Florence? 13. What 
famous artists and architects beautified Florence, and how? 14. What great literary 


names are associated with the city? 


1. Explain the allusion to Vallombrosan leaves. 2. What American poem likens the 
snow on a roof to Carrara marble? 3. What was the ‘‘ Decameron’’? 4. What ‘‘ two 
scenes ’’ in the ‘‘ Decameron ’’ are referred to? 5. What was the ‘‘ Golden Legend’’? 6. 
What was the origin of the lion and the lily on the Florentine coat-of-arms? 7. Who was 
Endymion? 8. Explain the allusion to the Bacchantes. 
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Mrs. Oliphant’s Makers of Florence. Trollope’s and Machiavelli’s Histories of Florence. 
Leigh Hunt’s Italian Poets. Hutton’s Literary Landmarks of Florence. Grimm’s and 
Symonds’s Life of Michael Angelo. Mrs. Jameson’s Sacred Art, Legends of the Madonna, 
etc. Vasari’s Lives of the Painters. Villari’s Life of Savonarola, and Machiavelli and 
his Time. Symonds’s Renaissance in Italy. Ruskin’s Mornings in Florence and Val 
d’Arno. George Eliot’s Romola. Mrs. Browning’s Casa Guidi Windows and Letters. 
Hare’s Florence. Horner's Walks in Florence. Perkins’s Tuscan Sculptors. Wad- 
dington’s Sonnets of Europe. Blashfield’s Jn Florence with Romola (Scribner’s.) Long- 
fellow’s and Charles Eliot Norton’s Dante.- Howells’s Italian Poets and Tuscan Cities 
the latter published first in The Century Magazine for 1885. George Sand’s and Mme. 
de Staél’s romances. The Marble Faun. Boccaccio’s Decameron. Grant Allen’s Flor- 
ence. Symonds’s Introduction to Dante. Maria F. Rosetti’s A Shadow of Dante. 
Roscoe’s Life of Vittoria Colonna. Leader Scott’s Echoes of Old Florence: Her Palaces 
and Those Who Have Lived in Them. Roscoe’s and Carpenter’s Life of Lorenzo de’ 
Medici. Symonds’s translation of The Life of Benvenuto Cellini. 
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THE INNER LIFE OF LEONARDO DA VINCL* 


+t + BY ADELIA A. FIELD JOHNSTON. t > 
(Professor of Medieval History, Oberlin College.) 


WT sometimes seems as if Dame Fortune hoards her gifts for a 
long time and then with a prodigal hand, at an unexpected 
moment, with no apparent cause, showers them upon some 
mortal as if he were the favored child of the gods. Such a son 

= of fortune was Leonardo da Vinci. His history reverses all the 
accepted laws of heredity. With a dishonorable parentage of which he 
was always ashamed, with a home devoid of culture, with conditions that 
offered no incentives to higher living, we find him intellectually endowed 
beyond any other man of the Renaissance period. He had a keen insight 
that enabled him to wrest from nature her hidden secrets, and a sensitive 
organization that responded to every demand made upon it. 

His gifts were so varied that we hesitate to call him great in any one 
department of thought lest we prejudice his rank in some other equally 
important field of knowledge. Francis I. said of him: ‘‘ Never any man 
came into the world who knew so much as Leonardo.’’ The world thinks 
of him as an artist, but he was also a philosopher, a scientist in many 
fields, an architect, a musician, and a man of letters. 

Listen to his words of wisdom: 

‘* The man who blames the supreme certainty of mathematics feeds on confusion, and 


we: 


* This is the third CHAUTAUQUAN study of the Inner Life of Historic Figures in Italy. 
Giotto di Bondone appeared in October. Fra Angelico appeared in November. 
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can never silence the contradictions of sophistical science which lead to an eternal quack- 
ery.”’ ‘‘ Science is the captain and practice the soldiers.’’ ‘‘* The water you touch in the 
river is the last of that which has passed, and the first of that which is coming. Thus it 
is with time present.’’ ‘‘ Life well spent is long.’’ ‘‘ When Fortune comes seize her in 
front with a sure hand, because behind she is bald.’’ ‘‘ The knowledge of past time, and 
of places on the earth, is both an ornament and nutriment to the human mind.” 
Leonardo left a large amount of manuscript in the form of short disser- 
tations on a variety of subjects, jotted down, without order, as ideas 
came to him. The jottings covered a period of thirty years, and it was 
his purpose to arrange these for publication, but this he never did. 
Much of this manuscript was lost, but fortunately five thousand pages 
were saved, and are now scattered in public and private libraries through- 
out Europe. Small portions have been published from time to time; but 
it was reserved for Jean Paul Richter to translate and edit these manu- 
script notes. It was a work of love, ‘‘ dedicated by permission to her 
most gracious majesty, the queen,’’ and published in London in 1883. 
The difficulties which the translator overcame were great, for Leonardo 
not only wrote an almost illegible hand, but he wrote from the right of 
the page to the left, which added greatly to the difficulties of deciphering 
his writing. He ran short words together, did not punctuate, and had 
an orthography of his own. Added to this, without any break in his 
writing he often changed his subject. He might begin a page with 
investigations upon the structure of the brain, and end with philosophical 
remarks on the relation of poetry to painting. To give some idea of the 
wide range of his writings, we copy the table of contents of Vol. II. as 
prepared by Richter. ‘‘Notes on Sculpture,’’ ‘‘ Architectural Designs ”’ ; 
** Zoology ’’; ‘‘ Physiology ’’; ‘‘ Astronomy ’’; ‘‘ Physical Geography ”’ ; 
‘* Topographical Notes on Italy, France, Switzerland, Egypt, The Levant, 
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The Nile, The Red Sea, Caspian Sea, Sea of Azov’’; ‘‘ Naval Warfare ’’; 
‘* Philosophical Morals and Maxims.”’ 

Can we wonder that twenty years were required by Richter to complete 
this laborious task? Speaking of Leonardo as a scientist, Eugéne Mintz, 
in his admirable life of the artist, says, ‘‘ He discovered twenty laws, any 
one of which has sufficed for the glory of his successors, and had his 
writings been published they would have advanced science two centuries,’’ 
But we may be thankful that they were not published during his life; for 
he was an Italian, born in 1452, and the jealous eye of the church was 
looking for heresy in every printed page. 

It has always been an unanswered question why the church, at that 
time, permitted a man to say what he pleased with his brush but held 
him to strict account for every word of his pen. Giotto, the painter, 
could place priest and bishop in the lowest circle of his painted Inferno, 
and still walk the streets of his loved Florence in safety; but Dante, the 
poet, was banished from this same Florence and died in exile, because, 
in his written Inferno, he dared to criticize the officers of the church. 
Luther, the reformer, was born only thirty-one years later than Leonardo, 
and we know that all that saved him from the fires of persecution was 
the fact that he lived north of the Alps. Leonardo would hardly have 
found at that time in Italy a friendly castle to open its doors for his 
protection; for Galileo, as late as 1633, was forced by the Inquisition to 
abjure the Copernican theory. According to the rules of the church, 
Leonardo was a heretic, for he held to the freedom of the will, and the 
sacredness of individual conscience. He was a devout member of the 
Catholic church, but he did not believe in the worship of saints, and never 
represented the apostles with halos. But we look in vain through all his 
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writings for an irreverent word. On the contrary they breathe the very 
spirit of devotion. ‘‘I obey Thee, Lord, first for the love I ought to 
bear Thee. Secondly, for that Thou canst shorten or prolong the lives 
of men.’’ ‘‘Q, admirable impartiality of Thine, Thou first Mover; Thou 
hast not permitted that any force should fail of the order or quality of 
its necessary results.’’ 

How dignified he makes human life: 

‘* And you, O man, who will discern in the work of mine the wonderful works of nature, 
if you think it would be a criminal thing to destroy it, reflect how much more criminal it is 
to take the life of a man; and if his external form appears to thee marvelously constructed, 
remember it is nothing as compared with the soul that dwells in that structure; for that 
indeed, be it what it may, is a thing divine. Leave it then to dwell in this world at His 
good will and pleasure, for indeed he who does not value life, does not himself deserve it.”’ 


We understand Leonardo best when we read him backwards; when we 
interpret him by means of later discoveries. His astronomy is clear to 
us through Galileo’s telescope. We comprehend his religious writings, 
which had little in common with the fifteenth century, when we throw 
upon them the light brought in by the Reformation. His philosophy is 
not that of Aristotle; it is modern in conception and application. Many 
of the best scientific appliances of today are but the carrying out of 
natural laws which he discovered, but which the scholars of his time 
called idle vagaries. When we come to study his art we have no aids, 
nothing to interpret him by. No critic has ever been able to analyze the 
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MOUNT BLANC. 


subtle power of his brush; no painter to imitate the play of thought 
which illumines his graceful forms. In the ordinary sense he was no 


portrait painter. Mona Lisa was a real woman, the wife of Leonardo’s ° 


friend, and no doubt the Mona Lisa we know in the Louvre has a strong 
likeness to the woman who lived in Florence, and was noted for her 
beauty. But there is more in the painting than there was in the living 
woman. That something which fascinates us, which haunts our dreams, 
which, like a sweet voice, calls us back again and again, is the artist 
himself. We forget Mona Lisa in the delightful consciousness that we 
have been in spirit touch with Leonardo. 

The master’s greatest work is ‘‘ The Last Supper,’’ in the refectory of 
Santa Maria delle Grazie, at Milan. So much has been written about this 
picture, copies of it are so widely distributed throughout the Christian 
world, that it seems unnecessary to dwell upon it. Like the Sermon on 
the Mount, it never grows old. It has suffered from time, war, and 
floods, but still one feels its matchless rhythm, its consummate power of 
gesture, and its revelation of the deepest passions of the human soul. 

It is impossible to analyze the character of a man like Leonardo. There 
are no standards by which to measure him. While he was genial and 
kind in thought to others, while he was popular with kings and courts, 
he still dwelt in a world of his own. He was one of the few artists of 
his time who had no vices. Perhaps no characterization of the man comes 
nearer the truth than to say—he was purely intellectual. 

It will always be a cause for regret that the world has no good portrait 
of this great man. There is, in Turin, one authentic sketch by himself, 
done in red crayon; but it is only a sketch taken in his old age. The 
portrait by which we know him best is in the Uffizi Gallery at Florence. 
It is by an. unknown artist, but we are thankful for it. It gives us the 
delicate outline of Leonardo’s features, the soft white hair falling in 
waves to the shoulders, the sensitive mouth and the noble poise of the 
head that we know belonged to him. But how we long for the magic 
touch of the master’s own brush. He, and he alone, could have illumi- 
nated those features with the soul light that dwelt within. 


ee: 


1. Give some account of the varied gifts of Leonardo da Vinci. 2. Quote from his 
sayings. 3. Why was the task of editing his works a difficult one? 4. Illustrate the 
way in which the church at that time treated independent thinkers. 5. Describe Leonardo’s 
attitude toward God and man. 6. What are his greatest works? 


MOUNT BLANC. 
BY ORRILL V. STAPP. 


Thou ’witching siren of the crags and snows, 
Who sitteth queen-like in thy gorgeous state 
To there command imperiously the fate 

Of any in whose daring mind there grows 

Love of adventure; thou, the Alpine Rose, 
Whose stem is earth, whose rock-built thorns await, 
Or yawning chasms, deep, insatiate, 

Beckon to man and bind him in the throes 

Which linger ’round life’s dim mysterious end ; 
With all thy ice-bound hidden treachery ; 

With all thou art a tomb; yet do we bend 
Upon our knees in reverence to thee, 

Because thy glory makes of thee the friend 
Of God — an image of His majesty! 


End of Required 
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THE LEGEND OF THE STATUE AND THE BUST. 


(Poem by Robert Browning.) 


BY IDA MASETTI BENCINI. 


HE Piazza dell’ Annunziata ranks as 
one of the most elegant and attract- 
ive squares of Florence. Its three 
sides— the logge of Brunelleschi, 

=—J festooned with the medallions by 
Luca della Robbia, the porch of the sanctuary 
dedicated to the Virgin, and the palace orig- 
inally belonging to the Grifoni, afterwards 
passing into the hands of the Riccardi and 
now the property of the Budini-Gattai family 
— form an artistic setting for the equestrian 
statue of Ferdinand I., grand duke of Tus- 
cany, to whom history assigns fame as a 
wise, politic, and magnificent sovereign. 

The statue was modeled by Gianbologna 
shortly before his death, and Tacca, author 
of the two fountains on either side of the 
square, cast it in bronze. The two artists 
have skilfully endowed the group with life- 
like attitude, and have stamped on the grand 
duke’s face the haughty expression of a ruler 
as well as the boldness and courtliness which 
characterized the original. 

In the fierce whistling of the mountain 
breezes which beat against its face in De- 
cember and January, the statue sits in 
thoughtful attitude — still palpitates in the 
radiant rays of the splendid sun in the Flor- 
entine May-time. 

An atmosphere of romance lingers around 
it, heightened by the artistic surroundings 
which meet one’s eyes on every side, and to 
imaginative and poetic natures who see in 
the tender and thoughtful face of the 
Madonna, venerated and worshiped in the 
neighboring sanctuary, a miracle due to 
celestial hands, the statue too possesses a 
fantastic history. 

It was not for esthetic reasons only that 
the statue was placed in the center of the 
piazza, nor was it entirely due to the con- 
ception of the sculptor, who wished to 
express the majesty of his subject, that the 
head was thrown backwards in regal haughti- 
ness. 

The legend runs that the bride of a Ric- 
cardi was passionately loved by Ferdinand I., 
but that the conventions of court and, more 
than that, the iron will of the husband, pre- 
vented not only the realization of the duke’s 
desires but even the expression to the adored 
one of the ardent passion of his soul. The 


jealous husband forbade his wife to ever 
repass the threshold of the bridal chamber. 
Daily the duke rode by the lady’s window, 
and she awaited his coming on the balcony 
of her palace — mute witness of the equally 
mute development of love, which, finding 
expression only in the intensity of glances, 
made the lovers oblivious to the rapid course 
of years. 

Grown old at last, but still dominated by 
his passion and wishing to immortalize its 
memory through the descending centuries, 
Ferdinand commanded his statue to be 
erected in the piazza, gazing towards the 
window of his vainly adored inamorata, 
whose bust he caused to be executed by 
Luca della Robbia and placed in a niche 
beneath the balcony. 

Such is the legend even now current among 
the Florentine populace which Robert Brown- 
ing has used as the base of one of his poems. 

To the great poet who came from the north 
to seek inspiration from the luminous warmth 
of Italian skies, the evident anachronisms of 
the tradition were no obstacles to its adapta- 
tion. Exquisitely esthetic by nature, he 
found that the artistic piazza was worthy of 
being the scene of a great and poetic love 
story, and that the graceful and delicate 
palace which formed one of its principal 
attractions, might easily have been occupied 
by a beautiful woman beloved by a noble 
sovereign. At the time he wrote the poem 
the palace was still the property of the Ric- 
cardi, a rich and titled family of which the 
lady mentioned in the legend might well have 
been a member. Luca della Robbia, who 
had decorated the fagade of Brunelleschi’s 
logge with medallions of charming babies, 
was surely the only artist capable of model- 
ing the lady’s delicate ‘‘ pale, proud face,’’ 
and the bust certainly must have been placed 
there where the eyes of the royal lover gazed 
longingly. 

Thus by a psychological process, common 
to poetical natures, the tradition, created 
and perpetuated by popular fantasy, became 
reconstructed in Browning’s mind, and by the 
force and genius of his verse, which gave life 
and color to the incidents, he finally con- 
vinced himself that the events really had 
occurred and formed a part of history. 





’TIS CHRISTMAS DAY. 


This theory is confirmed by a note to the 
poem in the Cambridge edition of Browning’s 
works. One of the numerous readers 
of the ‘‘ divinely incoherent’’ poet wrote 
him asking who was the duke and who the 
lady of whose love he had sung; when, 
where, and how the event had occurred; 
whether the Riccardi palace mentioned was 
the one where the prefect of Florence still 
gave magnificent balls, and where was the 
famous balcony. 

The poet responded rather sharply. He 
found the inability to understand what was 
clearly stated in the poem very strange. 
The personages, he affirmed, had existed in 
reality, and were named as he had stated; 
the palace was not the one where the pres- 
ent prefect of Florence gave balls; that the 
tradition narrated was well known to even 
the commonest guide in Florence, and that 
‘* ball-goers ’’ were evidently not ‘‘ history- 
readers ’’ or there would have been no neces- 
sity for asking such questions. 

Robert Browning, in the potential vitality 
of his verse and poetical fantasy, either forgot 
or ignored the fact that no historical docu- 
ment, even in the private archives of the 
Medici family, testifies that Ferdinand I. ever 
loved a bride of the Riccardi family, or any 
other lady who may have lived in this par- 
ticular palace or its neighborhood. Either 
he did not know, or he closed his eyes to the 
fact that the palace in question became the 
property of the Riccardi family only during 
the past century, and that the famous 
Luca della Robbia lived in the first half of 
the fifteenth century, while during the last 
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years of the sixteenth century epoch when 
Ferdinand I. reigned, the last representa- 
tives of the Della Robbia family, who had 
carried on the work of their illustrious an- 
cestor, were dead. How, then, one demands, 
did this legend which history destroys in 
every one of its least details, originate? 

In spite of minute research and numerous 
questions addressed to scholars and archivists 
versed in the details of Medician private 
family history, and among others Enrico Sal- 
tini, the historian of Bianca Cappello and 
publisher of an unedited life of Ferdinand 
I., no light has been thrown on the subject. 
It may be permitted, however, to make the 
following inductions: 

Among the populace of Florence the story 
of the love of Francesco I., brother of Ferdi- 
nand I., and Bianca Cappello, who lived in the 
Piazza San Marco near by, is still repeated. 
At one time even it was believed that she 
had occupied a house in the Piazza dell’ 
Annunziata, but this has been disproved by 
documents. It is also said that the young 
prince fell in love with the fair Venetian on 
seeing her at the window as he passed by on 
horseback. By vulgar error the two grand 
dukes must have been confused, and in time 
the legend which Browning has immortalized 
became accepted as the true version. 

The statue and the piazza are authentic, 
as well as the beautiful palace with the 
empty base of a column flanked by four niches 
more adapted for statues than busts. 
Nothing else remains to testify to the legend 
which Browning’s genius has endowed with 
vitality and interest. 


*TIS CHRISTMAS DAY. 
BY MARY A. MASON, CONSTANTINOPLE. 


Tis Christmas Day and we are far from home, 
But not so far as He, the Child, who came 

That winter night down from the starry dome 
To give us life who call upon His name. 


’Tis Christmas Day — the East repeats the word 
And then forgets the meaning of His birth, 

Forgets the carols that the shepherds heard — 
How Heaven itself proclaimed Him to the earth. 


’Tis Christmas Day, and those afar we love 
Send messages of peace on earth and cheer, 
But He who brought these with Him from above — 
Our guest from Heaven — found cheerless welcome here. 


’Tis Christmas Day, the welcome long delayed 
Is ours to give once more; Come, little Child, 
And dwell within our hearts, for they were made 
To be Thy home all sweet and undefiled ! 











LOVE AND MARRIAGE IN ITALY. 
BY LENA LINDSAY PEPPER. 


HE women of the lower classes in 

Italy have long had the reputation 

of being as patient and enduring as 

the large-eyed oxen that slowly and 

<= _ solemnly travel back and forth along 

the furrows, guided or beaten by the hand 

of the master. Once in a while some dark- 

haired creature with flashing eyes kicks 

against the traces, dust and clods of earth 

are sent flying about, there is a little trag- 

edy, some pain, and then she is whipped 

back again and all goes smoothly for a while. 

But there is a scar left, and sooner or later 

the wound will open afresh, and the fever 

will scorch and burn and refuse to yield to 
the old-time remedy. 

The women of the famous bread riots 
stepped over the traces. They had been 
beaten by starvation and ill-usage and they 
rebelled. They gathered—a ragged, un- 
kempt, gaunt and fierce-eyed mob— and 
hurled sticks aad stones at the executive 
powers and demanded cheaper bread. The 


troops turned their carbines on them, and 
they were forced back into the traces, — but 
their wrongs had been made known to the 
world, and the tax on bread was reduced. 


The end was not there. They had initiated 
a new method of redressing their wrongs, and 
others followed their example. The bread 
riots, headed by women, originated in Sicily, 
and it was not long before the’ women of 
Sicily again rebelled against injustice. This 
time the cause was not the staff of life, but 
another thing of vital importance to the 
women of European countries— the mar- 
riage portion. 

Some scores of years ago Bishop Gioveni 
d’Angio left a sum of money, about sixty 
thousand dollars, the interest of which was 
to be annually distributed in dowries ‘to 
young girls born in and residing at Colle- 
sano. For a great many years this injunc- 
tion was faithfully carried out, but in time 
the guardians of the sum concluded the money 
could be put to better use in the local hos- 
pital. But, although the hospital had only 
about two hundred and forty dollars annually 
to devote to charity, the authorities refused 
to accept a legacy that would rob the girls 
of their dowries. Then the administrative 
powers decided to establish an agrarian bank 
with the funds, claiming that the women 


would be benefited thereby, as their hus- 
bands could borrow money at the fixed rates 
of interest instead of going to a usurer who 
would charge them an exorbitant interest. 
It was then the women rebelled, met in the 
square, and with great outcries and noisy 
exclamations demanded that their marriage 
portions should continue to be paid them as 
the bishop of Angio had ordered. The 
troops were called out and the women scat- 
tered to their homes. Undismayed, they 
congregated again the next day, and the 
next, and in the end won their point, in 
spite of the carbines of the soldiers. 

The question of marriage no sooner occurs 
to the Italian girl than the dot or dowry is 
taken into consideration; on the size of this 
rests the choice of her husband. I once heard 
a young bride-elect declare that her promesso 
sposo was not her ideal. Why then did she 
marry him? Oh, what could a poor girl do 
that had only five hundred lire for a dot? If 
she had had a thousand she could have mar- 
ried Signor ——, the manager of the 
Stabilio Passamenteria where she worked, 
and the loss of such a desirable parti weighed 
upon her spirits. She was a beautiful girl 
with all the characteristic loveliness of her 
race in a marked degree, and with an intel- 
ligence above the average, but because her 
dot was small she had to choose a husband 
far beneath her in mental and moral endow- 
ments. 

There are many charities for the giving 
of dowries to young girls in the larger cities. 
These dowries are given more especially to 
orphans than others. Popes, cardinals, 
princes, nobles, merchants, lawyers and 
others have given of their worldly goods for 
this purpose. The dowries given in Rome 
for a great number of years averaged twelve 
hundred dollars annually. This is no new 
practise but dates back for centuries. Over 
a hundred years ago a little volume was pub- 
lished which stated that sixty thousand scudi 
were annually distributed in dowries. Since 
very early times there has been a society dedi- 
cated to the collection of alms with which to 
portion poor girls, and thus save them from 
the dangers of seduction. Pope Urban left all 
his wealth to this society. In the year 1600 
it annually portioned two hundred girls, 
giving to some fifty and to others one hun- 
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dred scudi. In 1700 it gave four hundred 
portions, and to this day the average is about 
the same. The recipients of this charity 
must be of good character, and born in 
wedlock. The latter condition is overlooked 
in certain cases. In order that no undeserv- 
ing person should receive of this charity the 
girl must undergo a probation of three years, 
during which time she is watched over by 
the society. The dowry is not given her 
until the moment she becomes a wife. The 
Gonfalone is another fraternity for the pro- 
tection and establishment in life of young 
girls. 

As a general thing there are stipulations 
and restrictions connected with these be- 
quests and legacies so that only those of a 
certain class can profit by them. During the 
time when the fall of Venice was expected, 
the kingdom of Sardinia raised a subscription 
of three thousand dollars. One of the sub- 
scribers, a cavalry officer, zave ten thousand 
lire with the provision that it be divided into 
dowries of one hundred lire each to be paid 
to such young girls of the kingdom of Sar- 
dinia of good character as should marry with 
a Venetian emigrant. It is quite a com- 


mon thing for the rich at their own bridal 


festivities to make some poor girl happy 
by bestowing upon her a marriage por- 
tion. 

After the marriage dot is procured there 
are many preliminaries that make the mar- 
riage in haste a thing almost unknown in 
Italy. It generally requires two months of 
preparation to lead up to the important 
moment. First, the bans must be published 
and the birth certificate-of both parties 
presented to the municipal council; then the 
** consensus ’’ must be obtained. This is the 
general consent of the community in which 
the bride lives that the marriage may take 
place. The wedding festivities begin two 
weeks before the greatday. The prospective 
bride and groom visit all their friends. Then 
there is another visit when the bride, with 
a train of relatives, goes about among her 
friends distributing the wedding favors — 
little white satin bags of candy with her own 
and her affianced’s monogram stamped upon 
them in gilt letters or embroidered in silks. 
In return for this little favor a wed- 
ding present of from five to fifty lire is 
expected. 

On the wedding day the bride and groom 
ride to the municipal palace, or court-house, 
in a cab hired for the occasion, in many 
cases the only time in their lives they enjoy 
the luxury of a cab ride. In the municipal 
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palace they must await their turn among 
the greater or less throng of other seekers 
after matrimonial joys. When their names 
are called they walk slowly out attended by 
two relatives; the chanting of the marriage 
formula by the clerk, and the signing of the 
register finishes the civil ceremony. After 
this there is a rest, then a breakfast with 
the friends. The church ceremony is a far 
more elaborate affair. For some length of 
time there has been going on in the Italian 
parliament a question as to the precedence 
of the religious or the civil ceremony. 
The state does not recognize marriages 
celebrated only in the church, and the church 
does not recognize merely state marriages. 
Therefore to satisfy both church and state, 
there must be two marriages, and the ques- 
tion as to which shall take place first has 
produced many stormy debates and bitter 
quarrels. 

The priests have a great responsibility in 
the marriages among the lower classes. 
They possess the confidence of old and young, 
rich and poor, and can marry or prevent 
marriages as they choose. They give coun- 
sel as to business transactions or domestic 
arrangements, they give advice in love 
affairs and the rearing of children. In 
the remote mountain and provincial districts 
is this more especially true, and the priest 
must use great discrimination and delicacy in 
dealing with the people, for oftentimes they 
are jealous and quick-tempered, and a tragedy 
might result from some unwise word of the 
priest. 

One evening as I sat in the house of a 
friend in Cadennabbia playing a calm game 
of ‘‘old maid’’ with Father Pacifico, the 
parish priest, the conversation turned to the 
question of marriage among the peasants, 
and I asked him if it did not puzzle him some- 
times to know just what was best when they 
came to him for advice. He answered by 
relating a little incident that had happened in 
that very neighborhood. One day there 
appeared before him a black-eyed daughter 
of the soil who declared that she was not 
altogether satisfied with her betrothed, and 
asked what should she do to get rid of him. 
Father Pacifico foresaw the vengeance of the 
irate lover if he counseled adversely; on the 
other hand if he advised favorably, he would 
receive the everlasting reproaches of the 
girl and her family if the marriage turned 
out unhappily. So he adopted the following 
method of getting out of the difficulty: 
‘* My daughter,’’ said he, ‘‘ Come this after- 
noon to vespers, listen to the -bells, and do 
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as they tell you.’’ The girl went to vespers 
and listened attentively to the bells that were 
rung during the service. ‘‘ Prendetelo, 
prendetelo’’ (Take him, take him) they 
seemed to say, and she obeyed them. Three 
months later she again appeared before 
Father Pacifico, very much dejected, and 
declared that the marriage had been an un- 
happy one and she feared she had not rightly 
understood the bells. ‘‘* Go again this after- 
noon, my daughter, and if the bells say 
‘ Lasciatelo, lasciatelo’ (Leave him, leave 
him), obey them,’’ said wise Father Pacifico. 
That evening the girl appeared weeping, at 
the father’s door, and said, ‘‘ Pity me, dear 
father, the bells said ‘ Tenetelo, tenetelo,’ ’’ 
(Keep him, keep him). 

Courtship as carried on in Italy is very 
slowly assuming a more liberal character, at 
least in the northern part of Italy, which is 
being influenced more or less by the resident 
English and Americans and by tourist travel. 
The freedom allowed to girls of these nations 
and which produces such independent and 
noble traits, is being favorably noticed in 
France and Italy. But in the more remote 
towns and the southern cities old traditions 
and customs still prevail. The girls, more espe- 
cially those of the middle classes, have a hard 
time. There is no going about, no mingling 
of the sexes. The entire courtship is con- 
ducted from the protection of a flower- 
embowered balcony that is too high to make 
possible any escape. Here they sit at cer- 
tain hours in the day and gaze down at the 
passers-by, and when one goes by whose eyes 
flash up at them a glance of admiration, 
there is a responsive wave of a fan, ora 
coquettish shrug of the shoulders. And 
thereafter the youth haunts that particular 
balcony. He serenades the fair one, she 
drops a flower at his feet, and the wooing 
goes on in a pantomimic fashion; the side- 
walk and the balcony are too far apart for 
exchange of sentiment other than by ges- 
tures. However, gesture in Italy is frequently 
all-sufficient for a long and interesting con- 
versation. In no other land, perhaps, can 
so much be told and understood by the sign 
language. To express affection the right 
hand is drawn slowly down the cheek to the 
chin; the slower the movement, the deeper 
and more intense the passion. Brushing the 
face lightly with a handkerchief is also an 
expression of love. Very frequently the 


entire courtship, engagement, and plans for 
marriage are conducted in this sign language, 
before the lovers have ever spoken a word 
together. 


The Italians are a passionate race, 
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and when they fall in love it does not take 
long for the man and the maid to come to 
an understanding. As soon as this stage is 
reached the young man seeks a friend of the 
family whom he sends to sound the parents 
on the subject of his marriage with their 
daughter. The parents make inquiries, and 
if the young man’s habits and prospects 
please them and their daughter’s dot pleases 
his friends the marriage is arranged. 
This custom of courtship is of very ancient 
origin in Italy. There is, among the oldest 
columns supporting the doge’s palace in 
Venice, one that represents the various phases 
of a man’s life. The carvings are in divi- 
sions, and the division that shows the court- 
ship reveals a maiden on a balcony with a 
young man gazing rapturously up at her. In 
the next part he is represented as speaking 
to her, in the gesture language, then mak- 
ing her a present, and so on through all the 
phases where the course of true love runs 
smooth. 

Of two of these balcony love affairs that 
came within my knowledge and with all the 
phases of which I was familiar, one turned 
out very happily and one the reverse. The 
first was that of a young Englishman who 
was sent to Italy to study and who at once 
proceeded to fall in love with a girl ona 
balcony. He could tell his love to her only 
in glances, as the balcony was high and his 
knowledge of the Italian sign language slight. 
But he was not daunted by such difficulties, 
and before he had exchanged a word with 
her he wrote a letter to her mother demand- 
ing her hand in marriage. The mother was 
cautious and slow to give her approval but 
the daughter was decided. She thought 
he was ‘‘ capable looking,’’ and as there 
was a large family of girls to dispose 
of, the mother finally gave her consent. 
The marriage proved to be a _ happy 
one. 

The other case was that of a little Genoese 
girl. She had a face like one of Raphael’s 
angels, and as she sat gazing down into the 
street one day from a flower-bowered bal- 
cony, a Sicilian soldier passed. He was 
homesick in the cold marble city, and longed 
for his own sunny, southern clime. As he 
strode sullenly along he happened to glance 
up and see the little angel face among the 
flowers. Instantly all desire for his home 
vanished, and Genoa was henceforth the fair- 
est city on earth for him. Daily he haunted 
the street and gazed up at the window. 
Signs of love were exchanged, and soon he 
besought her to let him enter, meet her 














friends and arrange a marriage. But she 
put him off from day to day, knowing full 
well that with his first glimpse of her 
diminutive form her love dream would end. 
She was a hunchback. At last she was 
obliged to yield to his entreaties, and with a 
breaking heart she saw him enter. But 
what was her joy when he took her in his arms 
and kissed her and never by sign or glance 
betrayed that for him her form was not the 
most perfect in the world. And when he 
went away he left her the happiest maiden 
in all Genoa. And he came again many 
times and the girl was happy and believed in 
him. Yet all the time he was wondering 
how he could gracefully withdraw from the 
engagement that he had known from the 
first instant he had glanced at her he could 
never fulfil. His cunning finally suggested 
a plan; he sent his brother to call upon her, 
then pretending to be violently jealous, 
broke the engagement. He left her 
broken-hearted, and never afterward did 
she sit at the window and gaze down 
at the passing people. He was a Sicilian, 
and treachery is said to be a part of his 
birthright. 

The tragic fate of the sister of the little 
hunchback girl may illustrate another phase 
of the Italian marriage question. The two 
were orphans, and the father had been of the 
nobility, but had died, leaving them very 
poor. The older girl was such a one as 
only Italy can produce — perfect in face and 
form. As is customary in this land where 
beauty is worshiped, everything was done 
for the one on whom nature had already 
bestowed her greatest treasures. The finest 
of clothing, the daintiest of jewels, the 
choicest of pleasures were all for her. To 
add a little more to the slender income that 
all went to the beauty’s adornment the little 
hunchback sister went out early in the morn- 
ing and late at night to bring home needle- 
work in which her small fingers were skilled. 
At last the beauty fell in love with a young 
noble and he with her. Then the trouble 
began, for the bride-to-be had no dot, and 
the young man’s father would not give his 
consent to the marriage. Tears, pleadings, 
were all in vain. Finally, after two years’ 
waiting —a long time to the impetuous 
Italian — the lover went to his father with 
his revolver in his hand. ‘‘ Father, if you 
do not consent to my marriage with Bianca, 
I will shoot myself this instant!’’ In this 
emergency the father yielded a grudging 
consent. But the forced consent had come 


too late. Two years of painful anxiety and 
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suspense had weakened the constitution of 
the bride, and two weeks of the honeymoon 
had scarce passed when she died. Her joy 
had killed her. Three days later the young 
husband was laid beside her. He had shot 
himself. And this was the tragedy of a 
portionless maid. 

It is seldom that an Italian girl marries 
without the consent of her parents, guar- 
dians or nearest relatives, but once in a 
while such things do occur. Perhaps no 
people are more devoted or sacrifice them- 
selves more for their children than do the 
Italians, and it is this devotion that wins 
from the children such perfect obedience. 
Still there are instances where the children 
give their hearts without the parental sanc- 
tion. In such cases it is difficult to get a 
priest to marry them, as he generally takes 
the part of the parents. Some few content 
themselves with the civil marriage, but 
others are not satisfied without the priest’s 
blessing on their union. There is an instance 
in Manzoni’s ‘‘ Promessi Sposi’’ where a 
priest, through intimidation, refused to 
marry a couple, and not long ago there 
appeared in a Neapolitan journal an 
instance in real life where a priest refused 
to marry a couple because they were second 
cousins. In the case of this couple a dis- 
pensation from the church was necessary and 
this would cost thirty-five lire, seven dollars. 
Seven dollars to some of the poor peasants 
earning five cents a day is an independent 
fortune they can never hope to attain. This 
couple saved for a long time, and gathered 
together what they could, —but a sum far 
short of the necessary amount,—and took 
it to the priest and begged him to give them 
a dispensation for it. He refused. One day 
as he was celebrating mass the couple, who 
were present, called out in turn, ‘‘ This is 
my wife. Thisismyhusband!’’ The priest 
was beside himself with rage, and shouted, 
‘‘Tt is a lie, it is a lie!’’ But it was true, 
nevertheless, for, according to an old Italian 
law, to declare themselves husband and wife 
in the presence of a priest was to make a 
valid marriage. So this couple was legally 
married. 

In Manzoni’s novel the ruse was not suc- 
cessful, as the would-be bride was timid, and 
ere she could get her courage up to shout 
‘‘this is my husband,’”’ the priest had 
snatched a table-cloth, flung it over her head 
and vanished from the room. 

The girls in the orphanages have probably 
the hardest times of any of the Italian! 
maidens in getting husbands. Once a month, 
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a walk about the streets. If a worthy young 
man should fall in love with one of them, he 
goes to the matron or superior of the orphan- 
age and describes the girl he wants for a 
wife. She is called, and if she is pleased with 
the young man a marriage is quickly ar- 
ranged. There is no previous acquaintance, 
no flirtation, no courtship. This must all 
come after marriage with them. 

Marriages between Catholics and Protes- 
tants are not recognized by the church unless 
under a dispensation from the pope. This 
has not always been the case, as such mar- 
riages were formerly recognized, although 
the priests would not perform them. Malta, 
then under the English, became a regular 
Gretna Green for lovers whose religious 
tendencies were of opposite creeds. So 
great was the number of these marriages 
that the Neapolitan priests became alarmed 
and created such an agitation that the law 
was passed that no marriage was valid unless 
registered. And no register could be had 
unless the parties had subscribed to and 
had received the sacraments of the church 
of Rome. This practically ended the Malta 
marriages. 

When Victor Emmanuel mounted the throne 
of United Italy he passed a law that all mar- 
riages should be contracted by the civil 
process, leaving it to the parties most con- 
cerned to have a church marriage also if 
they desired. This law naturally gives great 
offense to the Catholic church and is one of 
the causes that keeps up the continual ill- 
feeling between the Quirinal and the Vati- 
can. As the state law exacts no fee 
beyond the cost of a government stamp, 
and the church does demand a fee, 
many are prone to omit the church cere- 
mony despite the warnings of the Catholic 
clergy. 

It was formerly the custom, and is still 
practised to some extent in many Italian 
cities, to post notices of coming marriages 
on boards and suspend them under the win- 
dows of the municipal palaces. And it is 
seldom that these boards are not surrounded 
by a crowd of interested, curious women, 
reading their own marriage notices or those 
of their friends. It was Victor Emmanuel 


also who created the law that every one — 
noble or peasant — must have his name pub- 
lished with the place of his birth, age, 
profession or calling, the Christian and 
surname of his parents, and the date of the 
intended marriage added. 

In earlier times marriages among the 
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they are dressed in their best and taken for 


lower classes were very irregular. The easy 
manner in which they were performed was 
brought out in one instance by a trial at 
the ecclesiastical court. Catherine, widow 
of John White, was asked what she knew 
about the marriage of Peter of Trient, and 
replied: ‘‘ Whilst the said Peter was selling 
brooms at the door of my house he said to 
me ‘Good lady, find me a wife.’ I answered, 
‘ Very well,’ and thought of a girl who had 
been for some time with me and my daugh- 
ter, called Mary, and I said, ‘ By my faith, 
come back tomorrow and I will find you one.’ 
The next day both came to my house and a 
certain Domenico who was also there, 
asked, ‘ Mary, do you wish to take Peter for 
your husband according to the order of God 
and of the Holy Church,’ and she said, ‘ But 
yes.’ He put the same question to Peter and 
he answered, ‘ But yes.’ They shook hands, 
and all who were present went to lunch 
together with them.”’ 

Such informal marriages as this led to 
many complications and were finally aban- 
doned. A man traveling from one town to 
another frequently took a wife in each town, 
so that one man might have several wives 
and one wife several husbands. 

It was in these days that widows and mar- 
ried women were forbidden to wear white 
neckerchiefs, which were reserved for 
maidens. Pearls were an ornament for newly 
married women who were permitted to 
wear them for ten years after their wed- 
ding day. Afterwards the time was length- 
ened to fifteen years, and then reduced 
to two. 

In the early times when there were such 
strong lines of class distinction there could 
be no legal marriage between the patricians 
and plebeians. When such marriages did 
occur the patrician lost caste and descended 
to the level of the plebeian. An instance is 
mentioned in reference to this when the 
patrician matrons would not allow the wife 
of Volumnius to join in the worship of the 
Pudicitia Patricia, alleging that by her mar- 
riage with a plebeian she had forfeited her 
rights. If two plebeians lived together 
for a year that constituted a marriage. 
That anomalous creature, the cavaliere 
servante, only entered Italian society 
about a century ago and is still seen not 
infrequently. 

Although Italy does not yet recognize 
divorce, save only in certain very exceptional 
cases, yet the first known example of divorce 
occurred in Italy 231 B. C. when Sp. Car- 
vilius ‘* put away his wife.’’ 














CHAUTAUQUA READING COURSE FOR HOUSEWIVES. 


CONDUCTED BY MARTHA VAN RENSSELAER. 


(Editor Women’s Reading Course, Cornell University.) 


DEAR FRIENDS: 

Since the Chautauqua Reading Course for 
Housewives was established in THE CHAUTAU- 
QUAN MAGAZINE a most interesting feature 
of the work has been the correspondence. 
This month we publish some of the letters 
which have been received. They are prac- 
tical and suggestive : 


Dispense with elaborate Sunday dinners. 

‘When my health began to fail and every step was 
painful, I then began not to count my steps, but to 
make every step count. I noted with surprise how 
many needless steps I had taken when a little judicious 
planning would have lengthened my time for useful- 
ness. To render housekeeping more easy, for one 
thing, I have dispensed with elaborate Sunday dinners. 
During very hot weather I do not even boil the tea 
kettle, and substitute milk for warm drinks. Of course 
we enjoyed our dinners. Often our fathers and moth- 
ers or sisters and brothers or friends joined us, and I 
enjoy those near yet far-off days again in retrospect. 
The window cupboard would be a convenience to me 
were it not that the melting frost from the panes con- 
geals and prevents raising the window for several 
days at a time.’”’ 


Will our friends for a future issue write 
some suggestions for reducing the amount of 
housework on Sunday. People are as hun- 
gry, if not hungrier, Sunday than on other 
days. What is a good menu for the Sunday 
dinner, requiring little time on Sunday to 
prepare? 

Shall housewives take time to read? 

‘*It seems to me there is an erroneous idea that 
when a woman reaches mature years, thoughts of 
reading and development to be gained through it should 
be put away along with other childish things. This 
idea is sufficiently widespread to give a feeling of 
separation and aloneness to the sensitive woman who 
cherishes other ideals. Some knowledge of botany, 
geology, and astronomy are particularly desirable for a 
mother, in order that she may interest her children in 
nature. It is seldom, indeed, when, on a starry night, 
I do not remember with keenest satisfaction that my 
mother taught me to know when I looked out on great 
Orion and on other constellations. We studied 
together Burritt’s ‘‘ Atlas of the Heavens’’ which was 
a treasure of her own school days. A woman, if she 
cannot read much, can read alittle. She can pore over 
a favorite book, a poem, or even a sentence till it has 
become a part of her very being.”’ 


In a future issue we shall give attention 
to the reading which a housewife does. Will 
you write us your experience in this line? 
Are books hard to obtain? Is there a lack 
of time? What books do you enjoy most? 


Do without unnecessary fires in summer. 

‘*T do not find it necessary to keep a fire all day and 
in the summer I let it go out after the dinner dishes are 
washed. ThenI ‘tidy up’ for afternoon and rest and 
read for an hour. Rather than build a fire again at 
night, I light a little oil stove which does all the cook- 
ing needed for supper and on which I can heat dish- 
water. My husband has made a table and cupboard 
which take up but littleroom. It cost but a little time 
and a common wooden box. I send you a picture of 





TABLE AND CUPBOARD. 


Fic. 1. 


this (Fig. 1) because it is the most useful piece of 
furniture in my kitchen.’’ 
Women are doing much for village improvement. 

‘* We have made an innovation in our club work this 
year by holding two open meetings to which we invite 
all the literary clubs of the city, and ask each club to 
send two speakers for five minutes each upon the sub- 
ject of public health and sanitation. What was our 
surprise to find we were obliged to hold an adjourned 
meeting to hear all the speakers! The result of the 
meeting was the sending of several resolutions to the 
city fathers for much needed improvement.’’ 

We are desirous of securing experiences 
of this kind. Report your efforts in village 
improvement with the result obtained, for 
the benefit of other women and other cities 
and villages. If you will write us what you 
are doing and what you think women can do 
in this line we will devote our attention to 
this subject in an issue of THE CHAUTAUQUAN 
this year. 

Teach the men to help. 
“*T have found a way to save my a which has 
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not been mentioned yet in your papers, I think. It is 
by teaching my husband how to make the bread. I was 


ill one summer and we had no help, so he began it and 
now when I am tired at night, he sends me off to bed 
while he ‘ sets the sponge.’ We have ten in our family 
and use twelve large loaves a week.’’ 

Train the boys early to become step-savers. 

‘*T am the wife of a farmer and have a grown-tp 
daughter who is away at school the most of the time, 
and three growing boys, and my weight is ninety-six 
pounds. You will see at once that it is extremely 
necessary for me to save steps. The house we live in 
is an old-fashioned farmhouse with a pleasant kitchen 
which serves also as dining-room. The kitchen and 
pantry are so arranged that I do not take many extra 
steps in getting meals. I have no sink in which to 
wash dishes, and no suitable place to put one. The 
pump is a little ways from the kitchen door. I usually 
apply boy power at the handle. One boy does the 
churning through the time of winter butter making; 
another washes dishes, sets table, pares potatoes, etc. 
The smallest one fills the wood-box, tidies up the sitting- 
room table, and dusts at times.’’ 

An equal partnership. 

‘* When I came to this place everything had to be 
carried up two steps that went out of the kitchen. We 
had a door cut in the wall about four feet long and two 
feet high so we could put all the dishes and other things 
through. When my husband was alive we worked 
together. I fed the calves and the pigs, and wher he 
was very busy I helped pick potatoes and carrots. He 
would help me in the house drying dishes, sweeping, 
and cleaning vegetables, and it was pleasanter than 
working alone. I had one little one not two years old. 
I put her in a wheelbarrow with some playthings and 
she enjoyed it as much as I did.’’ 

The partnership is a busy one. 

**T will try and tell you some of my experiences and 
what a woman canendure. Iwas married when twenty 
years old, went to keeping house the Ist of June. My 
husband did not take a home until fall, then he bought 
eighty acres with an old log house on it and we moved 
in the lst of October, and when it began to get warm 
in the spring we found plenty of bugs. Of course there 
wasn’t much rest for one nights. I would take every- 
thing out doors and sweep it down from top to bottom, 
scald the logs, and then whitewash them, and so on. 
We lived in that way for nearly twenty years before 
we built, and that was in the beginning of the Civil 
war. I primed the window sash and put in the glass. 
Our house is thirty-six feet square on the ground, nine 
rooms and clothes press. It is not very convenient. I 
left it for the carpenters to plan. I had one of the 
carpenters’ wives to board who had the consumption 
and little child fourteen months old, besides my mother 
and the work folks. All the help was a girl about 
fifteen years old. When the house was enclosed I 
painted it over twice, and the painters that painted the 
inside told my husband that I had done a better job than 

half of the painters would have done. Well, it took 
one year from the time we commenced. Our house 
stands high and dry —has a tile drain at the kitchen 
door, two cisterns, one at the kitchen door and one on 
the north side of the woodshed, and my husband with 
my help owns two hundred acres, and owes not a penny 
to anyone, and always it has been the home of the 
homeless ones. My sisters and two children lived with 
us seven years, and mother lived with me twenty-eight 
years. My sister’s husband enlisted in the Civil war 
and died in Washington and our family was never 
alone — always had lots of different ones who made 
their home with us. Our house was called the home of 
the friendless. My husband is in his seventy-seventb 
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year, and I am in my seventieth. If we live until the 
4th of next March it will be fifty years since we were 
married, and he does as much work as any man on the 
farm. Our second son works the farm. He has a boy 
twenty-two years old, and we hire some besides the 
three men on the farm. About three years ago I had 
the milk of six cows— that was before I had a sepa- 
rator — and had to use pans. I did my work and took 
care of the milk, and did my work alone with{the excep- 
tion of cleaning house. My granddaughter helped me. 
I always helped milk the cows in summer until within a 
few years, and do not think hard work will injure 
one’s health. If so we would not be living today. 
My children are all married, two live on the farm. 
There are three boys and one girl. The girl’s husband 
bought across from where they live. We have built 
two houses, besides our own. They have just built a 
nice barn on their farm. Well, I cannot say whether 
this will be interesting to you, and I will close, hoping 
to hear from you again.’’ 

This is not a partnership. 

‘*T try to plan my work to make it convenient as my 
small means and judgment will allow. From the time 
I get up in the morning I am moving for two hours 
before breakfast. I first start the fire, get a pail of 
water at the pump, start the breakfast, milk two cows, 
strain the milk, skim the sour milk, feed the chickens, 
finish getting breakfast, and am busy in this way all 
the forenoon. I travel at least five miles, besides 
standing a good deal. I pile my dishes together, take 
off the cloth, shake it, put my dish-pan of water on 
the table in a flat tin. After the dishes are washed 
and wiped, I set them on the back side of the table 
and cover to keep the dust off. I keep most of my 
provisions in an outdoor cellar. It makes a great deal 
of going up and down-stairs. My pantry is off in 
another room, and I go through two doors to get into 
the pantry. I make my own garden, raise chickens for 
market, do the housework for two, the mending and 
sewing by hand. You ask what I am doing to secure 
kelp from my children. I haven’t any. I am an old 
maid keeping house for my brother, and trying to do 
the work to suit him. I am inclined to spend too much 
time reading stories. I think it is because I am here 
alone so much. I miss some one to talk to. The 
neighbors are far away.”’ 

The floor has no feelings and the back has. 

** Sometimes I can save lifting by taking more steps 
and I think it pays. I do not think it is at all impor- 
tant that I should do just as my neighbors do. I have 
half of my kitchen floor carpeted to save mopping, and 
if the other half doesn’t get mopped as often as it 
needs it, I just think the floor has no feelings anyway 
and my back has. If women would learn to look at 
the result of labor instead of the labor itself, work 
would not be so much drudgery; in other words, they 
should love their labor for the good it brings.’’ 


Floors must be mopped, dishes must be 
washed, and women must ever be picking up. 
Can housework be done in a way to avoid 
physical injury? One number of the printed 
lessons will treat of this subject, and we shall 
try to show the way to do ordinary house- 
work with the expenditure of as little phys- 
ical and nervous energy as possible. Have 
you any questions or suggestions? 

Note in Fig. 2 the painful stooping required 
to wash dishes with the physical strain upon 
the back. How many years women will wash 
dishes at a sink which if raised a few inches, 





TO THEE AT CHRISTMASTIDE. 


FIG. 2. 


as in Fig. 3, would save strength and many 
hours of suffering? 

Our department in the January CHAUTAU- 
QUAN will be devoted to The Rural School. 
In this number of the magazine ‘‘ Uncle 
John’’ gives his Junior Naturalists some 
ideas concerning their school buildings. 
Next month we should like to have a talk 
with the housewife regarding the school in 


her district and her relation to it. The basis 
of our work will be upon the following letter 
received recently : 


** We want a teacher for our district school. Most 
anybody will do, for the children are small and there 
are not many of them. We are trying to get a tem- 
porary license for Miss She failed in her 
examination for a certificate, but she lives in the dis- 
trict and we can get her cheaper than someone from a 
distance who has a certificate.’’ 


TO THEE AT CHRISTMASTIDE. 


BY VINCENT VAN MARTER BEEDE. 


May Christmas be to thee, good friend, 

A day in which the glad hours blend 

Into unbroken happiness. 

The Christ-Child comes, and comes to bless 
The sweet-eyed children in their mirth; 
Nor will He pass through this old earth 
Without a touch of His small hand,— 

So small, so warm, so white,— 

Against our faces wet with tears. 

(Those tears are tinctured joy, not fears.) 
The touch is gentleness, and might, — 

A heavenly seal, a beauteous brand! 








CHAUTAUQUA JUNIOR NATURALIST CLUBS. 
CONDUCTED BY JNO. W. SPENCER, ‘* UNCLE JOHN.’’ 


(Of Cornell 


University. ) 


CHILD-POWER FOR SCHOOL GROUND IMPROVEMENT. 


DO not introduce the accompanying 
cut as a symbol for barren and bleak 
desolation, nor to depict woe and s¢er- 
row in landscape effects. It is to rep- 
resent a real thing — the manner of 

housing an institution of which we are very 
proud and to which we sometimes refer as 
the bulwark of our great and glorious repub- 
lican form of government. The imperative- 
ness of the institution I concede. That is 
not the point of this article. 

If you are not familiar with rural life, 
what do you guess the accompanying cut rep- 
resents? 


tion upon their childhood’s experience. No 
doubt every citizen is ashamed of school 
buildings of this type, except the taxpayers 
who reside in the district, and the probabili- 
ties are that they too would denounce such a 
condition of affairs if the building was in 
some other territory. These school cabins 
and the Mormons have not a friend in the 
community, and it is safe to denounce either 
without giving offense to any one. Both are 
targets at which volumes of florid rhetoric 
may be hurled in safety. 

Perhaps you think I am having my innings 
along this 





Perhaps you 
think it is a 
toolhouse or 
a granary, 
or an over- 
grown soap 
box with a 
roof on it. 
I have seen 
calf sheds 
and pig pens 
of equally 
fine archi- 
tectural 
appearance 
and of super- 
ior landscape 
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may wonder 
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environ- 
ments. The 
above is no 
other than a temple of learning known as the 
district schoolhouse. There are many others 
better than this — pardon the expression — 
there are others not quite as bad. It is true 
this is an extreme case, but there are many 
of this type. 

It is here where the boys and girls gradu- 
ate with the degree of the three R’s. They 
are sometimes two years in learning the 
multiplication table, yet they go out into 
the world and many grow up and become 
men and women that the community could 
not afford to lose. If it should be your for- 
tune to be thrown into the society of a group 
of successful people — people who are con- 
spicuous for ‘‘ making things happen ’’ — be 
careful how you belittle the influence of this 
institution, for you can never know to how 
many your speech may be a personal reflec- 


WHERE CHILDREN ARE TAUGHT. 
PROSPEROUS FRUIT-GROWING 


AN ACTUAL EXAMPLE, IN ONE OF THE MOST 


pearance of 
rural school 
buildings. 
In answer I would say I do not expect or ask 
for a full loaf of reform at the beginning. I 
should be disappointed if I did. I should be 
pleased with a slice, and if that cannot be 
attained I should accept crumbs with the hope 
that in time they would develop and have the 
potency of bread cast on the waters. I believe 
one of the mistakes has been in expecting to 
first make ideal conditions to be followed 
by ideal results and to accept nothing less 
than that. 

I am not personally acquainted with the 
patrons of the above school cabin, but I 
know some people as near like them as so 
many peas resemble each other. They come 
pretty near being monarchs of the little ter- 
ritory known as the school district. One of 
the events of the year is the squabble at 
the annual school meeting. It gives more 
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pleasure to some than would a trip to the 
seashore. The feeling is not over broad 
fundamental principles in school policies, but 
rather that one faction shall ‘‘ down’’ the 
other. Anything will do for an issue, and 
the more trifling it is the greater the excite- 
ment, for the smaller the trifle the more 
adequate the comprehension of the question. 

The salary of the teacher is a perennial 
contest. There is always a party which con- 
siders five dollars per week enough for any 
teacher, and she to pay her own board and 
perhaps do her own janitor work. This 
party is oftentimes composed of the largest 
taxpayers with the smallest number of chil- 
dren. Those advocating the payment of the 
munificent salary of seven to eight dollars 
per week may pay no taxes at all, and have 
large families. Many times have I known a 
resolution that five dollars be raised for the 
purchase of books for a local library to which 
the state would add a like sum, to be de- 
feated. I am speaking of New York state 
now. In case of the passage of such a mo- 
tion the largest taxpayer would have had 
his tax increased less than ten cents. Yet 
in great questions these people are not nig- 
gardly in a proportionate degree. When 
Lincoln made his several calls for three hun- 
dred thousand men to go to the front many 
regiments were largely composed of this 
class of men who left home with much per- 
sonal sacrifice and tugging of the heart- 
strings. The nation can confidently count 
on this class as being unalterably opposed to 
all forms of socialism. Each of them has a 
spot susceptible to an appeal for progressive 
things. It may be difficult to find, and when 
found must be approached tactfully. 

When I go into the swindling business I 
shall sell all my gold bricks through the chil- 
dren. I can reach more parents by this 
means than by any other. Parents will do 
for their children what they will not do for 
themselves. In some walks of life their 
manner may be of the grudging kind, but in 
the end the child will win the point when no 
one else can. I would not preach to the 
child what the parents ought to do for the 
school ground, but rather what he can do. 
When the child has begun the work the 
parent will slowly become interested, and 
eventually a helper. In a previous article in 
THE CHAUTAUQUAN MAGAZINE, I spoke of 
the great power in children awaiting develop- 
ment and management, and I would make 
school ground improvement a concrete case 
of its application. Fortunately I have some- 
thing better than theory in making my 
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statement good. I have some conspicuous 
examples where it has been done. 

The beautiful city of Rochester, New 
York, is proud of its schools. The develop- 
ment of the town made the construction of 
new school buildings necessary to such an 
extent that no money remained in the treas- 
ury for the improvement of the grounds when 
the buildings were finished. Some of them 
were located on the borders of the city in 
the breadwinners’ districts. The grounds 
were as the contractor left them; your 
imagination can picture their condition. The 
interior was ideal. The exterior a Sahara 
of mud and builder’s rubbish. 

The principal—a woman, by the way — 
knowing the force in children of which I 
speak, set about to apply it to the better- 
ment of the surroundings. Her method was 
first to inspire, and second to direct. That 
she did both well, her success amply proves. 
Both boys and girls participated. The latter 
organized themselves into a tug-of-war team. 
By fastening ropes to sticks and beams, 
they were hauled out of sight. I wish I had 
a photograph of that team to illustrate this 
article. The best I can do is to say I have 
since had the privilege of shaking hands 
with the girls, and of seeing the rubbish 
they hauled away. 

The boys for their part leveled the hum- 
mocks and brought fertile soil from some 
considerable distance. This principal in her 
wisdom confined her improvements to small 
areas — so small that the children wanted to 
do more when they were through. From 
the time school opened until the rigors of 
winter stopped the juvenile improvements, 
only part of the space from the front of the 
building to the street was graded. Some of 
the boys got some chaff from a haymow, 
which was raked in as lawn grass. On the 
following spring quite as many weeds ap- 
peared as grass, but the children gave the 
former the personation of robbers which 
made their career short. 

The promoters had a just pride in what 
they had accomplished, and that meager bit 
of lawn had a different meaning to them 
than had it been done by a high salaried 
landscape gardener. 

Woe would have been the portion of any 
thoughtless youngster who would have 
played the vandal with that bit of public 
improvement. He would have thought the 
building had fallen on him. In the follow- 
ing spring the work was resumed, and how 
far it will go I am not prepared to say. I 
am certain it will not go backwards. 
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I am acquainted with another instance in 
the same city, where the patrons are largely 
Polish Jews. Iam credibly informed that 
the average head of a family does not have 
a gross annual income to exceed three hun- 
dred and fifty dollars. This necessitates 
that the mother go out for work whenever 
the duties of childbearing permit, and the 
children leave school to take up work as 
soon as the law allows. Yet, with all these 
unfavorable circumstances, the pupils have a 
pride in their school grounds that is glorious 
to behold. The principal—in this case a 
man and we call him colonel — and his teach- 
ers have a zeal and enthusiasm which would 
give inspiration to a graven image. 

In the fall of 1901 prizes were offered for 
the greatest improvement of school grounds 
made by children. Nothing daunted the 
colonel entered his grounds in competition with 
those in the more wealthy part of the city. 

The committee of awards gave him third 
prize. Judging from the physical side, the 
decision was no doubt just, but when judged 
in the light of getting the greatest results 
from the least material, the colonel and his 
school should have had first prize plus a 
crown. 

At this stage of this article the reader 
may see a dawning light as to its end and 
think, ‘‘ The same old story. This man has 
a fad and he wishes to harness the teacher 
to work it out for him. The poor woman is 
receiving a minimum of pay for a maximum 
of work, much of which has been imposed 
on her by other faddists who were a little 
earlier in establishing their hobbies.’’ Very 
well, put it that way if it is your pleasure. 
I am willing to be judged by results. Both 
principals whom I have mentioned found 
that the scheme of improving school grounds 
gave pepper, spice, and ginger to school 
life. It was something not from books, and 
was not required. It was to work with 
nature, something which the youngsters 
could do in a natural way. 

Several boys who felt at home only at the 
foot of the class were enthusiastic leaders 
here. Years to come when the pupils are 
men and women and look back upon their 
school days, hundreds of pages of text-book 
will be in the oblivion of forgetfulness, but 
everything connected with improvement of 
school grounds will shine in their memories 
like stars in a clear sky. Go to any teacher 
who has undertaken this work with any en- 
thusiasm, lead her to one side and in your 
most confidential tones ask her if it paid. 
I have no doubt of the answer. 


What has been done by the teachers 
referred to can be done by the five-dollar-a- 
week teacher in the country school. To the 
teacher in the cabin schoolhouse I would say, 
go about such an improvement in your own 
way. Do not try to follow many of the 
plans you have read on the subject. AsI 
said before, it is one of the safest subjects 
to write about without fear of criticisms, 
and many people have ventured into the 
field. Some have not spoken from their own 
experience as much as from what they have 
heard others say, or from what they have 
heard was being done in Germany. Pay but 
little attention to such; for second-hand 
ideas, like second-hand goods, are cheap. 
The first use is the best use. Do not be led 
by other people’s notions, but act independ- 
ently on your own. You know best of the 
temperament of your patrons and your 
pupils. Most of all, do not think your un- 
dertaking a failure because results are not 
what your fancy painted they would be when 
you began. It is better to begin and goa 
little way than never to goatall. I take 
this ground: Jt is better to have fifty school 
buildings and grounds well groomed than to 
have one so grand that photographers will 
travel ten miles to make it the subject of a 
magazine half-tone. 

Bright girl that you are (I am still talking 
to the cabin teacher), you know how neatness 
goes farther in dress than expensive fabric. 
The two make an ideal combination, as we 
all know. If you have the choice of but 
one, adopt tidiness and make the most of it, 
and the fabric will surely follow. By fabric 
I mean shrub and tree planting. 

If you are teaching in a truly true cabin 
schoolhouse the chances are your fuel is wood, 
and perhaps not very dry wood, and in a pile 
inthe open. This will be the first thing to go 
awry, and sometimes the sticks will be scat- 
tered over half the school lot. This you can 
prevent by properly appealing to the pride 
of your pupils. You will find they will wish 
to be more tidy than is the school over in 
Whippoorwill Hollow or some other school 
considered to be a little more in the back 
country than your own. 

About the time you hear the first spring 
notes of the bluebird and the robin, prepare 
public opinion in your little school community 
for a spring furnishing. You can devise 
many ways toinspire them. Tell them about 
Col. George R. Waring and his white brigade 
and what they did to make New York City 
cleaner than it had been for many decades 
before. After the Spanish war when Cuba 
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became a responsibility upon the United 
States, the question arose what could be done 
to make filthy Havana cleaner and freer 
from yellow fever. None was thought by the 
federal government so competent to solve 
the problem as Colonel Waring. He went, 
and spared not himself and did his duty so 
fearlessly that he died the victim of filth he 
had fought so valiantly. He had done much 
during previous years to commend his mem- 
ory to posterity, but nothing will stand out 
so prominently as his great ability in correct- 
ing municipal untidiness. Ask your pupils 
to be War- 
ings in their 
own neigh- 
borhood. 

By this 
time the 
ground will 
be bare of 
snow and 
will be soft. 
Ask some to 
bring rakes, 
and have 
them rake 
up the rub- 
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mer, and the others can be pulled out. It 
is barely possible some farmer will give you 
some clover and timothy, such as he uses in 
seeding his meadow, which will be far better. 

The next thing I would do would be to 
put out a hitching post. When your school 
commissioner, selectman, trustee, or other 
supervising officer calls at your school it will 
be appreciated. If that functionary does 
not publicly compliment your school for even 
such small improvements, I wish you would 
report such indifference to the Chautauqua 
Bureau of Nature Study, giving his full 
address, and 
I will ‘‘ call 
him down’’ 
by return 
mail. I say 
this in all 
seriousness, 

It is often 
the case that 
these school 
cabins are 
located on 
very poor 
soil, due to 
the fact that 
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bonfire it will make. This will be a favor- 
able time to sow grass seed, for I have 
no doubt the school lot will need it. A lawn 
mixture of seed would be ideal, but I do not 
expect you to payforit. At thisstage of your 
improvements I scarcely expect any of the 
patrons of your school would do so either. 
Later some of them may feel differently. 
Your pupils can at least follow the plan of 
those spoken of in Rochester — get chaff 
from a haymow. It will inevitably be a mix- 
ture of grass seed and weeds. Some of the 
latter will be annuals and live but one sum- 


low price. However barren the soil, I would 
sow the grass seed and plant_.the hitching post. 
Before closing I wish to introduce another 
illustration. By observing closely you will 
see it is the same building as that shown at 
the opening of this article. The difference 
in appearance lies in the fact that in the 
last instance a little has been done in a land- 
scape toilet. The two pictures illustrate a 
case of ‘‘ before taking ’’ and ‘“‘ after.’’ 
Planting shrubbery so that it will live and 
also to get the best effect involves quite a 
story which I will reserve for another article. 


A SONG OF WINTER. 


BY CAROLINE M. BACON, 


The silent meadow covering hopes of spring, 
Stretches before me bare and bleak and 
brown. 
An icy wind frets at the leaves that cling 
To bush and weed, and flings them rattling 
down. 
Yet laugh, my heart, be glad, rejoice and 
sing. 
The silent meadow covers hopes of spring. 


The present claims me, covering hopes of joy. 
Stern duty holds me fast; I may not 
spurn 


The dull and tedious labors that employ 


My strength and time. I may but work 
and learn. 

Yet laugh, my heart, be glad, thy fears 
destroy. 

Thy silent present covers hopes of joy. 
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THE CHRISTMAS BABE, 


So small that lesser lowliness 
Must bow to worship or caress ; 
So great that Heaven itself to know 
Love’s majesty must look below. 
— John B. Tabb. 


OUR CHANCELLOR 


Since the return of Chancellor Vincent to 
his present home in Zurich, Switzerland, 
after his summer conferences, he has resumed 
the Sunday evening vesper services which 
have borne such an important relation to his 
work in Switzerland. All Chautauquans look 
forward gladly to the day when he will be 
with us again at Chautauqua to conduct the 
services of our own C. L. S. C. vesper hour. 
At this Christmas time and at the opening of 
the new year, countless students throughout 
the bounds of our great circle, whose lives 
have been enriched and broadened by the 
ministries of Chautauqua, will send him in 
thought their heartfelt affection and earnest 
hopes that ‘‘ whatsoever he doeth’’ may 


prosper, 
<2F 
DOES A COLLEGE EDUCATION PAY? 

(One of many answers given in Leslie’s Weekly.) 

** To be at home in all lands and ages; to 
count nature a familiar acquaintance, and 
art an intimate friend; to gain a standard 
for the appreciation of other men’s work 
and the criticism of one’s own; to carry the 
keys of the world’s library in one’s pocket, 
and feel its resources behind one in whatever 
task one undertakes ; to make hosts of friends 
among the men of one’s own age who are to 
be leaders in all walks of life; to lose one’s 
self in generous enthusiasms, and codperate 
with others for common ends; to learn man- 


ners from students who are gentlemen, and 
form character under professors who are 
Christians — these are the returns of a col- 
lege for the best four years of one’s life.’’? — 
Wm. Dewitt Hyde, President of Bowdoin Col- 


lege, Maine. 
ad 


A CORRECTION. 


The attention of our readers is called to 
an error in ‘‘ Studies in the Poetry of Italy,’’ 
by which pages 278 and 279 were inter- 
changed. The page numbered 279 should 
precede that numbered 278. 


‘as 


FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE CLASS OF 1903. 


Dear Fellow Readers :— As we begin on 
the last half of our four years’ reading we 
naturally begin to think of the days when 
we shall graduate; and then we think of the 
many classmates, distributed all over the 
world, reading the same course with us week 
by week. Do you ever think what a delight- 
ful meeting we should have if the thousands 
of members of our class alone could come 
together and hear the experiences of each in 
the Chautauqua work? 

At one of our class meetings last August, 
in Alumni Hall at Chautauqua, every member 
present was asked to give his experience and 
tell how he first learned of the C. L. S. C. 
plan. It was most interesting to know that 
three members had first heard uf the Chau- 
tauqua circles by reading Pansy’s books when 
children, in England. One young lady had 
been taught in early childhood to reverence 
the C. L. S. C. diploma of her elderly aunt. 
Many had been introduced to the work by 
frien’s. One entire evening was given to a 
classmate from Honolulu. Songs and verses 














were repeated in the Hawaiian language and 
descriptions of the native life were verv 
interestingly given. 

Perhaps many of our members are reading 
alone, and have little knowledge of the large 
national class to which they belong or of our 
class home at Chautauqua, New York. The 
class of 1903 has an attractive front room in 
Alumni Hall where many meetings are called 
during July and August, for the purpose of 
becoming better acquainted with members 
and officers and with the workings of 
the class. Those who 
were present this sum- 
mer were pleased to 
find that there was a 
strong class spirit, the 
little blue ribbon badge 
was ever welcome, and 
many strong friend- 
ships were made. Our 
class motto and yell § 
were given at the end § 
of every meeting; the 
class name and emblem 
were often used. I 
hope you all know them. 
The class pin which has 
been so long delayed is 
now ready, and every 
class member can ob- 
tain one for seventy- 
five cents by apply- 
ing to the president. 

Our class as yet has no banner, and we 
have a small debt of three hundred dollars 
on our classroom. We should be pleased to 
receive small or large amounts on this debt. 
Money can be sent to Mr. J. W. Clarke, 
treasurer, 178 East North street, New Castle, 
Pennsylvania, or to the president. 

The president would like to correspond 
with any of the members of the class of 
1903, and to hear from circles that are 
composed principally of 1903 members. 

As we read our way through Italy and 
Germany this coming winter, let us remember 
there are many hundreds in our party journey- 
ing with us, and with such excellent leaders 
at our helm we must surely all meet at the 
** Golden Gate ’’ in 1903. 

Your affectionate president, 
ALICE M. HEMENWAY, 
116 Columbia avenue. Edgewood, R. I. 


<= 


CONCERNING THE STUDY OF DANTE. 


If possible let the circle secure some 
leader for this subject who has made a spe- 
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RELIEF BY ANDREA DELLA ROBBIA. 


THE INNOCENTS, 
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cial study of Dante. Often a minister or 
teacher can be found fitted for this work. 
Failing in this, make inquiries of your town 
librarian. He will know the students of 
Dante, and is quite likely to be able to help. 
Some readers will be restricted in the matter 
of helps, and in that case you must confine 
your Study of the ‘‘ Divine Comedy ”’ to the 
selections given by Professor Kuhns, but you 
can get from these not only the spirit of the 
poem but an excellent idea of its character 
in detail. In almost any village, however 
small, a copy of Low- 
ell’s essays can be 
secured, and probably 
also Carlyle’s ‘* Heroes 
and Hero Worship.’’ 
Let each reader read 
and reread the part 
assigned for the week 
at least a half dozen 
times, then bring the 
essays to the circle 
and read and discuss 
them with the selec- 
tions from the poem 
also at hand. Where 
the circle can secure 
copies of the entire 
poem, the cantos may 
be assigned in advance 
, and then discussed at 
el gages sai the meeting. All the 

standard editions have 
excellent notes. See also Professor Kuhns’s 
suggestions on page 213 of ‘‘ Studies in the 
Poetry of Italy.’” Some of the points to be 
noted are as follows: 





1. Allusions in the poem bearing upon Dante’s per- 
sonal life. 

2. Allusions bearing upon his character, disposition, 
and views of life. 

3. Allusions to events of his time, with explanation 
of these. 

4. The progress of sin: evil feelings, evil thoughts, 
the evil will. 

5. The suitableness of the punishments assigned. 

6. His treatment of nature; his use of figures and 
their character. 

7. His power in description. 

8. Illustrations of the ethical spirit of the poem. 

» = 


<= 


SOME OF OUR SEAFARING MEMBERS. 


We are glad to hear again this fall from 
our navy surgeon member of the class of 
1900, who pursued his four years’ course in 
hospitals and on board various United States 
warships, and who has kept up his readings 
during these two years since his graduation. 
The altruistic spirit of Chautauqua is well 
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illustrated by this busy student who in spite 
of his nomadic life and many distractions has 
found time to enlist in Chautauqua work no 
less than four of his navy friends, in Ken- 
tucky, in Texas, and on the wide seas. Our 
last report from him is mailed from the naval 
hospital at Boston, so for the present this 
man-of-war reader has become a landsman. 





DAVID. BY MICHAEL ANGELO. 


The new circle on H. M. S. Terror in the 
Bermudas is prosecuting its work with zeal, 
if we may judge by its past and by a letter 
received early this fall from Lieutenant 
Rogers, in which he says, *‘ We are looking 
forward to starting the new year ‘up to 
date’ and enjoying the weekly readings, and 
hope to increase our circle or start a new 
one. The new course sounds very interest- 
ing and we have learned a lot from the 1901 
books on Greece.’’ 


THE DAVID OF MICHAEL ANGELO. 


Michael Angelo once wrote, ‘‘ It is only 
well with me when I have a chisel in my 
hand.’’ His preference for sculpture was 
very marked, and his splendid statue of 
David was carved from a block which Vasari 
tells us he had long wished to secure. For 
forty years this block, damaged by the work 
of an unsuccessful sculptor, had lain unused, 


for no other sculptor had had the courage 
to grapple with its difficulties; but Michael 
Angelo’s genius triumphed, and the result 
has long been familiar to the world. Vasari 
tells us that when the statue was placed in 
position Soderini, the gonfaloniere of Flor- 
ence, told the artist that he thought the nose 
too short. ‘‘ Michael Angelo perceived that 
Soderini was in such a position beneath the 
figure that he could not see it conveniently, 
yet to satisfy him he mounted the scaffold 
with his chisel and a little powder gathered 
from the floor in his hand, when, striking 
lightiy with the chisel but without altering 
the nose, he suffered a little of the powder 
to fall, and then said to the gonfaloniere who 
stood below, ‘ Look at it now.’ ‘I like it 
better now,’ replied Piero. ‘ You have given 
it life!’ ’’ 

In the life of this great master his biog- 
rapher, Mr. Symonds, says, ‘‘ In the David, 
Michael Angelo first displayed that quality 
of terribilita, of spirit-quailing, awe-inspir- 
ing force for which he afterwards became 
so famous. The heroic boy, quite 
certain of victory, is excited by the coming 
contest. His brows are violently con- 
tracted, the nostrils tense and quivering, 
the eyes fixed keenly on the distant Philis- 
tine. In his right hand, kept at a just 
middle point between the hip and knee, he 
holds the piece of wood on which his sling is 
hung. The sling runs round his back, and 
the center of it where the stone bulges, is 
held with the left hand poised upon the left 
shoulder, ready to be loosed. Michael 
Angelo invariably chose some decisive mo- 
ment in the action he had to represent, and 
though he was working under difficulties 
owing to the limitations of the damaged 
block, he contrived to suggest the imminence 
of swift and sudden energy which shall 
disturb the equilibrium of his giant’s pose.’’ 

The life of Michael Angelo was singularly 
pure and exalted in the midst of a corrupt 
age. His eighty-nine years of life are well 
worth studying, and those who have neither 
time nor opportunity to read Symonds’s noble 
biography of the sculptor can gain much 
from the study of the little monograph on 
** Michael Angelo as a Sculptor,’’ with ten 
full-page illustrations, in the ‘‘ Masters in 
Art’’ series, which can be secured through 
the Chautauqua Office for fifteen cents. 

od 


The famous ‘‘ Flying Mercury ’’ is already 
familiar to many of us through frequent 
reproductions. Doubtless the sculptor, John 
of Bologna, would have resented the idea of 

















its being housed in the museum of the Bar- 
gello where it now stands. Originally it 
graced the gardens of the Villa Medici at 
Rome where the out-of-door setting must 
have greatly heightened its charm. Haw- 
thorne says of the figure, ‘‘ It seems a won- 
der that he did not absolutely fling himself 
into the air when the artist gave him the 
last touch.’’ In striking contrast to this 
airy creation is another splendid piece of 
sculpture by one of the predecessors of 
Michael Angelo, Donatello’s *‘St. George, ’’ 
already referred to in the ‘‘ itinerary.’ and 
shown in the accompanying illustration. 
Vasari, in his ‘‘ Lives of the Artists,’’ de- 
scribes the saint as follows: ‘‘ The figure of 
St. George is armed and full of life. The 
beauty of youth is in the face, resolution 
and courage in the weapons; a terrible 
vivacity and living action permeates the 


marble. ’’ 
MRS. BROWNING AND FLORENCE. 


During our study of Florence many of us 
will be glad to take time to read Mrs. Brown- 
ing’s ‘‘ Casa Guidi Windows,’’ for it was in 
Casa Guidi that the poet lived in those years 
when she labored so earnestly with tongue 
and pen for the cause of Italian freedom. 
Mr. Browning said after her death, ‘‘ The 
Italians seemed to have understood her by 





A BROTHER OF Pity. (See The Misericordia, page 311.) 
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ST. GEORGE. 


BY DONATELLO. 


instinct.’’ After Mrs. Browning’s death the 
municipality of Florence placed a tablet on 
the wall of Casa Guidi, which bears an in- 
scription by the poet Tommaseo, translated 
by Mr. Hutton in his ‘‘ Literary Landmarks ”’ 
as follows: ‘‘ Here wrote and died Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning in whose womanly heart 
were united profound learning and poetic 
genius; and who by her verse wove a golden 
wreath between Italy and England. Flor- 
ence, in gratitude, placed this memorial hére 
in 1861.”’ Mrs. Browning’s tomb in the 
Protestant cemetery is a spot of peculiar 
interest to many tourists. It was designed 
by Frederick Leighton, afterward president 
of the ‘Royal Academy of England. Her 
letters, edited by F. G. Kenyon, give a very 
real picture of her life in Florence, and in 
Hawthorne’s ‘‘ Italian Note-Books’’ are to 
be found some charming glimpses of the 
Brownings’ friendly hospitality. 


What makes life dreary is want of motive. 
— George Eliot. 


‘‘The Chautauqua Idea in Picture and 
Story ’’ is the title of the stereopticon lec- 
ture which is being used so effectively in 
extending the work of the C. L. 8. C. The 
lecture includes nearly one hundred slides 
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CHAUTAUQUA LECTURE AUDIENCE. 


illustrative of Chautauqua as the center of 
the C. L. S. C., the C. L. S. C. diploma, 
membership book, the certificate, THE CHAU- 


TAUQUAN, and the books. In addition to 
these, many views of the countries to be 
studied in the C. L. S. C. course for the 
coming year serve to awaken interest in 
their historical and literary associations, 
and so induce people whose intel- 


C. will send a set of the slides with a type- 
written lecture, charges prepaid, te any 
center which can provide a lantern. A 
slight admission fee or a collection taken at 
the meeting would easily defray the expenses. 
In the towns near Cleveland, Mr. Cattern of 
the Bureau of Extension could often arrange 
to give the lecture himself, bringing the 





lectual life has no definite plan, to 
test the C. L. 8. C. A circle almost 
invariably springs up where the 
lecture is given, showing how many 
people are ready to enter a good 
cause when they understand clearly 
what it means. During the past 
year the lecture has been given in 
more than fifty different towns and 
cities, before reading circles and 
teachers’ institutes, in churches, 
and at the summer assemblies where 
many people hear for the first time 
this story of Chautauqua’s relation 
to the home. A half dozen sets 
of the slides are in use from New 














York to Colorado. The Exten- 
sion Department of the C: L. §. 


MRS. BROWNING’S TOMB AT FLORENCE. 











entire equipment with him. Circles inter- 
ested in showing the people what the Chau- 
tauqua movement really means are invited to 
address the Bureau of Extension, Cleveland, 


Ohio. ve: 
NOTES. 


The recognized reading blank sent with the 
membership bovk this year will be found on 
pages 11 and 12 of the book, and not on asep- 
arate leaf as heretofore. It can easily be de- 
tached when the stu- 
dent is ready to send it. 

“How I have enjoyed 
your books. I read 
my forty minutes a 
day faithfully for three 
years. Then I went 
to Europe for two. 
Having returned, I 
wish to begin again.’’ 

Three members of 
the ‘‘ Lewis Miller’’ 
Class of 1904 in send- 
ing their fees for the 
new year write: ‘‘ The 
certificates for the 
first year’s reading 
came promptly to 
hand, and we appre- 
ciate them. We spent 
our vacation this year 
at Chautauqua, but 
the time was too short. 
We obtained many 
valuable hints regard- 
ing our work, and are 
more interested than 
ever. We hope to 
have another sister 
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join us for the Class 
of 1905. Our enthu- 
siasm is contagious. ”’ 


MERCURY. 


‘‘We were sitting next each other and my life. 


BY GIOVANNI DA BOLOGNA. 
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each other. She was a dear old lady of 
eighty years. She said, ‘Are you aC. L. 
S. C. member?’ She asked me at first, and 
when I said ‘ No,’ she went on to say that 
she asked that question of everyone she met 
at Chautauqua. ‘And I urge everyone to 
join,’ she said. ‘I tell them that they should 
put away all reasons for delay and join now. 
They say that they have other books to read this 
year, or that they want the money for some- 
thing else, but will join next year. If only 
they would forget all 
the reasons why they 
should not join and 
remember why they 
should! I am eighty 
years old and I know 
that the last ten years 
I have lived have 
meant more to me 
than all the other 
years together, be- 
cause ten years ago I 
began the C. L. S. C. 
reading. It gave me 
an insight into life of 
which I had never 
known anything be- 
fore. It broadened 
my life, and has meant 
more to me than I can 
tell. This last year I 
have started a circle 
of young people, at my 
home, reading the 
course which is to lead 
to their diplomas in 
1904. Many months 
of the winter I spent 
in my bed, but still we 
kept up the reading, 
and that year, I know, 
was the best year of 
That is why I always hope that 


waiting, which at Chautauqua means that we the young people will join now and have 


might throw aside all formality and talk to this beautiful thing come into their lives. 


7” 


<2 
OUTLINE OF READING AND PROGRAMS. 
Cc. L. 8. C. MOTTOES. 


“We Study the Word and the Works of God.’’ 


‘*Let us Keep our Heavenly Father in the Midst.’’ 


“* Never be Discouraged.”’ 
C. L. S. C. MEMORIAL DAYS. 


OPENING Day—October 1. 

BRYANT Day—November, second Sunday. 
MiLToN Day— December 9. 

CoLLEGE Day—January, last Thursday. 
LANIER Day—February 3. 

SpPecIAL SUNDAY—February, second Sunday. 
LONGFELLOW Day—February 27. 
SHAKESPEARE Day—April 23. 





AppisoN Day—May 1. 

SPECIAL SUNDAY—May, second Sunday. 

SpeciAL SUNDAY—July, second Sunday. 

INAUGURATION Day—August, first Sunday after first 
Tuesday. 

St. PauL’s Day—August, second Saturday after first 
Tuesday. , 

RECOGNITION Day—August, third Wednesday 
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OUTLINE OF REQUIRED READING. 


NOVEMBER 26 - DECEMBER 3— 

In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: A Gondola-Ride through 
Venice. 

Required Books: Men and Cities of Italy. Part II., 
Chap. 6. (This chapter will be taken before Chaps. 4 
and 5.) Studies in the Poetry of Italy. Chap. 2. 
DECEMBER 3-10-- 

In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: Formative Incidents in Amer- 
ican Diplomacy. Chap. 5. 

Required Books: Men and Cities of Italy. Part II., 
Chap. 4. Studies in the Poetry of Italy. Part II., 
Chap. 3, to page 235. 

DECEMBER 10-17 — 
In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: Florence in Art and Story. 
Required Books: Men and Cities of Italy. Part II., 


Chap. 5. Studies in the Poetry of Italy. Part IL., 
Chap. 3, to page 251. 
DECEMBER 17 — 24 — 

In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: Formative Incidents in Amer- 
ican Diplomacy. Chap. 6. 

Required Books: Men and Cities of Italy. Part II., 
Chap. 7. Studies in the Poetry of Italy. Part. II., 
Chap. 3, concluded. 

DECEMBER 24-31 — Vacation Week. 
DECEMBER 31—JANUARY 7 — 

In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: The Inner Life of Leonardo 
da Vinci. 

Required Books: Men and Cities of: Italy. Part II., 
Chap. 8. Studies in the Poetry of Italy. Part II., 
Chap. 4. 


— 
SUGGESTIVE PROGRAMS FOR LOCAL CIRCLES. 


NOVEMBER 26- DECEMBER 3 — 

1. Map Review: Chief points of interest in Venice. 

2. Brief Papers: The Beginnings of Venice and the 
First Wedding of the Sea. (See ‘‘ Makers of 
Venice,’’ Oliphant ; Hare’s ‘‘ Walks in Venice ;”’ 
also page 206 of November magazine.) Venice 
in the Crusades. (See encyclopedias and books 
mentioned in bibliography, page 169 of November 
magazine. ) 

8. Reading: Selection from Howells’s ‘‘ Venetian 
Life,’’ or from ‘‘ Life on the Lagoons,’’ Brown. 

4. Brief Papers: St. Mark’s. (See Hare’s ‘‘ Walks,’’ 
Ruskin’s ‘‘ Stones of Venice,’’ and Baedeker.) 
Venice and Genoa at Chioggia (see November 
bibliography); Carmagnola (‘‘ Makers of Ven- 
ice’? and Brown's ‘‘ Venice’’); Marco Polo 
(‘‘ Makers of Venice,’’ bibliography, and cyclo- 
pedias). 

5. Reading: The Story of the Foscari, with selec- 
tions from Byron’s poem, ‘‘ The Two Foscari.’’ 

6. Roll-call: Reports of pictures by Titian, Tiatoretto, 
Giorgione, Palma Vecchio, or Paolo Veronese. 
Each member should be provided with one, and 
tell the circumstances relating to it; describe 
the artist’s style, tell something of his life, etc. 
A committee should make the selection and ar- 
range the order in which the pictures should be 
given. (See for help paragraph in November 
Round Table. ) 

7. Summary by the leader: The Lesson of Venice; 
(See article in The Forum, December, 1898, also 
page 207 of the November CHAUTAUQUAN.) 

DECEMBER 3-10— 

1. Roll-call: Oral Reports on paragraphs in dighways 


and Byways. é 

2. Paper: The Guilds of Florence. (See histories of 
Italy. ) 

3. Summary: Chap. 4 of ‘‘Men and Cities,’’ by 
the leader. 

4. Reading: Selection from ‘‘ Rulers of the South,”’ 
Crawford. 

5. Study of Dante’s Inferno. (See suggestion in 
Round Table. ) 

6. Character Sketches: John Adams; John Jay. 
(See bibliography in November CHAUTAUQUAN.) 

7. Discussion: The country schoolhouse in America, 


(See 


its defects and how they can be removed. 
Junior Naturalist Club in this magazine.) 
DECEMBER 10-17 — 
1. Map Review: General View of the chief points of 
interest in Florence. 


(See itinerary, page 279.) 





2. Character Sketch: Savonarola. This should be 
made up of brief sketches from well-known 
writers such as Villari, Symonds, Mrs. Oliphant, 
Trollope, Howells, and others. (See ‘‘ The 
Library Shelf,’’ page 312.) 

3. Reading: Selections from Hawthorne’s ‘‘ Italian 
Note-Books.’’ 

4. Roll-call: Reports on the chief buildings of Flor- 
ence. With each report should, if possible, be 
shown a photograph of some object of interest 
associated with the place. 

5. Reading: The Casting of Benvenuto Cellini’s Per- 
seus. (See his Autobiography, translated by 
Symonds, page 419, or page 311 of this maga- 
zine, in which the account is much abridged.) 

6. Paper: Michael Angelo asaSculptor. (See ‘‘ Mas- 
ters in Art,’’ also Symonds’s ‘‘ Life of Michael 
Angelo,’’ or.Grimm’s, also Round Table para- 


graph. ) 

7. Reading: The Statue and the Bust, Browning fol- 
lowed by summary of facts brought out in the 
article on page 288 of this magazine. 

8. Discussion of pictures of famous Florentine sculp- 
tors: Works of Michael Angelo, the Della Rob- 
bias, Donatello, John of Bologna, and Ghiberti. 
(See Perry and Brown pictures referred to in 
November Round Table. ) 

DECEMBER 17-24— 

1. Roll-call: Answered by quotations from the Divine 
Comedy. 


Study of Dante's Purgatorio and Paradiso. (See 
suggestions in Round Table.) 
8. Character Sketch: Sir John Hawkwood. (See 
bibliography and histories of Florence. ) 
4. Reading: Selection from ‘‘ Love and Marriage in 
Italy.’’ (See this magazine.) 
5. Discussion: ‘‘A Calm View of Reciprocity.”’ 


(See this magazine.) As a basis for discussion 
each member should select from the article two 
or three points which seem to him most signifi- 
cant. These could be taken up in turn. A 
special leader for this subject, one who has made 
some study of it, would help greatly to guide the 
discussion into profitable channels. 

6. Character Game: A new form of this game is the 
following: Names of a dozen characters recently 
studied are given to each member. A list of 
adjectives also carefully selected beforehand by 
a committee is furnished, and each member is 
required to describe each character as discrim- 
inatingly as possible, using not more than six 
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adjectives. He may add any of his own selec- by Howells. Chaps 17-19. (See ‘‘ Tuscan 
tion if those in the list do not seem sufficient. Cities,’’ or Century Magazine for 1885.) 

The lists are then read, and each member must 4. Review of Part II. of *‘ Men and Cities,’’ each 
be prepared to defend his choice of a given member bringing six facts which he considers 
adjective. the most significant in the whole period, and the 


reason for his choice. 
5. Brief Reports: Resemblances and differences 
between Florence under Medici despotism and 


DECEMBER 24-31— Vacation Week. 
DECEMBER 31-—January 7— 


1. Roll-call: Brief quiz on the life of Petrarch by the New York City under boss rule. The circle 
leader, followed by quotations from the sonnets, should be divided into two sections, each taking 
each being asssigned to a member who explains one-half of the subject and seeing which can 
its general character and quotes from it. make the most interesting showing. 

2. Character Sketches: The Roman Borgias; Lorenzo 6. Discussion of the work of Leonardo da Vinci. 
de Medici. (See ‘‘ Masters in Art,’’ Perry and Brown 

8. Reading: Selections from ‘‘ A Florentine Mosaic,’’ pictures. ) 


<2 
THE TRAVEL CLUB. 


Florence is so rich in associations, historic, literary, social, and artistic, that only general suggestions can be 
given for the study of the city, leaving the reader to specialize where his tastes lead him. Attention to the 
bibliographies will open up all sorts of delightful avenues for the investigation of a particular subject. Baede- 
ker, Hare, Grant Allen, and the Misses Horner all offer attractive guide books which give many facts in small 
compass, and the further interpretation of these facts the reader must seek in the works of Symonds, Villari, 
Howells, Ruskin, Mrs. Oliphant and others. The series of ‘‘ Masters in Art’’ (which may be secured for fifteen 
cents each from the Chautauqua Office) will offer especially valuable help for Florence, the monographs cover- 
ing Michael Angelo as a sculptor, Michael Angelo as a painter, Raphael, Botticelli, Andrea del Sarto, and 
Leonardo da Vinci. Other artists can be studied through the Perry or Brown pictures. (See November 
CHAUTAUQUAN, page 197.) 


First Week — mance,’’ THE CHAUTAUQUAN, September, 1901.) 

1. Map Review: A general review of the chief points 5. Reading: Selections from ‘‘ Old Pictures in Flor- 
of interest. (See itinerary, page 279.) ence,’’ by Robert Browning. 

2. Papers: Santa Croce and Santa Maria Novella; 6. Discussion: Pictures by Fra Angelico, Fra Bar- 
Dante and Florence. (See ‘‘ Makers of Flor- tolommeo, Masaccio, and Fra Lippo Lippi. (Illus 
ence,’’ Oliphant, and bibliography in ‘‘ Studies trations of Masaccio’s works may be found in 
in the Poetry of Italy.’’) Goodyear’s ‘‘ Renaissance and Modern Art.’’) 


3. Reading: Chaps. 13 and 14 of ‘‘ A Florentine Mo- Third Week — 
saic’’ in ‘‘ Tuscan Cities,’’ by Howells. (See 1. Papers: Donatello (see ‘‘ Makers of Florence,”’ 


‘* The Library Shelf,’’ page 312.) Chap. V.); Or San Michele (see Horner’s 

4. Roll-call: Answered by explanation of allusions to ‘* Walks in Florence,’’ and Grant Allen’s ‘‘ Flor- 
events of Dante’s time in the Inferno. These ence’’); The Palazzo Vecchio and Loggia dei 
to be previously assigned. (Consult notes in the Lanzi (see Grant Allen’s ‘‘ Florence,’’ Horner’s 
translations, also histories of Florence.) ‘* Walks in Florence,’’ Baedeker, etc. ) 

5. Papers: Cimabue (see Mrs. Browning’s ‘‘Casa 2. Readings: Selections from Benvenuto Cellini’s 
Guidi Windows’’); Giotto (see ‘‘ Inner Life of Memoirs describing the casting of Perseus (see 
Giotto,’’ October CHAUTAUQUAN, and bibliog- ‘‘The Library Shelf,’’ page 311); also ‘‘ The 
raphy there given) ; The Cathedral and Baptistery Wool Trade in Florence’’ (see The Nation, 
(see Baedeker; ‘‘ Walks in Florence,’’ Horner; January 5, 1899) or ‘‘ Florentine Villas,’’ ‘by 
‘* Makers of Florence,’’ Chaps. IV. and V.) Lee Bacon (Seribner’s Magazine, March, 1896.) 

6. Discussion: Works of Cimabue, Giotto, and Ghi- 3, Roll-call: Brief selections from Hawthorne’s 
berti. (See suggestions in introductory para- ‘* Italian Note-Books,’’ including account of his 
graph concerning pictures. ) visit to the Uffizi gallery. 

Second Week — 4. Papers: The Della Robbias (see works on Italian 

1. Papers: Fra Angelico (see Inner Life Study in No- sculpture, Symonds’s ‘‘ The Fine Arts’’); The 
vember CHAUTAUQUAN, and bibliography there Bargello (see Horner’s ‘‘ Walks in Florence,”’ 
given); Archbishop Antonino (see ‘‘ Makers of Hare’s ‘‘Florence,’’ Allen’s ‘‘ Florence ’’); 
Florence ’’); Savonarola (see ‘‘ Makers of Flor- Some Famous Palaces, The Strozzi, Rucellai, 
ence,’’ Villari’s Life, Symonds’s ‘‘ Renaissance Riccardi, Uffizi, and Pitti (see previous refer- 
in Italy.’’) ences.) Botticelli (see Harper’s Magazine, Vol. 

2. Reading: Selections about Savonarola from ‘* Tus- LXXVIIL., €entury Magazine, Vol. XVIII., also 
can Cities’’ or from Symonds’s ‘‘ Renaissance ‘* Masters in Art. ’’) 
in Italy,’’ chapter on Savonarola, or from George 5. Reading: Article on ‘‘ The Legend of the Statue and 
Eliot’s ‘‘ Romola.’’ (See ‘‘ The Library Shelf,’’ the Bust ’’ in this magazine, also the poem itself. 
page 312.) 6. Discussion: Works of the Della Robbias, Botticelli, 

8. Roll-call: ‘Drill on Italian pronunciation, each mem- Filippino Lippi, and Ghirlandajo. 


ber being assigned five proper names. (See Fourth Week — 
article by Dr. Kellogg in November CHauTAu- 1. Papers: Machiavelli (see Macaulay’s essays and 


QUAN.) Italian histories); The Medici in Florence (see 

4. Papers: Fra Bartolommeo (‘‘ Makers of Florence,”’ histories of Florence and biographies of Loren- 
Chap. XIV.); Santa Maria del Carmine and zo); Raphael (see ‘‘ Masters in Art,’’ and all 
Masaccio (see Grant Allen’s ‘‘ Florence,’’ also available works.) 


Vasari’s ‘‘ Lives of-the Painters’’); Fra Lippo 2. Roll-call: Reports on Raphael’s pictures. 
Lippi. (See ‘‘A Florentine Monk's Ro- 3. Papers: Michael Angelo in Florence; Michael An- 
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gelo in Rome (see Symonds’s ‘‘ Michael Angelo,”’ 
also bibliography in ‘‘ Masters in Art.’’) Vit- 
toria Colonna (see Life by Mrs. Roscoe.) 

4. Reading: Selection from Vasari’s ‘‘ Life of Michael 
Angelo,’’ describing the unveiling of the statue 
of David. 
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5. Discussion: Works of Michael Angelo. 
6. Papers: Andrea del Sarto with selections from 


Browning’s poem. (See Century Magazine, 

1892, also bibliography in ‘‘ Masters in Art.’’) 
7. Map Review: In Florence with Romola. (See 

Seribner’s Magazine for December, 1887.) 


= 
CURRENT EVENTS PROGRAMS. 


DOMESTIC, 


1. Roll-call: Answered by lessons from the November 
elections, municipal and state. 

2. Papers: (a) Character sketch of Seth Low. (b) 
Social recoguition of the negro. (c) Policy of 
reciprocity in trade (December CHAUTAUQUAN). 

3. Readings: (a) From ‘‘ Washington’s Efforts toward 
a Neutral Nation’’ (December CHAUTAUQUAN). 
(b) From chapter on ‘‘ George Washington ”’ 
‘*The Men who Made the Nation,’’ by E. E. 


Sparks). (c) From ‘‘ George Washington,’’ by 
Woodrow Wilson. (d) From ‘‘ Anglo-Saxon 
Friendship.’’ (November American Historical 
Review.) 


4. Discussions: (a) Value of the Civil Service Com- 
mission. (b) The best method of taxing fran- 
chises of public service corporations. 


FOREIGN. 


1. Roll-call: Answered by reports on the status of 
international imbroglios (Turkey, Balkan States, 
Koweyt, Transvaal, South America, Philip- 
pines). 

2. Papers: (a) Character sketch of Li Hung Chang. 
(b) Marquis Ito and Japanese statesmanship. 
(c) Summary of isthmian canal projects. 

3. Readings: (a) From ‘‘ Kim,’’ by Rudyard Kip- 
ling. (b) From article on ‘‘ Diplomacy’’ in 
Encyclopedia Britannica.( c) From ‘‘ Florence 
in Art and Story” (December CHAUTAUQUAN). 
(d) From ‘‘ Europe and America,’’ by Sydney 
Brooks (November Aflantic). 

4. Discussion: (a) Afghanistan in Asiatic politics. 
(b) Is arbitration applicable to South African 
issues? 


= 
NEWS SUMMARY. 


DOMESTIC. 


October 16.—Secretary of the Treasury Gage ad- 
dressed the American Bankers’ Association at Milwau- 
kee on needed currency and banking reforms. 

17.—The American Bankers’ Association closed its 
annual session at Milwaukee, after electing Col. Myron 
T. Herrick, of Cleveland, president. The triennial 
General Convention of the Episcopal Church closed at 
San Francisco. Joseph F. Smith, of Salt Lake City, 
was elected president of the Mormon Church in place 
of the late Lorenzo Snow. 

18.— Frank R. Mower, of Ohio, was appointed con- 
sul at Ghent, Belgium. The Indian Conference held its 
concluding sessions at Lake Mohonk. 

19.—W. D. Foulke, of Indianapolis, was appointed 
by the president to the United States Civil Service 
Commission. The period of official mourning for the 
late president ended. 

20.— Yale University began the celebration of the 
two hundredth anniversary of its founding. 

21.— President Roosevelt appointed G. E. Koester, 
a gold Democrat, to be collector of internal revenue 
for South Carolina. 

22.— Rev. G. A. Giles, formerly president of: Iowa 
State College, was called to the presidency of Wash- 
burn College, Topeka, Kansas. 

23.— Admiral Rodgers and marines reached Catba- 
logan, Samar, to cooperate with the army in suppressing 
the insurrection. 

24. — The Illinois supreme court affirmed the decision 
of the lower court in the Chicago teachers’ tax case, 
holding that the capital stock of corporations should be 
assessed for taxation. A monument to the 32,000 
Tennesseeans who enlisted in the Federal army, 6,000 
of whom never came home, was dedicated in the Na- 
tional Cemetery at Knoxville. 

27.— President Roosevelt was 43 years old. Thomas 
W. Cridler accepted the position of European Commis- 
sioner of the Louisiana Purchase Exposition. 

29.— Leon Czolgasz, the assassin of President Mc- 





Kinley, was executed in the penitentiary at Auburn, 
New York. 

November 1.— Horta Machado was appointed Portu- 
guese minister at Washington. 

5.—Seth Low, anti-Tammany candidate for mayor 
of New York, was elected. Rev. J. D. Meese was 
chosen president of Heidelberg College. 

7.— Arguments before the Schley court of inquiry 
came to an end, and the case went to the court for 
decision. 

FOREIGN. 

October 17.— The Italian government, it was an- 
nounced, intends to expel Don Carlos, the Spanish pre- 
tender. 

19.— Russia signified its willingness to aid in the 
search for Miss Stone, the missionary. Simplissimus, 
a comic paper in Breslau, was confiscated for an offen 
sive cartoon on Emperor William. 

20.—Sir Archibald Levin Smith, recently master of 
rolls, died in Morayshire, Scotland. 

22.—General Buller was relieved of his military 
command, and General French was made his successor. 
Emperor William made Surgeon-General Koch, the 
celebrated physician, a major-general. Andrew Car- 
negie accepted the nomination to the lord rectorship of 
St. Andrew’s University. : 

25.— A dispatch from St. Petersburg stated that Dr. 
Leyds, of the Transvaal legation in Brussels, had failed 
in an attempt to persuade Russia to bring South African 
issues before The Hague Court of Arbitration. It was 
announced that General Weyler would act as Spanish 
premier in the absence of Senor Sagasta, who is relieved 
from duty because of ill health. 

27.— A dispatch from Vladivostock stated that the 
Manchurian- Siberian Railway will soon be ready for 
business. 

28. —As a quick way of adjusting the claims of 
fifteen American citizens who were deported from South 
Africa and the Transvaal, the British government 
awarded $30,000 to be distributed among them. 











80.— The police at Leipsic seized an edition of Count 
Tolstoi’s ‘‘The Meaning of Life’’ at a publishing 


house. 

31.— The Duke of York, heir to the British throne, 
reached England on his return from his visit to Canada 
and other British possessions. 

November 1.— Lord Kitchener reported a disaster 
to British forces in the egstern section of the Trans- 
vaal, in which several officers were killed and wounded, 
and 54 men were killed and 160 wounded. The Spanish 
chamber of deputies passed a bill prohibiting the free 
coinage of silver. 

7.— Edwin A. Abbey and John S. Sargent, American 
painters, and Walter Crane, English artist, were 
elected to honorary membership in the Munich Academy 
of Fine Arts. 


OBITUARY. 


October 16.—L. J. Parks, genera: passenger agent 
of the Southern Pacific, died at Liberty, New York. 

17.— John §. Pillsbury, former governor of Minne- 
sota, philanthropist, and flour manufacturer, died at 
Minneapolis. 

19,— Gen, W, 8. Payne, former commander-in-chief 
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of the Sons of Veterans, died in Chicago. Rear Ad- 
miral F, M. Bunce, United States. navy, retired, died 
in Hartford, Connecticut. 

20.—James A. Walker, a brigadier-general in the 
Confederate army, died in Wytheville, Virginia. 

21.—Edward Tweedy, who in 1842 was interested 
with Nathaniel Hawthorne and others in Brook Farm, 
died at Newport, Rhode Island. 

22.— Dr. G. N. Bartlett, president of Maryville Col- 
lege, died at Maryville, Tennessee. Frederick Archer, 
organist in Carnegie Music Hall, one of the best-known 
musicians in the country, died in Pittsburg. 

23.— Dr. von Siemens, a leading member of the 
Reichstag and the Prussian Diet, died in Berlin. 

25.— Horace Morrison Hale, ex-president of Colo- 
rado College, died in Denver. 

26.— Fenelon B. Rice, director of the Oberlin Con- 
servatory of Music, died at Oberlin, Ohio. 

29.—Samuel Miles Hopkins, professor emeritus in 
Auburn Theological Seminary, died at Auburn, New 
York. Ex-Governor H. B. Harrison, of Connecticut, 
died at New Haven. 

November 7.— Li Hung Chang died at Peking. 

8.— Miss Kate Greenaway, artist, died in London, 


<2s 
THE LIBRARY SHELF. 


THE MISERICURDIA. 


The brotherhood of the Misericordia, whose appear- 
ance in the Italian sunshine, veiled figures, black and 
mysterious, carrying the spectator back into the days 
of secret penance and expiation, must have struck 
everyone who has visited Florence. This still active 
and numerous society was established in the thirteenth 
century by an honest porter, Pietro Borsi, who had the 
fine inspiration of at once reforming the vices and em- 
ploying the idle moments of his brother porters, hanging 
on waiting for work in the Piazza of San Giovanni, by a 
most characteristic and appropriate charity. He per- 
suaded them to fine each other for swearing, a mutual 
tax, half humorous, half pious, which pleased the rough 
fellows; then induced them to buy litters with the money 
thus collected, and to give, each in his turn, a cast of 
his trade to the service of the sick and wounded, carry- 
ing the victims of accident or disease to the hospitals, 
and the dead to their burial. In so warlike a city as 
Florence, amid all the disturbances of the thirteenth 
century, no doubt they had occupation enough, and this 
spontaneous good work, devised by the people for the 
people marks one of the finest and most characteristic 
features of the charity of the middle ages. The insti- 
tution grew, as might be expected, developing into 
greater formality and more extended operations, but 
always retaining the same object. There are no longer 
street frays in Florence to make the charitable succor 
of the Misericordia a thing of hourly necessity, and the 
litters are no longer carried by the rough, homely hands 
of laboring men snatching a moment for charity out of 
their hard day’s labors. It is said that. all classes up 

_to the very highest, form a part of the society now- 
adays; called by their bell when their services are 
wanted, in all the districts of the city, prince and arti- 
san taking their turns alike, and it may be together, 
but with this modification — and with one addition to 
its aims that the brothers often nurse as well as carry 
the sick — the porter’s original undertaking is carried 
out with a firm faithfulness at once to tradition and to 
Christian charity. The dress is in reality no sign of 
mysterious shame and expiation, but merely a precau- 
tion against any trafficking on the part of the brethren 
in the gratitude of their patients, from whom they are 


allowed to receive nothing more than a draught of 
water, the first and cheapest of necessities. —“The 
Makers of Florence.” Oliphant. 


THE CASTING OF BENVENUTO CELLINI’S 
PERSEUS. 


[Note.— The memoirs of Cellini contain full particu- 
lars of the great difficulties under which he designed 
and carried out the work of his remarkable statue. 
He was hampered both by lack of means and by the 
personal jealousies of others. The climax of his 
struggle is thus described :] 

Battling thus with all these untoward circumstances 
for several hours, and exerting myself beyond even the 
measure of my powerful constitution, I could at last 
bear up no longer, and a sudden fever, of the utmost 
possible intensity, attacked me. I felt absclutely 
obliged to go and fling myself upon my bed. . 
While I was thus terribly afflicted, I beheld the figure 
of a man enter my chamber, twisted in his body into 
the form of a capital S. He raised a lamentable, dole- 
ful voice, like one who announces their last hour to 
men condemned to die upon the scaffold, and spoke 
these words: ‘‘O Benvenuto! your statue is spoiled, 
and there is no hope whatever of saving it.’’ No 
sooner had I heard the shriek of that wretch than I 
gave a howl which might have been heard from the 
sphere of flame. Jumping from my bed I seized my 
clothes and began to dress. When I had got 
my clothes on, I strode with soul bent on mischief 
toward the workshop; there I beheld the men, whom I 
had left erewhile in such high spirits, standing stupefied 
and downcast. - I went immediately to inspect 
the furnace, and found that the metal was all curdled; 
an accident which we express by ‘‘ being caked.’’ I 
told two of the hands to cross the road, and fetch from 
the house of the butcher Capretta a load of young oak- 
wood, which had lain dry for above a year; this wood 
had been previously offered me by Madame Ginevra, 
wife of said Capretta. So soon as the first armfuls 
arrived, I began to fill the grate beneath the furnace. 
Now oak-wood of that kind heats more powerfully than 
any other sort of tree; and for this reason, where a 
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slow fire is wanted, as in the case of gun-foundry, alder 
or pine is preferred. Accordingly when the logs took 
fire, oh! how the cake began to stir beneath that awful 
heat, to glow and sparkle in a blaze! At the same 
time I kept stirring up the channels, and sent men 
upon the roof to stop the conflagration, which had gath- 
ered force from the increased combustion in the fur- 
nace; also I caused boards, carpets, and other hangings 
to be set up against the garden, in order to protect us 
from the violence of the rain. All of a sudden 
an explosion took place, attended by a tremendous flash 
of flame, as though a thunderbolt had formed and been 
discharged amongst us. . Then I discovered 
that the cap of the furnace had been blown up, and the 
bronze was bubbling over from its source beneath. So 
_ [had the mouths of my mold immediately opened, and 
at the same time drove in the two plugs which kept 
back the molten metal. But I noticed that it did not 
flow as rapidly as usual, the reason being probably that 
the fierce heat of the fire we kindled had consumed its 
base alloy. Accordingly I sent for all my pewter plat- 
ters, porringers, and dishes, to the number of some 
two hundred pieces, and had a portion of them cast, 
one by one, into the channels, the rest into the furnace. 
This expedient succeeded, and everyone could now per- 
ceive that my bronze was in most perfect liquefaction, 
and my mold was filling. After all was over, 
I turned to a plate of salad on a bench there, and ate 
with a hearty appetite and drank together with the 
whole crew. Afterwards I retired to my bed, healthy 
and happy, for it was now two hours before morning, 
and slept as sweetly as though I had never felt a touch 
of illness. . « After I had let my statue cool 
for two whole days, I began to uncover it by slow 
degrees. The first thing I found was that the head of 
Medusa had come out most admirably, thanks to the air 
vents; for, as I had told the duke, it is the nature of 


fire to ascend. Upon advancing farther, I discovered 
that the other head, that, namely, of Perseus, had 
succeeded no less admirably; and this astonished me 
far more, because it is at a considerably lower level 


than that of the Medusa. Now the mouths of the 
mold were placed above the head of Perseus and behind 
his shoulders; and I found that all the bronze my fur- 
nace contained had been exhausted in the head of this 
figure. It was a miracle to see that not one fragment 
remained in the orifice of the channel, and that nothing 
was wanting to the statue. In my great astonishment 
I seemed to see in this the hand of God arranging and 
controlling all. I went on uncovering the statue with 
success, and ascertaining that everything had come out 
in perfect order, until I reached the foot of the right leg 
on which the statue rests. There the heel itself was 
formed, and going farther, I found the foot apparently 
complete. This gave me great joy on the one side, but 
was half unwelcome to me on the other, merely because 
I had told the duke that it could not come out. How- 
ever, when I reached the end, it appeared that the toes 
and a little piece above them were unfinished, so that 
about half the foot was wanting. Although I knew 
that this would add a trifle to my labor, I was very 
well pleased, because I could now prove to the duke 
how well I understood my business.—Memoirs of Ben- 
venuto Cellini translated by J. A. Symonds. 


AN INCIDENT OF GIOTTO. 


Giotto, going to the San Gallo one day, paused in the 
Street of the Watermelon (now Via Ricasoli) to tell a 
story to a friend, when a pig, running away, knocked 
him down. The Raphael of early art rose, and instead 
of abusing the animal sacred to Saint Anthony, declared 
that the pig was right for he had already made fame 
and fortune from the bristles of a race to which he had 
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never given as much as a cup of broth.—“The Lily of 
the Arno.” Johnson. 


SAVONAROLA. 


After I had been at Careggi [where Lorenzo di Medici 
died], I had to go again and look at San Marco, at the 
cell to which Savonarola returned from that deathbed, 
sorrowing. Yet, at this distance of time and place, one 
must needs wonder a little why one is so pitiless to 
Lorenzo, so devoted to Savonarola. I have a suspicion, 
which I own with shame and reluctance, that I should 
have liked Lorenzo’s company much better, and that I 
too, should have felt to its last sweetness the charm of 
his manner. I confess that I think I should have been 
bored —it is well to be honest with one’s self in all 
things — by the menacing and mystery of Savonarola’s 
prophesying, and that I should have thought his crusade 
against the pomps and vanities of Florence a vulgar and 
ridiculous business. He was a sublime and 
eloquent preacher, a genius inspired to ecstasy with the 
beauty of holiness; but perhaps— perhaps! Lorenzo 
knew the Florentines better than he when he turned his 
face away and died unshriven rather than give them 
back their freedom. Then why, now that they haye 
both been dust for four hundred years,—and in all 
things the change is such thatif not a new heaven 
there is a new earth since their day,— why de we cling 
tenderly, devoutly to the strange, frenzied apostle of 
the Impossible, and turn, abhorring, from that gay, 
accomplished, charming, wise, and erudite statesman 
who knew what men were so much better? There ig 
nothing of Savonarola now but the memory of his pur- 
pose, nothing of Lorenzo but the memory of his; and 
now we see, far more clearly than if the frate had 
founded his free state upon the ruins of the magnifico’s 
tyranny, that the one willed only good to others, and 
the other wilied it only to himself. All history, like 
each little individual experience, enforces nothing.but 
this lesson of altruism; and it is because the memory 
which consecrates the church of San Marco teaches it 
in supreme degree that one stands before it with swell- 
ing heart. . . . One looks at the frescos glim- 
mering through the dusk of the little rooms in hardly 
discernible detail, with more or less care, according to 
one’s real or attempted delight in them, and then sud- 
denly comes to the cell of Savonarola; and all the life 
goes out of those remote histories and allegories, and 
pulses in an agony of baffled good in this martyrdom. 
Here is the desk at which he read and wrote; here are 
laid some leaves of his manuscript, as if they had just 
trembled from those wasted hands of his; here is the 
hair shirt he wore, to mortify and torment that suffer- 
ing flesh the more; here is a bit of charred wood gath- 
ered from the fire in which he expiated his love for the 
Florentines by a hideous death at their hands. It rends 
the heart to look at them! Still, after four hundred 
years, the event is as fresh as yesterday,— as fresh as 
Calvary; and never can the race which still gropes 
blindly here conceive of its divine source better than in 
the sacrifice of some poor fellow creature who perishes 
by those to whom he meant nothing but good.—“‘Tuscan 
Cities.” W. D. Howells. 


THE CHURCH WHERE DANTE WAS MARRIED. 


The church was closed, and I asked a cobbler, who 
had brought his work to the threshold of his shop hard 
by, for the sake of the light, where the sacristan lived. 
He answered me unintelligibly, without leaving off for 
a moment his furious hammering at the shoes in his 
lap. He must have been asked that question a great 
many times, and I do not know that I should have 
taken any more trouble in his place; but a woman in a 
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fruit stall next door had pity on me, knowing doubtless 
that I was interested in San Martino on account of the 
wedding, and sent me to No. 1. But No. 1 was a house 
so improbably genteel that I had not the courage to 
ring; and I asked the grocer alongside for a better 
direction. He did not know how to give it, but he sent 
me to the local apothecary, who in turn sent me to 
another number. Here another shoemaker, friendlier 
or idler than the first, left off gossiping with some 
friends of his, and showed me the right door at last in 
the rear of the church. My pull at the bell shot the 
sacristan’s head out of the fourth story window in the 
old way that always delighted me, and I perceived even 
at that distance that he was a man perpetually fired 
with zeal for his church by the curiosity of strangers. 
I could certainly see the church, yes; he would come 
down instantly and open it from the inside if I would do 
him the grace to close his own door from the outside. 
I complied willingly, and in another moment I stood 
within the little temple, where, upon tke whole, for the 
sake of the emotion that divine genius, majestic sorrow, 
and immortal fame can accumulate within one’s average 
commonplaceness, it is as well to stand as any other 
spot on earth. It is a very little place with one-third 
of the space divided from the rest by an iron-tipped 
wooden screen. Behind this is the simple altar, and 
here Dante Alighieri and Gemma Donati were married. 
In whatever state the walls were then, they are now 
plainly whitewashed, though in one of the lunettes 
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forming a sort of frieze half way round the top was a 
fresco said to represent the espousals of the 
poet. . . . In visiting these scenes, ones cannot 
but wonder at the small compass in which the chief 
facts of Dante’s young life, suitably to the home- 
keeping character of the time and race occurred. There 
he was born, there he was bred, and there he was mar- 
ried to Gemma Donati after Beatrice Portinari died. 
Beatrice’s father lived just across the way from the 
Donati houses, and the Donati houses adjoined the 
house where Dante grew up with his widowed mother. 
He saw Beatrice in her father’s house, and he must 
often have been in the house of Manetto de’ Donati as 
achild. As a youth he no doubt made love to Gemma 
at her casement; and here they must have dwelt after 
they married, and she began to lead him a restless and 
unhappy life, being a fretful and foolish woman, by the 
accounts. One realizes all this there with a distinct- 
ness which the clearness of the Italian atmosphere 
permits. In that air events do not seem to age any 
more than edifices; a life, like a structure, of six hun- 
dred years ago seems of yesterday, and one feels 
towards the Donati as if that troublesome family were 
one’s own contemporaries. The evil they brought on 
Dante was not domestic only, but they and their party 
were the cause of his exile and his barbarous sentence 
in the process of the evil times which brought the Bian- 
chi and Neri to Florence.— “Tuscan Cities.” W. D. 
Howells. 


a 


NEWS FROM THE CIRCLES. 


The circle news from month to month illus- 
trates most strikingly the great variety in 
methods of work among: our readers. This 
is one of the best things about Chautauqua: 
it appeals to ideals that -are universally felt, 
so that people of very diverse occupations 
and interests find a common pleasure in pur- 
suing the course, while their ways of carry- 
ing it on are as varied as the circumstances 
amid which they live. 
esting of the circle reports this year cannot 
be presented under the head of any one 
section of the country, for it belongs to all. 


Its members, under the leadership of Mr. . 


Francis Wilson, form part of his famous 
opera company, and much of their reading 
is necessarily done on the wing. Yet every 
Friday afternoon these enthusiastic Chautau- 
quans gather about their own particular 
round table, and for two hours discuss the 
diplomatic relations of the United States, 
the inner lives of the great artists, or the 
progress of events in the history of Italy. 
There is no shifting of responsibility in this 
circle. Every man of them writes out his 
own answer to each review question upon the 
lesson of the week. Their leader, who is a 
notable book lover, keeps a supply of refer- 
ence books constantly at hand, and the delib- 
erations of the circle ‘result in most spirited 
discussions. It would doubtless be a privi- 


One of the most inter- - 


lege to go behind the scenes some day and 
enjoy the spontaneity of a circle whose mem- 
bers are devoted to the ‘‘cheering up busi- 
ness ’’ six days in the week. They are such 
an inspiring example of what may be done 
by men who believe that ‘‘ obstacles are for 
those who cannot fly,’’ that any of us who 
are tempted to be discouraged by the distrac- 
tions amid which we live, may well take 
heart and once more plume our wings fo 

flight. ; 

a 


The voluminous correspondence from circles 
makes some principle of selection quite neces- 
sary where all are so gladly welcomed at the 
Round Table. There seems to the editor a 
peculiar fitness in noting first the very de- 
lightful reception of the Brooklyn Chautau- 
qua Union at which she had the privilege of 
being the guest on the 28rd of October. 
The many circles which compose the union 
gathered in festal array with banners on 
which were inscribed their names and dates 
of organization, and some of these showed an 
unbroken record since the very early years of 
the C. L. 8. C. The gallery of the spacious 
chapel of the Central Presbyterian church 
was reserved for the famous body of alumni 
whose influence in keeping the: ideals of 
graduate study prominently before the union 
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has been most helpful. The undergraduate 
circles and friends filled the remainder of the 
audience room, and the C. L. S. C. classes 
of every year from the ‘‘ Pioneers’’ onward 
were represented. Much regret was felt at 
the unavoidable absence of Counselor Jesse 
L. Hurlbut and Dr. R. §S. Pardington, who 
was to have conducted the vesper service. 
The program as planned by the committee and 
carried out by President John A. Straley 
included the vesper service, a welcome to 
the union by the pastor of the church, Rev. 
John F. Carson, for whom the ‘‘ Carson’’ 
circle is named, recitations and music, and 
a welcome to the visiting guest by the presi- 
dent. The meeting, which was full of the 
genuine Chautauqua spirit, culminated in an 
informal hand-shaking followed by social 
festivities when around the cheerful board 
there was a chance for closer acquaintance 
and the editor heard some interesting stories 
of Chautauqua’s helpful ministries. The 
union has had a splendid career in the past, 
and we believe an equally important one 
awaits it in the twentieth century. 

As an illustration of the work of one of the 
Brooklyn circles we give the following ‘‘ pen 
picture’’ of one of the best of last year’s 
meetings of the Carson circle. Later we 
shall hope for an equally interesting account 
of their Italian experiences. 


On Thursday evening, April 11, Carson Circle, C. L. 
8. C., of Brooklyn, had a most interesting and instruct- 
ive program, entitled ‘‘ An Evening with Greece.’’ 
The president, Mrs. Sarah L. Berger, occupied the chair. 
At the conclusion of the program the circle was divided 
into two sides, and twenty-five questions pertaining to 
Greece were given out to be answered in writing, the 
result being that one side answered nineteen correctly 
and the other thirteen. The leader of the victorious 
side was then crowned with a laurel wreath, according 
to the old Grecian custom, the presentation being made 
by Mr. John A. Straley, president of the Brooklyn 
Chautauqua Union, in a most interesting and humorous 
address. 

The parlors of Mrs. Mary V. Hall, at whose home 
the meeting was held, were tastefully decorated with 
the Greek colors, and at intervals on the walls were 
placards bearing the names of the various Greek states. 

Carson Circle has had many interesting meetings 
during the past winter, but all agreed that this was 
the most successful one of the season. Appended is 
the complete program: 

Roll-call: Name some distinguished Greek and tell for 
what he was famous. 

The Heroic Age.—‘‘ What was the Trojan War?”’ 
Miss A. C. Talbot; ‘‘ Who was Achilles?’’ Mrs. Mary 
V. Hall; ‘‘ Who was Helen of Troy?’’ Mrs. Alice 
W. Parsons. 

Historic Age to Romap Conquest (Three-minute 
Papers).— ‘‘ Bird’s-eye View of Greek History,’’ 
Mr. G. T. Berger; ‘‘ The Grecian Woman,’’ Mrs. S. 
L. Berger; ‘‘ The Delphic Oracle,’’ Dr. Lowe; ‘‘ The 
Olympic Games,’’ Mr. Webster ; ‘‘ Greek Literature,’’ 
Miss Bertha Hall; ‘‘ Homer Living vs. Homer Dead,’’ 


*What was the influence of Lucrezia? 
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Mrs. Smith; ‘‘ Greek Art,’? Mr. McElhenie; ‘‘ The 
Athens of Pericles,’’ Mrs. McElhenie; ‘‘ Character- 
istics of Ancient Greeks,’’ Miss Harding; ‘‘ Colossus 
of Rhodes,’’ Miss Anna Losey; reading, ‘‘ The Sleeper 
of Marathon ’’ (Hemans), Mrs. L. W. Swain; read- 
ing, ‘‘ Xerxes’s Flight,’’ Miss Bonner. 

Roman Occupation.— Reading, ‘‘ What did Paul think 
of the Athenians? ’’ (Bible), Miss Ransbotham; read- 
ing, ‘‘ The Isle of Patmos Today,’’ Mrs. Phillips; 
duet, ‘‘Cry from Macedonia,’’ Misses Bertha Hall 
and Idella King. 

Grecian Independence.— ‘‘ Who was Marco Bozzaris?’’ 
Mr. G. T. Berger; reading, ‘‘ Marco Bozzaris’’ (Fitz- 
Greene Halleck), Mr. L. W. Swain; solo, ‘‘ Maid of 
Athens,’’ Miss Bertha Hall; ‘‘ The Last Grecian 
War,’’ Miss Anna Losey. 

Contest on Greece. 

— 


Apropos of our reading journey this month, 
the following program of a meeting held by 
the S. H. G. of Chautauqua, New York, will 
have special interest. The circle, led by 
Mrs. Hatch, made a careful study of Brown- 
ing’s famous poem of Andrea del Sarto, 
looking up allusions, and making use of pho- 
tographs to illustrate places, characters, 
and works of art under discussion. 


ANDREA DEL SARTO. 


‘* Ah, but a man’s reach should exceed his grasp, 
Or what’s a heaven for?’’ I. ’97-’98. 
Responsive reading. 
Singing: ‘‘ Join, O Friend, in a Memory Song.”’ 
Roll-call: Quotations from Browning. 
Argument of poem. The President. 
Who was Andrea del Sarto? Miss Morey. 
Name some of his paintings. Where are they? 
Miss Angel. 
In what did he excel? Miss Perrine. 
Who were his contemporaries? Mrs. Giboney. 
The age of Del Sarto— A. D. 1486-1531. 
Name chief events in Florentine history during this 
period. Mrs. Hunter. 
Who was Francis I.? Miss Beaujean. 
Why did Del Sarto not rank with Michael Angelo and 
Raphael? Mrs. Foot. 
Is to be faultless the highest attainment? Mrs. Wood. 
In what lay the failure of Del Sarto? Mrs. Wilder. 
Mr. Wilder. 
Compare Del Sarto with St. Paul. Mrs. Hawley. 
ELLA A. STOWELL, Secretary. 


The new Chautauqua Circle at Gloversville, 
New York, has developed an immense amount 
of interest among the young people of the 
three Epworth Leagues of that city. The 
circle meetings are planned so as to reach a 
wide public, and for the present the first 
meeting of the month will deal with prac- 
tical questions of city government, and the 
second meeting will take the reading journey 
as a basis and wherever possible the stereop- 
ticon will be brought into use. That the 
interest thus aroused is prompted not merely 
by curiosity is shown by the fact that forty 
sets of books have been called for. The 
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director of the work is Mr. W. C. Kitchin 
whose enthusiastic leadership a few years 
ago in Vermont brought about a large circle 
in Burlington. The Gloversville Leader says, 
‘People interested in popular intellectual 
entertainments will be afforded every fort- 
night during the coming months something 
of real interest and value in the meetings of 
the Chautauqua Circle. There are 
scores of homes in our city where one or 
more of the-Chautauqua books or the maga- 
zine would afford parents and young people 
an excellent course of family reading. The 
books are neither prosy nor difficult.”’ 

The Trinity: Circle of Newburgh, New 
York, which reports the best year in its his- 
tory, has carried on a plan somewhat simi- 
lar to the above for years. A nucleus of 
students who are really enrolled Chautau- 
quans forms the backbone of the circle, and 
by securing specialists to discuss the various 
subjects and then throwing the meetings open 
to the public they make the C. L. S. C. an 
important educational force in the community. 


<= 


A letter from Red Bank, New Jersey, 
shows how children today are influenced by 
Chautauqua fathers and mothers. 


The 
writer is pastor of the First M. E. church, 
and his wife, who is a graduate of the C. L. 
8. C. class of ’83, is taking up the work 
anew with their daughter and a large-circle 
which they have just organized. 

The Roger Williams Circle of Edgewood, 
Providence, Rhode Island, reports: ‘‘ We are 
having weekly meetings in our little library 
building and some members will be of the 
1905 class. They are taking hold of the 
Roman books with great interest, and appre- 
ciate the excellent course laid out for the 
winter’s work.’’ Members of the Young 
Men’s Republican Club of New Haven, Con- 
necticut, have recently formed a circle of 
eighteen members. Postmaster Howarth, 
who was one of those most interested in 
starting the circle, was elected president. 
The Rowley, Massachusetts, Chautauquans 
have been fortunate in finding a Dante 
scholar in their neighborhood, Rev. Myron 
O. Patten of Newburyport, who recently 
gave the class a delightful address on the 
poet. Circles which are awake to their 
privileges are likely to find many scholarly 
men and women only too happy to codperate 
with them, and this is one of the rewards of 
the intellectual life, that we create a bond 
of kinship between the world’s thinkers and 
ourselves. 
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The story of the Garnet Seal Circle of 
Montpelier, Vermont, is so well told in the 
accompanying report, that we feel unwilling 
to abridge it. Every paragraph contains 
some suggestive bit of experience that is 
well worth pondering. The report came 
toward the close of their year of work in 
1900-01, but we had not space in the June 
CHAUTAUQUAN for all of the admirable pen 
pictures presented at that time. 


The first C. L. S.C. in Montpelier was formed in 
1883 with about five members, and I think at the end 
of the first year it was dropped by most of them. In 
1884 another circle was started, and kept up for a good 
many years, the same ones remaining in the circle for 
years after graduation. Finally the class was so large 
that it was not as much of a study class as we liked. 
So, in the fall of 1894, a number of the graduates 
thought they would take up a seal course, and formed 
what has ever since been called the Garnet Seal Circle. 
We had seventeen members the first year. The C. L. 
S. C. struggled along that year, and then disbanded, 
as the new members were not as devoted to the work 
as the old ones had been. 

Before the Garnet Seal Circle was formed there were 
thirty or more in the old circle, and that was too large 
for most of the homes to accommodate pleasantly, and 
hold the attention and interest of the class. Since we 
finished the four years of the Garnet Seal course we 
have taken up other things, and this year we are study- 
ing the Russian course. We have always taken THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN, and part of our work has been readings 
from that. Some member of the circle makes out ques- 
tions every week on the readings, and we spend a good 
deal of time in that way. This year the lessons have 
been so long that the questions have taken up most of 
the afternoon. 

For the last two years we have met in the trustee 
room of our pubiic library, which was most kindly offered 
tous for regular meetings through the year. It is 
central and pleasant, and any books of reference that 
are not allowed to be taken out of the library can be 
taken into the trustee room for use during our meetings. 
The librarian (a C. L. S. C. graduate and most of the 
year a member of the circle) and her assistant are 
always ready and willing to assist in looking up things 
for us. This year we have twenty-fivemembers. Three 
are ’88 graduates, two are ’89, most of the others are 
of later classes, but a few did not finish the course, as 
the old circle was broken up. There may be a few 
who have never done the regular reading, but were 
local members of the C. L. S. C.; and a small number 
never took up the work till they joined us. Four of 
our members are very near the seventy mark, if not 
beyond the full number. In fact, I think one is over 
seventy; and these are among our most loyal members. 
I think the youngest member is nearly thirty. 

ladies come from different churches. We have 
usually had a Christmas and New Year meeting with 
some member, and enjoyed a pleasant social time, some- 
times with small gifts (twenty-five cents the limit); 
sometimes the money has been given to some good 
object. Our last meeting of the year we make a social 
meeting, invite guests, prepare an interesting program, 
and serve refreshments. We like to close our season 
early, as most of us are housekeepers and the spring 
cleaning and sewing keep some of our number at home 
if we hold the meetings late. This year we are planning 
on holding our last meeting soon after Easter in the 
pleasant vestry of the Unitarian church, by the invita- 
tion of the Unitarian members of the circle. We shall 
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have an address by the pastor of the Methodist church, 
some music, and perhaps readings by some of the circle, 
and refreshments will be served. This year we shall 
have our last meeting in the evening, and invite the 
gentlemen as well as ladies. Some years we hold the 
meeting in the afternoon, and have ladies only. In 
some of the years gone by we have closed with a picnic, 
or a ride to some place, but always have had a good 
program. Most years we have roll-call, responded to 
by quotations from some author given out the week 
before, sometimes with current events, or a conundrum, 
or a note of progress, or some event connected with 
the lesson, trying to make a variety. When we have 
a map exercise some lady is appointed to conduct it. 
A good-sized map is obtained, if possible, and hung 
where all can see it. Then with the aid of the pointer 
and the explanation given we are told of the many 
facts about surface, climate, etc. 

We have some debates. The other day we had one 
on the Boer question. Two ladies were appointed on 
each side, and after their papers there was a general 
discussion. Once in a while we have a literary game. 
Last week we spent a little while guessing the titles of 
books from some cards with pictures on them prepared 
by one of the class. Once in a while we have a little 
gift for a prize, but the circle enjoys the game just as 
well without. This year we have had very few papers, 
as the lessons were so long that there has not been 
much time to write them. 

We call our circle ‘‘ The Garnet Seal.’”’ Mrs. 0. H. 
Richardson is president; Mrs. C. H. Shipman, vice- 
president; Mrs. A. D. Farwell, secretary and treasurer. 
A committee of two or three is appointed by the presi- 
dent to make out a program for the time not needed for 
the regular lesson. The committee serves for one 
month. For our last meeting a program and a social 
ee are appointed who take charge of the whole 
affair. 

I have written this long letter as it is a long while 
since any word has been sent in about our circle. 
Most of the ladies are very loyal to the circle, and feel 
sorry to miss the meetings, but this year our average 
attendance has been small as two of our members have 
been sick nearly all winter, and others have either been 
sick or had sickness in their family. Three are teach- 
ers in seminary and cannot always come; one is 3 
milliner and of course cannot come in the busy season; 
one is a teacher in kindergarten. 

I think this comprises most of the items of interest 


about our circle. 
ANNETTE W. FARWELL, Secretary. 


a 


The Italian studies are winning their way 
with the circles everywhere. A letter from 
Oklahoma enclosing a list of new members 
says, ‘‘ The Chautauqua Circle has been a 
great help and pleasure to our small club of 
four who took last year’s work, and I hope 
the larger number this year will increase the 
helpfulness. I think the excellent outlines in 
the October number and the books them- 
selves were a great influence to induce these 
members to join.”’ 

From Glencoe, Minnesota, comes the mes- 
sage, ‘‘ We have two circles doing the regu- 
lar work and a‘ Hall in the Grove’ Study 
Club.’? The ‘‘ Hall in the Grove’’ of Lin- 


coln, Nebraska, took as the two subjects for 
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its opening meeting in October, ‘‘ The Pan- 
American ’’ and ‘‘ Chautauqua.’’ The mem- 
bers of the society as old Chautauquans are 
always ready for a new point of view, and 
Chautauqua itself moves forward with every 
year. From Albion, Nebraska, the circle 
reports, ‘‘ We lost three from our last year’s 
enrolment, but gained three new ones for 
the class of 1905. We have a local circle 
numbering twenty-five with an average attend- 
ance of over twenty.’’ A Wisconsin reader 
has been making an extended tour, and nat- 
urally finds that the C. L. S. C. readings 
are capable of all sorts of unexpected appli- 


.cations. She writes, ‘‘ I am greatly delighted 


with the Chautauqua course and think it sur- 
passes anything I have ever seen in its 
breadth and depth.”’ 

An enthusiastic letter from a member of 
the circle at Greenville, South Carolina, 
shows the quality of work which may be 
looked for in Greenville. ‘‘I have finished 
the required readings, and send in my report 
hoping to receive the certificate. I have 
also answered to the best of my ability the 
questions in the membership book. I want, 
at the end of the four years’ work, to receive 
the white seals. We have a delightful C. 
L. S. C. here, and have begun our study on 
time this fall. We have fifteen members, 
and hope our year’s work will be as pleasant 
as last year’s. Best wishes to the C. L. S. 
C.’s everywhere.”? The Dixie Circle of 
Greenville, South Carolina, has made good 
the graduation of two members in the class 
of 1901 by adding four for 1905. As the 
’01’s are intending to remain with the circle, 
the general result is a long step ahead. The 
Clarksville, Tennessee, circle has reorgan- 
ized with a fine membership. The president, 
who is a graduate, writes, ‘‘ I find the books 
of the regular course so interesting and so 
different from any heretofore read, that I 
shall read them. Weare much pleased with 
the outlook of our class, and you will hear 
from us in the near future.’’ Richmond, 
Virginia, had a very live circle last year, 
several of whose representatives visited 
Chautauqua. They are well organized for a 
new campaign and have added many new 
members. The ‘‘ Rivalry of Nations’’ ex- 
cited much interest among these Chautau- 
quans last; year, and we doubt not they will 
find ‘‘ Diplomacy ”’ well worth their attention. 


<2 


An interesting bit of C. L. S. C. history is 
this from Courtland, Virginia. ‘‘ I write to 
obtain information concerning organizing a 
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Cc. L. S. C. in this vicinity. I should have 
been a graduate of the class of 1895 but I 
registered in the correspondence department 
and afterwards gravitated to a college. 
Since then I have held a professorship in a 
college and have been honored with the mas- 
ter’s degree. I owe my inspiration largely 
to the C. L. S. C., and wish that others 
shall be able to say, ‘ the truth shall make 
you free.’ If I am not too late I should like 
to finish my course with you and organize a 
circle.’’ The class of 1902 is very strong 
in Charleston, West Virginia, where they 
constitute a large section of the circle which 
numbers thirty members. The secretary 
says, ‘‘ A perfectly splendid class; all good 
students and quite enthusiastic in their work. 
We have by far the best class we have ever 
started out with here.’’ This circle has 
also a long list of graduates in the class of 
1901, and special plans were made for gradu- 
ating exercises, from which we hope for a full 
report. 

The C. L. 8. C. office is constantly rein- 
stating members who have read part of the 
course and then fallen by the wayside, but 
here is an instance of an ideal long cherished 
and never abandoned which does not often 
come into our experience, ‘‘ Twenty-three 
years ago I began your course, was inter- 
rupted the first month, and now comes my 
opportunity to begin again. . . . Do 
you have any helps for studying Shake- 
speare? Perhaps not such exhaustive 
research as for those who have life before 
them, but for a few mothers who have little 
knowledge of the subject and yet want to 
have some conception of it before their chil- 
dren come to its study in the high school.’’ 
How the ranks of the new class would over- 
flow if all the Chautauquans who dropped 
out twenty-three years ago should drop in 
again: yet many have done so without men- 
tioning their past allegiance. 

‘* Age is opportunity’’ might almost be 


adopted as a fourth Chautauqua motto, since 
its spirit is so often exemplified in the work 
of the C. L. 8. C. A county superintendent 
of schools who has spent many seasons at 
Chautauqua recently wrote, ‘‘ My days are 
shortening, but so long as it is possible I 
shall make my annual visit. I am eighty-one 
years of age, in excellent health and preser- 
vation. A Chautauqua circle was formed 
here twelve years ago but it was not sus- 
tained. There certainly ought to be one, 


and I believe one can be formed. I expect | 


to hold a teachers’ institute here in October 


and this will be, I think, a favorable oppor- 


tunity.”’ 

The final word at the Round Table this 
month, which represents so many different 
viewpoints of individuals and of circles, 
comes from a missionary member in British 
India. Evidently she has not found the 
path of progress one of roses, and so right- 
fully belongs with those who are agreed that 
‘* life affords no higher pleasure than that 
of surmounting difficulties. ’’ 


‘* After many struggles I have at last completed the 
year’s course of reading. The books and magazines 
have been a source of constant enjoyment, and I have 
read everything thoroughly. It was my intention to fill 
out the questions for the seals and I made a fair begin- 
ning on them, but a hard struggle with a new language 
and a newclimate made it impossible for me to con- 
tinue: My hardest battles with both language and 
climate are over now, I trust, and I am looking forward 
with much pleasure to the coming year’s reading. 
What a debt of gratitude we owe to those who have 
prepared for us just what our hearts and souls longed 
for. All through my college course I cherished the 
ambition to some day take up the Chautauqua work, 
but when I gave myself for India, I thought all that 
would have to be laid aside. You rejoice with me, I 
am sure, that in the midst of many difficulties I have 
been able to carry out my ambition for one year at 
least. One of our teachers is interested in the work 
and is talking of sending for this year’s books. 
Wherever I go I try to speak a word for Chautauqua. 
for I consider it good missionary work. 

‘* Pardon me for writing so much about myself, but 
I can’t help but feel that you have a personal interest 
in your students. Susie L. Rawson, 

‘*Mahoba, N. W. P. India.’’ 


<a 
ANSWERS TO SEARCH QUESTIONS.— NOVEMBER. 


‘* 4 READING JOURNEY IN CENTRAL EUROPE.”’ 


1. The great migration of nations in the fourth and 
fifth centuries, when the barbarian tribes of the east 
overran Europe. 2. The Ostrogoths settled in Italy, 
the Franks in France, and the Visigoths in Spain. 3. 
The Crusades were a number of expeditions undertaken 
by the Christians of Europe for the recovery of the 
Holy Land from the Mohammedans. The first crusade, 
properly so called, under Godfrey of Bouillon, 1096-99, 
resulted in the capture of Jerusalem and the establish- 
ment of a Christian kingdom in Palestine; the second, 
1147-49, preached by St. Bernard, was unsuccessful ; 


the third, 1189-92, led by Frederick Barbarossa, 
Richard the Lion-hearted, and Philip Augustus, failed to 
recoyer Jerusalem, which had been taken by the Mussul- 
mans in 1187; the fourth, 1202-04, established a Latin 
empire at Constantinople; the fifth, 1228-29, under 
Frederick II., the sixth, 1248-50, under Louis IX. of 
France, and the seventh, 1270-72, under the same 
leader, were unsuccessful. In 1212 occurred ‘‘ the 
children’s crusade.’”’ 4. 1453. 5. ‘‘ Othello’? and 
‘* The Merchant of Venice.’’ 6. The principal English 
poets who lived in Venice were: Lord Byron, Robert 
Browning, and Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 














A literary event of intimate interest to the unnum- 
bered throng upon whom the sway of Stevenson has 
fallen, either for superficial tribute or ardent and per- 
sistent devotion, is ‘the 
appearance in twovol- «= ae Tee 
umes of ‘‘ The Life of { 

Robert Louis Stevenson,’’ 

prepared at Mrs. Steven- | 

son’s request by his cousin, 
Mr. Graham Balfour. It 
is hardly to be conceived 
that a biography could be 
more satisfactory, either 
for winning grace of style 
or perfect taste both in 
expressed and unspoken 
confidences. This work 
offers that fulness of per- 
sonal information so dearly 
prized, an insight into 
character and art possible 
only to anear and dear 
kinsman’s opportunities 
for sympathetic compan- 
ionship, and a deeper reve- 
lation of the spirit of life 
that dwelt in the man 
because of access to mate- 
rials hitherto unpublished 
or issued in a limited edi- 
tion. As a consequence 
of Mr. Balfour’s admi- 
rable literary equipment 
and an artistic use of the 
peculiar opportunities open t 
to him through relation- | 
ship and friendship, these — 
two volumes supplement 
the ‘‘ Letters’’ already 
published to give a living 
portrait, and an interpre- | 
tation affectionate, but 
impartial, of Stevenson’s 
temperament, personality, 
and mental activities. 
The first volume covers 
the period 1850-1884, and 
the second contains the 
record of the closing years, 
and some appendices of 
unusual interest. Mr. Balfour’s closing chapter, ‘‘ R. 
L.S.,’’ is a finished and touching summary of the.traits 
and qualities that won Stevenson his high place, not only 
in the world of letters but also in the hearts of men, an 
eloquent, yet just, memorial to the author who ‘“‘ never 
wholly ceased to be a boy,’’ and who brings to his readers 
‘*as it were, a breeze blown off the shores of youth,’’ yet 
who manfully fought a good fight on those lonely fields 
where pain and depression confront the soul. More hon- 
orable commendation no man need wish for than Mr, Bal- 





FROM ‘‘ THE RULING PASSION,’’ BY HENRY VAN DYKE. 


four’s words: ‘‘ To be the writer that he was amounted 
to a great exploit and service to humanity; to become 
the man that in the end he became, seems to me an 
achievement equally great, 
an example no less elo- 
quent.” A. E. H. 
[The Life of Robert 
Louis Stevenson. By Gra- 
ham Balfour. In _ two 
volumes. $4.00. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. | 
Of opportune appear- 
ance with the recently 
issued ‘‘ Life of Robert 
Louis Stevenson ’’ is the 
publication, in a little book 
of large beauty, of Prof. 
John F. Genung’s address 
on ‘‘ Stevenson’s Attitude 
to Life,’’ by which title 
he indicates the resolute 
mood with which the 
author ‘‘ who made lovers 
among his readers” turned 
a ‘‘morning face’’ to- 
wards the duties and de- 
pressions of life. Pro- 
fessor Genung pronounces 
Stevenson to be a leader in 
what he calls a spiritual 
return to nature, the reac- 
tion against that ‘‘ spiri- 
tual fatigue of the world ”’ 
to which witness is borne 
in such works as ‘‘ Robert 
Elsmere’? and Amiel’s 
| Journal’? and in much 
| of Matthew Arnold's writ- 
| ing, and even in that of 
Tennyson and Browning. 
He ranks him, besides, as 
‘* one of the sanest minds, 
one of the bravest hearts 
of the century just past ’’ 
and reinforces his conclu- 
sions by illustrative ex- 
tracts from Stevenson’s 
own words. The enthu- 
siasm of the little book 
is of that generous quality to which the mind of the 
reader responds as to inspiriting music. . E. H. 
[Stevenson’s Attitude to Life. By John Franklin 
Genung. .60. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co.] 
To every human being his ruling passion, says Dr. 
Van Dyke, explicitly in the preface, and by varied 
word-painting in the eight ‘*Tales of Nature and 
Human Nature’’ bound up in his latest volume. Six 
of these tales have the Canadian French setting, dear 
to the author’s heart, with its atmosphere of quaint 





arles Scribner’s Sons. 
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simplicity, home-loving wit, and true-hearted loyalty 
to love or principle, and all of them exhale an out-of- 
door effect imparted by the writer’s confidential friend- 
ship with nature. In no two of the stories is the ruling 
passion the same, but, almost without exception, it is 
in each case an admirable force. Perhaps the sensi- 
tiveness of pride 
that parted Fal- 
coner from Claire 
in ‘‘The White 


edge of the lives of workers with few of whom the ordi- 
nary citizen is ever brought into contact. The author’s 
friends among the steeple climbers, deep sea divers, 
and other danger courting workers, all have good 
stories to tell that go well with the author's interest- 
ing descriptions of their careers. It is a book any 
boy of pluck and 
nerve will cher- 

ish. W.S. B. 
[Careers of 





Blot’’ cannot be 
commended, but 
the book as a 
whole is full of 
wholesome 
charm. A.E. H. 

[The Ruling 
Passion. By 
Henry Van Dyke. 
$1.50. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. | 

Most.of us have 
come to expect 
yearly from the 
pen of Hamilton 
Wright Mabie a 
rich gift of 
thought, a lar- 
gess to kindle the 
imagination of the 
spirit and to clar- 
ify its upward- 
looking vision. 
Nor has he failed 
us this year at 
the season when 
men offer their 
best to each other 
in token of a 
supreme giving 
from the skies. 
‘* A Child of Na- 
ture’’ is marked 
by a master’s © 
command over 
delicate beauty 
in language and 
over the great 
deeps of that 
inward existence 
where the soul adjusts its persona] relations with des- 
tiny. Itis the story of a hidden life whose outward 
personality seemed unimportant to neighbors and ac- 
quaintances, but whose inner individuality was compact 
of a poet’s capacities for seeing, hearing, and loving. 
The gift of words by which to share with fellow-men the 
treasure-store of ‘* the stuff of immortal life ’’ which he 
accumulated with the slow passing of the years was de- 
nied him, yet the oil and wine garnered by the solitary, 
silent man were preserved to feed the spiritual life of 
many up and down the ways of the world. The story is 
told in language which it is a pure delight to receive 
upon the inner hearing. It is made beautiful to the eye 
by marginal and full-page illustrations perfect in their 
poetic harmony with the text. A. E. H. 

[A Child of Nature. By Hamilton Wright Mabie. 
$1.80. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co.] 


In ‘‘Careers of Danger and Daring’’ the author has 
first of all wou the distinction of getting away from the 
commonplace, for one who reads Mr. Moffett’s recount- 
ing of the curious things he has learned of ten curious 
careers will have added in large measure to one’s knowl- 
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Danger and Dar- 
ing. By Cleve- 
land Moffett. 
$1.80. New York: 
The Century Co.] 


Lewis Melville, 
author of ‘‘ The 
Life of William 
Make peace 
Thackeray,’’ has 
edited, with in- 
troduction and 
notes, an inter- 
esting and valu- 
able collection of 
Thackeray’s ear- 
lier stories, re- 
views, verses, and 
sketches. The 
volume, which is 
illustrated, is 
called ‘‘Stray 
Paper.” & 
includes much 
which has not 
been reprinted in 
the collected 
works or in M. 
H. Spielmann's 
‘““Thackeray’s 
Contributions to 
Punch.’ There 
are selections 
from the follow- 
ing sources: “The 
Snob,’’ ‘‘ The 
Gownsman,” “The 
National Stand- 
ard,’’ ‘‘The 
Times,” “ British 
and Foreign Re- 
view,’’ ‘‘ Anti-Corn Law Circular,’’ ‘‘ The Corsair,’’ 
‘“ Cruikshanks’s Omnibus,’’ ‘‘ The Nation,’’ ‘‘ The Pic- 
torial Times,’’ ‘‘ Colburn’s New Monthly Magazine,’’ 
‘The Keepsake,’’ ‘and ‘‘ Fraser’s Magazine.’’ The 
book is strongly recommended to the attention of students 
of literature who are desirous of an opportunity of trac- 
ing Thackeray’s style from the beginning. J. M.S. 

{Stray Papers. By William Makepeace Thackeray. 
Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by Lewis Mel- 
ville. Illustrated. $2.00. Philadelphia: George W. 
Jacobs & Co. ] 

The two additional bibelots that continue Mr. Leon 
Vincent’s ‘‘ Brief Studies’’ of manners and letters in 
the polite society of France in the seventeenth century, 
which studies began with last year’s volume on ‘‘ The 
Hotel Rambouillet and the Precieuses,’’ share the 
alluring charm of that first study, both in form and 
spirit. It is a most delectable art over which Mr. Vin- 
cent holds command, the ingenuous air of mentioning 
as if incidentally, and with a tone of gay good nature, 
the real essentials of information on a, given historical 
topic or epoch, those essentials which some one has to 
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extract lavoriously from the profound and minute state- 
ments of many authors. Mr. Vincent spares his read- 
ers the process, but generously places in their hands 
what may be called a daintily culled bouquet of bibli- 
ography. The second number in the series of these 
studies treats in an enlivening manner of the rise, the 
early members, and the original ambitions of the French 
Academy. It is in the nature of \a surprise to learn 
that some of the first Academicians had no better claim 
to membership in the unique society than an attempt 
to paraphrase the Psalms, which undertaking our author 
thinks must have been the seventeenth-century equiva- 
lent of making, ‘‘ on 
insufficient provoca- 
tion,’’ a version of the 
Rubdiy4t. Richelieu’s 
connection with the 
Academy and the mak- 
ing of the Dictionary 
are discussed in a 
manner sprightly but 
luminous, and the 
detection of modern 
touches in the found- 
ers and promoters of 
the great literary 
society pleasantly con- 
firms our faith that 
human nature must 
have been in their 
day much the same as 
inourown. The third 
volume is devoted to 
a delightful essay on 
the life and works of 
Corneille. Itis to be 
followed by a similar 
volume on Moliére. 
The beauty of these 
little books in title, 
cover, and binding is 
unusual. A. E. H. 
[The French Acad- 
emy. Corneille. By 
Leon H.Vincent. Each 
$1.00. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co.] 
‘Music and Its 
Masters ’’ is a treatise 
that will form a valu- 
able addition to the 
library of both musician and music lover. With a his- 
torical basis for the elaboration of his theories, the 
writer traces the evolution of music from the first 
musical intuition to the inception of the science of 
musical notation, and thence to our formulated art of 
‘*tonal communicatiun,’’ with a treatise on the, in- 
herent qualities of music. The reader will find his 
interest equally divided between the author's historical 
résumé, his analysis of the six ‘‘ high priests’’ of 
the gentle art, and his analytical treatment of the sub- 
ject. The many among us who desire to give an intel- 
ligent hearing to the compositions of the masters will 
here find wholesome aid whereby they may become more 
** acoustically receptive.’’ W. S. B. 
[Music and Its Masters. By 0. B. Boise. With six 
portraits. $1.50. Philadelphia: J B. Lippincott Co. ] 
‘* Home Thoughts,’’ by ‘‘ C,”’ is a collection in book 
form of some thirty or more essays that were first pub- 
lished in the New York Evening Post. These essays, 
in a general way, treat of various home relations and 
responsibilities. Three of the subjects, chosen at ran- 
dom, are: ‘‘ Etiquette of Family Life,’’ ‘‘ Music as ? 
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Family Bond,’’ ‘‘ Mistresses and Maids.’’ The author, 
whose identity is concealed, has, in this series of pa- 
pers, done a very profitable and pleasing work. The 
essays are full of common sense; they are suggestive; 
they are thoroughly entertaining; they are delight- 
fully simple; and they possess literary. charm. The 


reader is reminded of Addison’s contributions to ‘‘ The 
Spectator.’’ J. M. S. 
By C. $1.50. New York: A. 


[Home Thoughts. 
S. Barnes & Co. | 


‘The Fallen God,’’ Joseph Kennard’s new book, is 
composed of eight essays dealing with literature, art, 
and music. The essays 
from which the book 
takes its title discuss 
the fallen angel, Luci- 
fer, as he has been 
characterized in lit- 
erature from Aischylus 
to Dante: the great 
Italian poet alone, in 
the opinion of the 
author, has given the 
supreme intellectual 
conception of the 
Fallen God, the author 
of evil, pure and in- 
finite. The art papers 
impress the value of 
unity and sincerity, 
and prove from many 
well-chosen examples 
from the rich field of 
Italian art that the 
only successful artist 
is the one who de- 
pends for style on his 
own originality,— for 
inspiration, upon the 
genius of his own age. 
The sketch of Niccola 
Pisano, the father of 
modern Italian sculp- 
ture, illustrated by 
beautiful photographs 
of his wonderful pui- 
pit in the Cathedral of 
Siena, is particularly 
attractive. The book 
is so artistically 
printed and bound that 
it will make a charming holiday gift. M. E. R. 

[The Fallen God: and Other Essays in Literature and 
Art. By Joseph Spencer Kennard. $2.50. Philadei- 
phia: George W. Jacobs & Co.] 

‘* Balzac’s Dramatic Works ”’ translated into English 
contain five plays: ‘‘ Vautrin,’’ ‘‘ Quinola’s Resources,’’ 
‘* Pamela Giraud,’’ ‘‘ Mercadet,’’ and ‘‘ The Step- 
Mother.’’ The translator points out that’ this is the 
first time these plays have been put into English; 
moreover, the plays belong to the best years of the 
novelist’s productive life. That none of them appears 
to have had great stage success,— although ‘‘ Merca- 
det ’’ is still presented at the Theatre Frangais — does 
not necessarily detract from their intrinsic merit and 
interest as literature. Translator and publisher have 
performed a valuable service in bringing out these vol- 
umes. The volumes contain original drawings from the 
first French edition of the play$ and photographs of 
three Balzac monuments. ¥. 2.2. 

[The Dramatic Works of Honoré de Balzac. Trans- 
lated by E. de Valcourt- Vermont. Two volumes. 
$2.50. Chicago: Laird & Lee. ] 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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‘‘Her Royal Highness Woman, and His Majesty 
Cupid ’’ is the lengthy title of a recent book by Max 
O’Rell. He discusses love, matrimony, women of 
different nations, different occupations, old maids, 
mothers-in-law, mammies, grannies, and widows, and 
the failings and foibles of the sex in general. This is 
his tribute to American women: ‘‘ They have secured 
for themselves the softest berths that it is possible to 
secure in this world,’’ and he adds that if he ‘‘ had the 
privilege of choosing his sex and birthplace, he would 
shout to the Almighty at the top of his voice, ‘ Oh 
please make me an American woman!’’’ He offers 
much advice to married people, has good words for 
widows and old maids, hates the woman who talks about 
politics, and loves the woman who dresses well. The 
book is rather amusing, but the style is too epigram- 
matic to hold one’s interest very long. L. E. T. 

[Her Royal Highness Woman, and His Majesty Cupid. 
By Max O’Rell. $1.50. New York: The Abbey Press. ] 


ROMANCE AND HISTORY. 

Since all literature is more or less flavored with allu- 
sions to the great classic epics, and since it has not been 
the fortune of all to read in Greek and Latin texts con- 
cerning the wrath of gods and the consequent sorrows 
of mortals despite the heaven-defying deeds of their 
heroes, such versions as ‘‘ Stories: from Homer ’’ and 
‘*Stories from Virgil’? by Alfred J. Church are of 
value as they put a knowledge of the ‘‘ tale of Troy 
divine’’ and of the wanderings of A®neas within the 
reach of all, and in such a form as to interest the older 
and the younger reader. The first contains fifteen 
stories from the ‘‘ Iliad’’ and twelve from the ‘‘ Odys- 
sey.”’ The second retells in twenty-six chapters of 
fluent prose the fortunes of the much-tried Aineas from 
the fall of Troy to his arrival in Italy. Both books are 
illustrated and prettily bound. A. E. H. 

[Stories from Homer. Stories from Virgil. By Al- 
fred J. Church. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co.] 

In these days when the historical novel is such a 
popular form of fiction, no stirring period is without its 
representative. The author of ‘‘ In Spite of All’’ has 
chosen the time of the civil war in England as a setting 
for a romance in which she presents the Puritan and the 
Cavalier, Cromwell and the king. The story shows us 
much of the cruelty and hatred fostered by religious zeal, 
but the charming love story running through it all has a 
brightness that is only enhanced by the horrors of a 
bitter war. The hero, a young Puritan Officer, passes 

through ‘many dan- 
gers, but is always 
rescued at the criti- 
cal moment. Some 
of the situations are 
rather strained and 
unnatural, but the 
story is so full of ac- 
tion that the reader 
is not likely to pause 
to consider incon- 
sistencies. All in all 
it is a thoroughly 
wholesome story, 
and, while not a 
great novel, will 
serve well to while 
away idle hours. 
Charles Scribner's Sons. [In § L.-E. _e 
4 n Spite of All. 
HENRY VAN DYKE tie Dhee: Lolli. 
$1.50. New York: Longmans, Green & Co.| 

A story of Ontario Indian Lands and British Colum- 
bia follows ‘‘ Black Rock’’’ and ‘‘ The Sky Pilot.’’ 
Ralph Connor, the author, whose real name is Charles 
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W. Gordon, pastor of St. Stephen Church in Winnipeg, 
writes of a life he knows in simple, clear, convincing 
style. It is the lumbermen pioneers of the Great 
Northland who live for us in ‘‘ The Man from Glengar- 
ry.”’ In our opinion it does not ‘ distance ‘Sky 
Pilot’ ’’ in power to thrill or sustain interest, but that 
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is not to say it lacks either wit, pathos, or inspiration. 
Truth and sweetness are made to stand out in sturdy 
F. C. B. 


character and womanly ministration. 

[The Man from Glengarry. By Ralph Connor. 
New York: Fleming H. Revell.] 

The reader who has not had his fill of historical 
novels of the Revolutionary period will find in ‘‘ The 
Tory Lover ’’ one of the latest additions to this class of 
literature. Like the other novels of its kind, it is full. 
of ‘‘ stirring incident and dramatic interest.’’ While 
fundamentally a love tale, with Mary Hamilton, a 
patriot maid, and Roger Wallingford, a Tory by inherit- 
ance, the principals, the reader will find the chief 
interest of the story to center in Captain Paul.Jones and 
the first cruise of the famous Ranger. The brilliant strat- 
egist and sea fighter is followed through his first 
struggle to maintain supremacy over his motley crew, the 
weary months through which he waited at Nantes and his 
final triumph over the host of adverse conditions. The 
patriot maid finally crosses the sea, the Tory lover leaves 
his English prison, and all are happy. W. S. B. 

[The Tory Lover. By Sarah Orne Jewett. $1.50. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.] 

The first pages of the romance, ‘‘ When the Land 
Was Young,’’ show death by Indian torture apparently 
imminent for the teller of the story, who is also the 
lover. The closing pages picture the splendor of the 
great salon at Versailles at a mitiweek levee of Louis 
XIV. Between these contrasting extremes there is a 
vast amount of peril on land and on the Spanish Main, 


$1. 50. 
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a remarkable series of captures by Indians, Spaniards, 
and bold buccaneers. There is a heroine who for 
beauty and high spirit must rank far above even the 
heroine to whom we are now accustomed in colonial 
and other historical novels. We must say, however, 
that Captain Jack Middleton seems a trifle dull not to 
recognize his lady-love in the dashing young lord on the 
pirate ship. We knew her at once. Whoso likes ex- 
citement in his novel-reading will find that element 
supplied in generous measure in this story. 
A. E. H. 

[When the Land Was Young. By Lafayette Mc- 

Laws. $1.50. . Boston: Lothrop Publishing Co. | 


‘* A Daughter of the Huguenots ’’ is in reality a re- 
view, given with a romance-touch, of the heroic history 
which descendants of emigrant Huguenot families may 
justly cherish as their proudest posses- 
sion. Connected with a love story much 
like that of Evangeline, except for its | 
happier ending, by which the siege of La 
Rochelle is linked with life in the Ameri- 
can New Rochelle, is given a compila- © 
tion from the records and traditions, the 
family documents and the historic mem- 
ories that preserve for lasting honor 
the faith and the fortitude, the saintly 
self-sacrifice and the fine social graces 
of the Huguenots. The story is illus- 
trated and has a very attractive 
cover. A. E. H. 

[A Daughter of the Huguenots. By 
Elizabeth W. Champney. $1.35. New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co.] 


Fortifying his statements by a large 
number of references to historical and 
legal documents, the author of ‘‘ The 
Diamond Necklace ’’ sets forth the facts 
in regard to this piece of jewelry which 
exerted such an influence in bringing 
about the French Revolution that it is 
sometimes given as a cause for that up- 
rising. One by one he introduces the 
principal actors, devoting a chapter to 
each. Then the history of the neck- 
lace itself is given, and this is followed 
by the scandal, the accusations, the 
trial, the verdict, and the. sentence. 
Though the book deals with an impor- 
tant incident which occurred at a roman- 
tic time, the author has not taken advan- 
tage of his opportunity to produce an 
interesting story. Too much space is 
devoted to comparatively unimportant | 
persons and to events which had but 
little relation to the matter in hand. 
As a history of a court incident it | 
is complete, but as a book for gen- 
eral reading it is extremely uninterest- 
i 


ey 


. E. 


ng. 
[The Diamond Necklace. 

Funck-Brentano. Translated by H. Sutherland Edwards. 

Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. ] 

Mary Hartwell Catherwood’s new novel, ‘‘ Lazarre,’’ 


By Frantz 


is a brilliant historical romance. The story is based on 
the tradition that Eleazar Williams, called by the In- 
dians Lazarre, was none other than the Dauphin Louis 
XVII., who, according to the legend, did not die in the 
temple, but was brought to America. The dauphin 
makes his first appearance as an idiot boy in London, 
where Bellenger, the court painter, takes him before 
starting for the new world. Lazarre is finally placed 
under the protection of Count de Chaumont, who has a 
large estate near Lake George in New York. The 


j a 
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climax of the story comes when an agent of the Bour- 
bons arrives from Kurope, and offers the crown of 
France to Lazarre. He refuses to accept it, not choos- 
ing to force a monarchy upon republican France. Of 
course the novel contains a love story, and in refusing 
the crown Lazarre chooses the path of honor, which 
happens to be the path of love. The theme of the 
story is truly romantic, and in working out its historical 
setting and its local coloring Mrs. Catherwood shows 
great ability. L. E. T. 

[Lazarre. By Mary Hartwell Catherwood. 
Indianapolis: The Bowen-Merrill Co. | 

To those who have regarded Alexander Hamilton as 
a hero and a martyr, the revelations and_ accusations 
made in ‘‘ Blennerhassett’’ will come as a painful sur- 
prise. The author confesses that his purpose in writing 


Dodd, Mead & Uo. 
THE CHATEAU OF CLISSON. 


the-book is to free Aaron Burr’s name from the stigma 
it has borne for a full hundred years. _ And in striving 
to carry out his purpose he accuses both Hamilton and 
Jefferson of treachery, trickery, and slander. The 
story is a detailed account of Burr’s life after the quar- 
rel and duel with Hamilton. The book is of interest 
because it presents a historical character in a new 
light, but it is neither a romance nor a history, for 
fact and fiction are mingled in a most bewildering man- 
ner. From first to last the author excuses Burr’s con- 
duct, usually offering his pride as a motive for what he 
did or failed to do. In recalling the atmosphere of the 
early years of the last century, and in describing the 
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fascination Burr exercised over his companions, the 
author reveals both skill and long research. 


C... 2. 
$1.50. 


C. 
[Blennerhassett. By Charles Felton Pidgin. 
Boston: C. M. Clark Publishing Co. | 
Mr. Cable ir his latest story, ‘‘ The Cavalier,’’ has 
achieved what might well have been deemed a literary 
impossibility. He has written a romance of Civil war 
times in his own land and period in which the stirring 
action, the confusion, and the sorrow inevitable to that 
unhappy epoch are depicted without bitterness, as by 
one to whom they were a veritable experience, and yet 
the abiding impression left with the reader is of a half- 
playful, half-pensive, wholly idyllic recital of friendship 
and love tested and strengthened amid war’s alarms 
and engagements. Richard Thorndyke Smith, who tells 
the story in the first person, is a most lovable creation, 
charming for his guileless confidence in himself and 
others, for his resolute determination to do his duty, 


From “‘ Maids and Matrons of New France."’ Little, Brown & Co. 
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for his capacity for faithful hero, also heroine, worship, 
and for his artistic artless way of revealing himself 
while telling the story of other people. The figure- 
painting of all the characters in the book is done with 
Mr. Cable’s accustomed grace, and with even more 
than his usual power. It is a book to delight the lover 
of literary art, it is a book to lay an obliterating, heal- 
ing touch of friendship upon the gray- blue line of divi- 
sion in feeling among children of a common mother-land. 
A. E. H. 

[The Cavalier. By George W. Cable. $1.50. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. | 

‘The Cripple of Nuremberg ’”’ is a picturesque re- 
script of incident and feeling characteristic of the 
stormy days when the movement started by the monk 
of Wittenberg was yet in open and uncertain conflict 
with the power of state and long-established Mother 
Church. The central scene of the story’s action is 
Nuremberg. Hans Sachs, meistersinger and poet of 
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the Reformation, the Duke of Alva, and Charles V. 
are among the historical personages prominent in the 
story, which, beautifully printed and illustrated, holds 
the reader’s interest from beginning to end. 

[The Cripple of Nuremberg. By Felicia Butx Clark. 
$1.25. Cincinnati: Jennings & Pye.] 

The series of illustrated articles on ‘‘ Maids and 
Matrons of New France’’ by Mary Sifton Pepper, 
which appeared in THE CHAUTAUQUAN a year ago, were 
considered « feature of especial interest for our 
‘* French-Greek ’’ year. They attracted a gratifying 
amount of commendation at that time. The subject 
has beer expanded into a charming book bearing the 
same title, and the volume is distinguished from current 
historical romance because the author presents the 
real romance of history. Pioneer women of Canada 
preceded our Pilgrim mothers to the shore of America. 
To bring the life stories of these women out of prac- 
tical oblivion is a distinct contribution to historical 
literature greatly to the credit of the author. For 
historical story-telling the book is exceptionally inter- 
esting. There are twenty full-page illustrations in the 
volume. F. C: B. 

[Maids and Matrons of New France. By Mary Sifton 
Pepper. $1.50. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. | 

‘* Deborah,’’ by James M. Ludlow, is a novel of un- 
usual power. Upon the troublesome background of the 
times of Judas Maccabeus is woven a story in which 
the master passions of love, hate, and religious zeal 
find appropriate place. The facts of history are care- 
fully followed, and the characteristics of the men and 
women who come into deadly conflict are well portrayed. 
The interest of the reader is held from the beginning 
to the end of the volume by the rapid march of events, 
interrupted at critical moments by striking dramatic 
incidents. The tone of the book is excellent, ccntrast- 
ing as it does the lofty ideals of people fighting for 
their homes and the worship of their fathers, with the 
base conceptions of life held by the craven-hearted who 
are ready to sell their souls for safety and with the 
greed and lust of a ruthless soldiery debauched ne: con- 
quest. 

[Deborah: A tale of the times of Judas Rt ot 
By James M. Ludlow. $1.50. New York: Fleming 
H. Revell Co. ] 

In “‘ The Eternal City” Hall Caine has struck a higher 
note than in any of his other novels, with the possible 
exception of ‘‘ The Deemster.’’ A masterful prime 
minister, a weak king, an eloquent reformer, an old 
pope, and a beautiful woman are the figures which ~ 
occupy the foreground in the author’s Roman pageant. 
As is to be expected, there are a number of strained 
situations. In the end, the prime minister loses his 
life, and the reformer abandons his career because of 
misplaced confidence in the woman. 

[The Eternal City. By Hall Caine. 
York: D. Appleton & Co. | 

The scene of Rider Haggard’s recent lengthy novel, 
‘* Lysbeth,’’ is laid principally in Leyden, in 1544. It 
relates the dangers and hairbreadth escapes of a Dutch 
family during the reigns of Charles V. and Philip II. 
The prime worker of evil in the book is a Spaniard, Don 
Juan de Montalvo. His agents are two spies employed 
by the Inquisition, Simon the Butcher, and Black Meg. 
Lysbeth van Hout, the charming daughter of a well-to- 
do burgher, loves Dirk van Goorl, a follower of Luther. 
The Spaniard wishes Lysbeth to marry him, and threat- 
ens to have Dirk executed unless she complies with his 
commands. To save her lover, Lysbeth marries Don 
Juan, by whom she has a son, Adrian. Later she 
learns of a previous marriage Montalvo has contracted 
in Spain, and he deserts her. She then marries her old 
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over, Dirk van Goorl, and again becomes a mother, her 
second son being called Foy. The greater part of the 
story has to do with an immense treasure of priceless 
gems and gold coin, which was the property of a rich 
goldsmith. Don Juan, after several years’ absence, 
returns to the Netherlands, intending to obtain this 
treasure which is concealed somewhere in Haarlem 
Meere. No one knows the hiding-place save an old 
woman called Martha the Mare, Foy, Lysbeth’s son, 
and Martin the Fresian. »These three guard the treas- 
ure so faithfully that the Spaniard fails to obtain it, 
and it is finally used in defending Leyden and driving 
out the Spaniards. A love story runs through the book, 


in which Foy and Adrian are rivals for the hand of Elsa 
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FREDERICK THE GREAT ADDRESSES HIS GENERALS AFTER THE BATTLE OF KUNERSDORF. 


Brant, the goldsmith’s daughter. Elsa prefers Foy, 
and the close of the book finds them happily married. 
L. E. T. 


[Lysbeth. A Tale of the Dutch. By Rider Hag- 
gard. $1.50. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. ] 

In the past two or three years, a number of remark- 
able stories, the product of earnest and thoughtful 
work, whose chief significance is in the pictures they 
give of the peculiar customs and people of the colonial] 
days, have made their appearance. One of the most 
recent of this class of novels is ‘‘ Mistress Brent,’’ by 
Luey Meacham Thurston, which is a dignified story of 
Lord Baltimore’s colony. Mistress Brent, a spirited 
young Englishwoman founds the manor of St. Johns. 
Instead of a log house she builds a stately mansion, 
which the Indians easily capture, but the mistress and 
her men are saved by the governor’s troops. The life 
of the colony goes on peacefully and the governor 
presses his suit. At length Mistress Brent yields to 
his wooing, but death intervenes, and Margaret finds 
contentment in the independence of single life. The 
author makes use. of archaic forms of speech, which 
detract somewhat from the reader’s enjoyment. In 
the main, the story adheres closely to historic facts, 
and throws new light upon the settlement of Maryland. 

Cc: €. €. 

[Mistress Brent. A Story of Lord Baltimore’s Col- 
ony in 1638. By Lucy Meacham Thurston. $1.50. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. ] 
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In the North Country there is a valley south of the 
St. Lawrence haunted yet by memories of a time when 
the splendor of a refined society transplanted from cver 
seas was neighbor to the simplicity of a plain people 
ever at war with the stubborn wilderness. The memoirs 
of Colonel Ramon Bell, U. S. A., make us acquainted 
with the traits of the pure-bred Yankee of that time 
and region exemplified in Darius Olin, and with the 
capacities for daring and romance inherited by the youth 
who had a French mother and a Vermont mountaineer 
for a father. The troublous times across which the 
spirited action of the story moves swiftly, whether for 
love of fair lady or for native land, are the second war 
period in which young America tested her strength 
against old England. The 
story should be, will be, 
dear to all who prize thé 
memories of that simple 
-but eventful Heroic Age, 
and appreciate the telling 
of them by one who has 
the poet’ s diction and the 
patriot’s pride. 4 3 

[D’ri and I. By Irving 
Bacheller. $1.50. Boston: 
Lothrop Publishing Co.] 

‘* Cardigan,’’ by Rob- 
ert W. Chambers, is a 
romance of a historical 
character. The scene of 
the opening chapters is 
laid at Johnstown, New 
York, in ths residence of 
Sir William Johnson, uncle 
of the hero, Michael Car- 
digan. In the main, the 
story deals with the at- 
tempt of the British to 
incite an uprising of the 
Indians against the col- 
onists, in the days just 
before the outbreak of 
the American Revolu- 
tion. The exploits of 
Cardigan gain in force and intensity until they come to 
an end in Boston under circumstances that make a 
most fascinating narrative. In the closing chapters, 
the battles of Lexington and Concord are graphically ~ 
pictured. These battles take place before the eyes of 
Cardigan and his sweetheart, Silver Heels, the mystery 
of whose birth sustains the interest in the story. The 
novel deals with out-of-door life, the Indian camp-fire, 
and dramatic incidents rich in historical color. 

L. E. T. 
$1.50. New 
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[Cardigan. By Robert W. Chambers. 
York: Harper & Bros. | 

The difficult task of writing a universal history has 
been accomplished in a satisfactory manner by Victor 
Duruy. The author has seized upon the salient fea- 
tures of different people, and the leading events of suc- 
ceeding epochs with rare discrimination. The facts 
are presented in a style which is terse and direct, but 
not uninteresting. A simple arrangement, outlined in 
an excellent table of contents, makes ready reference 
extremely easy. For the most part, the amount of 
space allotted to various subjects is carefully measured 
by their importance. The American reader, however, 
will doubtless consider the two pages accorded to the 
‘* Foundation of the United States of America ’’ inade- 
quate, in view of the place occupied by the event in the 
development of political institutions.. The translator, 
Edwin A. Grosvenor, has in reality edited the work 
He has abridged somewhat the chapters dealing with 
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French affairs, which the author, quite naturally, 
allowed to exceed their just proportions. He has also 
added a section on contemporary history covering the 
period between 1848 and 1901. The book in its pres- 
ent form is admirably adapted to all the uses to which 
a brief review of the world’s history can be put. 
8. C. 

[A History of the World. By Victor Duruy. Trans- 
lated and revised by Edwin A. Grosvenor. _ Two vol- 
umes. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co.] 

For a long time to come the attention of men will be 
turned towards the Colossus of the North, the empire 
whose ambitions and possible expansion make the east- 
ern question so serious a menace to the peace of Europe. 
The volume, therefore, that can furnish such readers 
as do not care for detailed and specialized information 
the basis of an intelligent interest in the historical 
development of Russia and the probable tendencies of 
its national evolution, has its value no less than the 
more encyclopedic and exhaustive, possibly exhausting, 
compendium. ‘‘ Russia and the Russians,’’ is an emi- 
nently trustworthy and very readable response to the 
demand for a book of the popular order, one that 
presents in a pleasing manner the essential facts on a 
given subject. A historical outline is given from the 
time when the foundations of this ‘‘ empire of a thou- 
sand years’’ were laid to the accession of Nicholas IL., 
with a fair distribution of detailed and compressed 
account concerning its internal development and the 
extraordinary success of its 
colonizing enterprises. One 
chapter treats of ‘‘ Siberia 
and the Exile System,’’ and 
another of ‘‘ Language and 
Literature.’’ In’ closing, 
the author enumerates the 
causes that unite to hold 
Russia in a medieval atmos- 
phere, and dwells, probably 
net too insistently, upon 
the inertia in official circles 
that will delay the coming of 
general reform far beyond 
the immediate future. He 
believes, however, that the 
close relation between in- 
dustrial emancipation and 
political progress will pro- 
vide the open door for Rus- 
sia’sregeneration. A.E. H. 

[Russia and the Russians. 

By Edmund Noble. $1.50. 
Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co.] 


In connection with THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN’s current 
studies of American Diplo- 
macy, quotation has previ- ’ 
ously been made of statements by John W. Foster, 
ex-secretary of state, in ‘‘ A Century of American 
Diplomacy.’’ Mr. Foster’s review is chronological, 
and admittedly written to inspire patriotism. The 
author’s experience and personality enter into the 
work, and on that account it has popular, distinguished 
from analytical, quality. The chapters bear the stamp 
of lectures to American students, and they are bril- 
liant, discursive, and non-partisan in a broad sense. 
Franklin is given his deserved position as the chiefest 
of American diplomats. Constructively, the author 
departs from his methods and from his ‘‘ century ’’ of 
diplomacy, by devoting the last chapter of the book to 
an interpretation of the Monroe Doctrine down to the 
conference at The Hague in 1899, which may be ac- 
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cepted as an expression of the attitude of the adminis- 
tration at that date. F. C. B. 

[A Century of American Diplomacy. 
W. Foster. 
& Ce.] 


By John 
$3.50. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 

Five American diplomatic questions are treated topic- 
ally in Mr. Henderson’s volume, which is slightly larger 
than Mr. Foster’s. ‘‘The Fur Seals and Bering Sea 
Award,’’ ‘‘ The Interoceanic Canal Problem,’’ ‘‘ The 
United States and Samoa,’’ ‘‘ The Monroe Doctrine,’’ 
and ‘‘ The Northeast Coast Fisheries’’ are presented 
in detail. The author’s review has obvious advantages 
to the reader to whom access to original sources is 
more or less denied. Timely and valuable service is 
rendered, for the work is well done. The largest 
amount of space is properly given to the Monroe Doc- 
trine. The author holds, with Mr. Foster, that its 
original enunciation was based on the essential principle 
of self-defense: it was only a new name for an old 
principle of national life. But he maintains that it has 
lost, to some extent, its original meaning, in the exi- 
gencies of politics and changed conditions, and he sub- 
mits that a superstitious habit of thought regarding it 
should not be allowed to stand in the way of clear and 
reasonable consideration of all diplomatic questions 
now arising, because of the acquisition of the Philip- 
pines, for instance. ‘‘ A higher principle than devo- 
tion to the Monroe Doctrine will guide — principles:of 
an organic law upon which the Monroe Doctrine is 
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founded, and of which the Monroe Doctrine was “ a 
single expression.’’ F.C. B 
American Diplomatic Questions. By John B. Hen- 
derson, Jr. $3.50. New York: The Macmillan Co.] 
Among the books of value to students specializing on 
the subjects of the C. L. S. C. course this year are two 
which deal with Roman life. In‘‘ Roman Public Life ’’ 
is traced the growth of the Roman constitution and its 
working during the two phases of its maturity, the 
developed Republic and the Principate. The exhibit of 
Roman political genius of administration is exhaustive 
and scholarly. It is especially adapted to college 
classes. ‘* Roman Society’’ gives an account of the 
‘* worldly society between the reign of Gratian and the 
dethronement of Romulus Augustulus.”” The chapter on 
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‘*The Decay of the Middle Class and the Aggrandize- 
ment of the Aristocracy’’ is peculiarly suggestive 
reading in our day. 

Botsford’s ‘‘ History of Rome for High Schools and 
Academies ’’ can be heartily recommended to the self- 
educating student. It has been subjected to class room 
tests, and suggestions from other practical teachers 
have been accepted by the author. Besides twenty 
pages of helps to study, bibliography, index, side heads, 
cross references, maps and a hundred or more valuable 
illustrations are included in this admirable text-book. 

Walter C. Perry has done the ‘‘ Odyssey’’ into a 
prose story for boys. The author states that the 
manuscript was originally written for the amusement 
of his infant son, and that it is now published at the 
request of several headmasters of 
preparatory schools. One does 
not wonder at the request, for 
we do not see how boys can help 
liking this rendition of the story. 

F. C. B. 


[Roman Public Life. By A 
H. J. Greenidge, M. A. $2.50. 
Roman Society in the Last Cen- 
tury of the Western Empire. By 
Samuel Dill, M. A. $2.00. The 
Boy’s Odyssey. By Walter Cope- 
land Perry. Illustrated. $1.50. 
A History of Rome for High 
Schools and Academies. By 
George Willis Botsford, Ph. D. 
Illustrated. $1.10. New York: 
The Macmillan Co.] 

A new. and revised edition of 
‘* The Life of Abraham Lincoln ”’ 
by Ida M. Tarbell, a work that 
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played a large part in a Lincoln revival among publishers 
during its appearance as a serial in McClure’s Magazine, 
is ready for the holidays. The collection of the original 
material in these volumes was a remarkable achievement 


in publishing enterprise. Miss Tarbell’s handling of the 
material gives a picture of the man Lincoln unduplicated 
elsewhere. Facts concerning his father and mother 
and his early struggles are brought to light; ‘‘ the 
sensational account of his running away from his own 
wedding, accepted generally by historians, is shown to 
be false,’’ and an important contribution to Lincolnian? 
is the report of what is known as the ‘‘ Lost Speech.”’ 
An appendix to the second volume contains 196 pages 
of letters, telegrams, and speeches, the great majority 
of which have never before been published. Out of 
fifty-five illustrations, possessing exceptional interest, 
thirty-two are full-page. The index to the volumes is 
useful for reference purposes. F. C. B. 
[The Life of Abraham Lincoln. By Ida M. Tarbell. 
Two volumes. $5.00. New York : McClure, Phillips & Co. ] 


The book, ‘‘ Woman in the Golden Ages,’’ has a sump- 
tuous look externally harmonious with the name applied 
to the periods of which it treats, those far-off times 
when in Greece, in Rome, and in Italy of the Renais- 
sance the love of beauty flowered in literature and art, 
or diffused, like an intoxicating perfume, a wide liberty of 
thought. The book has been dedicated to the represent- 
ative women of today, and presents for their considera- 
tion facts drawn from old chronicles and dim records 
concerning their distinguished sisters in vanished cen- 
turies. The women of Homer and of the great Greek 
tragedies, ‘‘ violet-crowned’’ Sappho, and the all- 
accomplished Aspasia for Greece; Cornelia, Laelia, 
Tullia, Livia, Octavia, and Julia for Rome’s pagan 
period, Marcella, Fabiola, and Paula for her first Christian 
centuries; the gifted women whose names are remem- 
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bered amid the fair throng who shared the enthusiasm 
in Italian courts for the New Learning,— so the record 
runs in delineation and appreciation. The last chapter, 
treating of ‘* Salon and Woman’s Club,’’ sounds a warn- 
ing and points a moral which the ardent clubwoman 
to today will do well to heed. A. E. H. 

[Woman in the Golden Ages. By Amelia Gere 
Mason. $1.80. New York: The Century Co.] 

A new holiday library edition of ‘‘ The Rise of the 
Dutch Republic’’ claims attention. There is nothing 
new to be said about the work itself, since it is a well- 
known classic. This edition contains a helpful intro- 
duction by John Franklin Jameson, professor of history 
in Chicago University. Many photographs from original 
portraits and paintings are included in the illustrations 
which number sixty-five. A 
special feature is made of a col- 
ored map of the Netherlands in 
the sixteenth century. The bind- 
ings and typography are of the 
high standard required for gift 
books in the best libraries. 

F. C. B. 

[The Rise of the Dutch Repub- 
lic. By John Lothrop Motley. 
Two volumes. Cloth, per set, 
$4.00; half calf, per set, $7.50. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
& Co. ] 

A three-volume edition of Pres- 
cott’s ‘‘ History of the Conquest 
of Mexico’’ is offered to pur- 
chasers of standard works for 
gifts or library. It is an ad- 
vantage to be able to secure this 
unsurpassed history in volumes of 
the convenient size of the well-known Bohn’s Standard 
Library. The edition is cheap only in price. F. C. B. 

[History of the Conquest of Mexico. By William H. 
Prescott. Edited by John Foster Kirk. Three vol- 
umes. $3.00. New York: The Macmillan Co. | 

Ida M. Tarbeli’s ‘‘ Life of Napoleon,’’ with a sketch 
of Josephine, reappears in an edition artistically bound 
and printed. Students of Napoleon recall the maga- 
zine success of the author’s Napoleon articles a half 
dozen years ago, which are included in this volume. 
The reproductions from Gardiner G. Hubbard’s great 
collections of engravings, supplemented by illustrations 
secured from M. Armand Dayot, Inspecteur des Beaux 
Arts, makes a wonderfully complete pictorial life of 
Napoleon. To her discriminative presentation of the 
character of Napoleon, Miss Tarbell adds a faithful 
portraiture of Josephine, in contrast to that presenta- 
tion as more of a saint and martyr than a woman 
according to Napoleon III. A curious collection of 
autographs of Napoleon, a table of the Bonaparte 
family and a chronology of the life of Napoleon are 
given, and the illustrations are annotated. F.C. B 

[A Life of Napoleon Bonaparte. With a Sketch of 
Josephine. By Ida M. Tarbell. Illustrated. $2.50. 
New York: McClure, Phillips & Co.] 

In presenting to the American reading public authen- 
tic biographies of the men who have had great influence 
upon the hisory of the nation, the J. B. Lippincott 
Company is rendering a valuable service to students of 
history and politics. In the series of ‘‘ true biog- 
raphies ’’ George Washington, Benjamin Franklin, and 
William Penn have already appeared. The latest of 
this series, ‘‘The True Thomas Jefferson,’’ has just 
come from the press, and in no particular is it inferior 
to its predecessors. In the preface the author says: 
‘*This is not a formal biography. It is intended to 


McClure, 
Phillips & Co. 


LINCOLN. 
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be a series of sketches as graphic and as accurate as 
possible, without partisanship or prejudice, of a re- 
markable man.’’ In carrying out this plan, he discusses 


Jefferson’s family, Jefferson as a lawyer, as a farmer, 
as author of the Declaration of Independence, as an 
expansionist, as a scientist, as a politician, etc. That 
the task has been no easy one may be inferred from 
the fact that in summing up Jefferson’s character his 
biographer says: ‘‘ There is no difference of opinion as 
to the honesty and patriotism of Washington, Franklin, 


From ‘‘The True Thomas Jefferson.”’ 
THOMAS JEFFERSON. 


Jackson, Lincoln, or Grant; while Jefferson is still 
extolled by some writers as the greatest and purest of 
statesmen and patriots, and by others denounced ‘as a 
dangerous demagogue, unsound in his principles, insin- 
cere in his utterances, and dishonest in his acts.’’ 
Considered simply as a collection of facts, apart from 
its comments, the biography is interesting; though it 
throws little light upon the character of the man, it 
gives many details of his life, and in this particular 
it is of value. The book is neatly bound, and contains 
more than twenty excellent illustrations. LL. E. T. 
[The True Thomas Jefferson. By William Eleroy 
Curtis. $2.00. Philadelphia: J B. Lippincott Co. ] 
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Mr. Parker has written remarkable stories, but in 
‘<The Right of Way’’ he has surpassed them all.~ It 
is a truly great book, and easily ranks not only as the 
finest novel of today, but the best that has been written 
in years. However strong has been our admiration for 
other characters in Mr. Parker’s fiction, none has been 
so unique as Charley Steele. The publishers have a 
right to advertise this book as ‘‘ containing something 
original in literature.’’ In this remarkable life the 
biblical injunction to ‘‘ be born again’’ is fulfilled 
in a singularly literal way. We are averse to the 
old-time theory that the novel must end by every- 
body marrying and living happily ever afterward, 
but surely the plot would not have been artistic- 
ally marred had Kathleen gazed upon the dead 
face, and known something of the life of sacri- 
fice; and we must protest, too, against such a 
career meeting so ignominious a death. The book 
is a powerful illustration of the extremes of doubt 
and religious fanaticism, and proves there are 
martyrs not in ‘‘ the faith.’’ Much discussion will 
undoubtedly arise from the story, and it is a good 
thing to read a book that long furnishes us food 
for thought. G. M. B. 
[The Right of Way. By Gilbert Parker. $1.50. 
New York: Harper Brothers.] 
Kipling’s ‘‘ Kim’’ is fascinating. Here is a 
leftover small boy from an Irish regiment in In- 
dia, taking up with a lama from Tibet, the course 
of their strange friendship leading to mystical soul 
deliverance for the priest and devious but ulti- 
mate service to the British government against 
Russia on the part of Kim. Bewildering is the 
panorama of city, plain, hill country, and types of 
human beings produced from British India. Kim 
is clever, cunning, amazingly cunning —for this 
world. Contrast with a kind of supernatural un- 
worldliness in the person of the Tibetan priest is 
most effective. Mahbub Ali, horse trader, Babu, 
native trickster, and other motley personages of 
the Indian secret service lead Kim into, but hard- 
ly teach him, the ‘‘ Great Game.’’ One does not 
stop to moralize over Kim from a western stand- 
point as one reads. That may come as an after- 
thought in considering him as a product of Things 
of Empire As They Are. Even to Kipling’s rep- 
saj utation as a worker in the semi-oriental this story 

will add. F. C. B. 
wl (Kim. By Rudyard Kipling. $1.50. New 
York: Doubleday, Page & Co. ] 

The previous work of Mr. Charles W. Chesnutt 
has offered a twofold interest. to the reader,— the 
present pleasure of an unusual story well told and 
the implied promise of something better yet to 
come. His new book, ‘‘ The Marrow of Tradition,’’ 
is a triumphant fulfilment of the promise given 
between the lines of earlier writing, a surprise 
even to those whose expectation was high for the 
sweep of power with which an indictment is 
brought, story-fashion, against the code of man- 
ners, morals, ethics, even against the every-day 
logic of simple justice, as practised by certain Ameri- 
can citizens, proud of their culture and refinement 
against other American citizens, neighbors and some- 
times kinsmen. The life of a Carolina town as ex- 
pressed on political and social questions is pictured as in 
a mirror. The play of elemental feeling among the 
various characters grouped according to their connec- 
tion with the life of the little Theodore Felix Carteret 
shows sympathetic understanding of the universal 
human heart and a master’s skill in lifelike expression « 
of that heart’s instinctive feeling. The fearless por- 


. 
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trayal of the unreasoning passion with which mob vio- 
lence wreaks its blind fury makes the book a valuable 
contribution to the social studies on our latter-day 
civilization. If it shall avail to give the advocates of 
‘‘ white supremacy,’’ which being interpreted means 
setting at naught constitutional enactment and the 


From “ Mr, Munchausen,"’ 


administration of justice, a glimpse of themselves as 
others see them, it will have rendered honorable and 
welcome service in a time of desperate need. 
A. E. H. 
[The Marrow of Tradition. By Charles W. Chesnutt. 
$1.50. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. ] 


When John Kendrick Bangs and Peter'Newell take 
counsel together to make fun for the dear public they 
get the crowd. The printers of their latest volume give 
eight colors to Newell's inimitable drawings, and Bangs 
furnishes all the colors of the rainbow to the truth as 
it comes from the astral lips of the late Baron Mun- 
chausen. Munchausen’s latest was driving a golf ball 
straight through a lion’s heart as he poised himself on 
his hind legs ready to spring and devour. Even at that 
it is recorded that Ananias at last got the best of 
Munchausen. The title in full is: 

‘‘MR. MUNCHAUSEN BEING A TRUE ACCOUNT OF 


SOME OF THE RECENT ADVENTURES BEYOND THE STYX 
OF THE LATE HIERONYMUS CARL FRIEDRICH, SOMETIME 
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BARON MUNCHAUSEN OF BODENWERDER, AS ORIGINALLY 
REPORTED FOR THE SUNDAY EDITION OF THE GEHENNA 
GAZETTE BY ITS SPECIAL INTERVIEWER THE LATE MR. 
ANANIAS FORMERLY OF JERUSALEM AND NOW FIRST 
TRANSCRIBED FROM THE COLUMNS OF THAT JOURNAL 
By JOHN KENDRICK BANGS EMBELLISHED 
DRAWINGS BY PETER NEWELL.”’ 
[Boston: Noyes, Platt & Co. ] 
Readers of fiction who may have 
gained an idea of Kentucky life from 
the writings of James Lane Allen, 
will be introduced to an entirely 
different phase of southern character 
by ‘‘ Stringtown on the Pike,’’ which 
is a chronicle of a country village 
in northeastern Kentucky ‘near the 
close of the Civil war. It contains 
much of mountain feud, negro super- 
stition, and thrilling narrative, yet 
the reader would not willingly omit 
any part of the novel. Cupe, an old 
negro, is the most remarkable char- 
acter. By virtue of his descent from 
an African chief he can ‘‘ read the 
signs’’ in which many negroes and 
not a few white people believe im- 
plicitly. The result of a chemical 
analysis alienates the hero’s sweet- 
heart, and furnishes a dramatic 
episode by which his fate is decided. 
In the course of the story many char- 
acters are introduced, nearly all being 
story-tellers. The village store is 
the gathering-place, and there one 
hears a variety of stories, any one of 
which would be a sufficient basis for 
anovel. The author, however, seems 
to possess a wealth of such material, 
and does not hesitate to share it 
freely with hisreaders. OC. C. T. 
[Stringtown on the Pike. By 
John Uri Lloyd. $1.50. New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co. | 
As in all of Dr. Mitchell’s books, 
‘* Circumstance ’’ shows a strictly 
critical knowledge of mankind, a pro- 
found insight into all the shades of 
feeling and human emotions. The 
characters, all of them interesting 
and worthy of study, are marked 
by strong individuality and personal 
contrasts; their dialogues and 
speeches, their fortunes and misadventures claim the 
reader’s attention from beginning to end. The story is 
wholly social, and is of particular interest as regards 
plot. The field of action is small, but the characters are 
varied and the play of human passion and longing is 
brilliant. Of the actors in ‘‘ this curious social drama ”’ 
three remarkable persons must. be mentioned: Kath- 
erine, a silly, vain and selfish coquette, who, through 
subtle flattery, becomes an easy victim of Lucretia, the 
artful adventuress. The third is Miss Fairthorn, a young 
woman of most refined and noble impulses. Her philo- 
sophic observations and conclusions show her penetration 
into the vile character of that blasé creature, and, as 
her own mind is pure and guileless, views with disgust 
the gross hypocrisy and ‘‘ plaited cunning,’’ while her 
devotion to her aged uncle is in keeping with her high 
sense of duty and love of truth. The whole book is care- 
fully finished, and with such artistic skill as to make it 
one of the most entertaining of the year. C.S. W. 
[Circumstance. By S. Weir Mitchell, M. D. $1.50. 
New York: The Century Co..] 


Noyes, Platt & Co. 





‘¢ Within the Gates,’’ a dream of the supernatural, 
by Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward, is a departure from 
Mrs. Ward’s original story, ‘‘ The Gates Within.’’ Dr. 
Esmerald Thorne, a physician of large practise, after a 
hasty dinner which is marked by inhuman conduct 
towards his wife Helen, and neglect of his sick child 
Laddie, rushes out to a consultation. While driving 
violently he collides with the carriage of one of his 
patients, Mrs. Fayth. He is killed instantly, and Mrs. 
Fayth is mortally wounded. He, at first failing to 
realize his condition, makes vain attempts to associate 
with his acquaintances. He 
then enters the world of depart- 
ed spirits and is at first re- 
ceived coldly; but through the 
aid of Mrs. Fayth and his child, 
who followed him, and his love 
for his wife, his character is 
transformed. The drama closes 
with the welcome of a faithful 
wife to the spirit world, and 
the crowning blessing of Jesus 
the Christ. In attempting to 
portray the supernatural 
through dramatic form, Mrs. 
Ward has essayed the impos- 
sible. When we should expect 
delicate, suggestive treatment, 
we find gross, earthly repre- 
sentation. We feel, also, the 
lack of sanity, and a certain 
jerky development of character. 
The treatment of the unseen 
world cannot be said to be il- 
luminating. It fails to weave | 
the mystic spell which is the 
justification for the introduction 
of the supernatural. The result 
is not satisfactory. E. D. M. 


[Within the Gates. By 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward. 
$1.25. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. ] 


The average novel reader is 
familiar with the mortgaged 
farm and the sacrificing daugh- 
ter who thinks it her duty to 
accept the hand of the unpre- 
possessing suitor who holds the 
mortgage. In ‘‘ The Road to 
Ridgeby’s,” however, the author, 
Frank Burlingame Harris, treats 
these familiar characters in a 
way at once so interesting and # 
so unique that one almost fails © 
to recognize them. The hero, § 
Newton Mills, a college-bred 
man in the guise of a tramp, is 
a mystery which is not solved 
until the closing chapters of the 
book. Then he reveals his 
identity to Sibley Ann, the cul- 
tured adopted daughter of old 
man Ridgeby for whom New- 
ton has been working. Sibley deems it her duty to 
marry the uncouth Abner Hawkins, who holds the mort- 
gage on her foster father’s farm. The course of 
events, however, influences her so strongly that she 
changes her mind, and the story ends happily for the 
hero. iss He Te 

[The Road to Ridgeby’s. By Frank Burlingame 
Harris. Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. ] 
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NATURE STUDY. 

Whether or not Mr. Seton (or Mr. Seton-Thompson) 
ever leaves the path of fact to which he is supposed to 
confine his literary ways for the field of fancy, from 
which he says Mr. Kipling’s animal stories are drawn, 
the fact remains that ‘‘ Lives of the Hunted ’’ will be 
found to hold its reader under the same spell of 
fascination that ‘‘ Wild Animals I Have Known”’ has 
so universally exercised. The greater mission of Mr. 
Seton’s writings lies in the increased interest they can 
but inspire in the wild animals we have still in existence 


Charles Scribner's Sons, 


in their habitat and the resulting sentiment which will 
thereby be aroused to protest agains‘ their extermina- 
tion. ‘‘ Lives of the Hunted’’ contains a “‘ true 
account of the doings of five quadrupeds and three 
birds.’ Of the stories of the four-footed subjects the 
recital of the rise, supremacy, and final dramatic end 
of ‘‘ Krag the Kootenay Ram’’ is the most notable and 
easily takes rank with the same author’s stories of 
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‘* Wahb”’ the grizzly and ‘‘ The Trail of the Sandhill 
Stag.’’ There is one dog story of touching interest, 
but lovers of man’s most faithful animal friend must 
admit that Mr. Seton has yet to write his great dog 
story which shall take its place with his notable tales 
of animal life. W. S. B. 

[Lives of the Hunted. By Ernest Seton-Thompson. 
Illustrated. $1.75. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. | 


‘*In the Days of Audubon,’’ by Hezekiah Butter- 
worth, is a book that presents, among other interesting 
information, an attractive account of the life and work 
of John James Laforest Audubon, naturalist, ‘‘ protector 
of birds,’’ and lover of all the beautiful things that 
grow in the world. People who are at all interested in 
nature study will find here a book that will please and 
instruct. The volume, which is illustrated, contains, 
in an appendix, suggestions on the formation of Audu- 
bon societies, and selections of topics for recitations 
and discussions in such clubs. .- M.S. 

[In the Days of Audubon. By Hezekiah Butterworth. 
$1.50. New York: D. Appleton & Co.] 


In view of the interest now being manifested in 
nature study, Nathaniel Lord Britton, the author of 
‘* A Manual of the Flora of the Northern States and 
Canada,’’ has done a worthy piece of work. The flora 
described are those which may be found in the area 
extending from Newfoundland and Manitoba on the 
north to the southern boundary of Virginia, Kentucky, 
and Kansas, and including Kansas and Nebraska on the 
west. The manual is of especial value to amateurs 
because both English and Latin names are given in the 
text, and because there is a glossary of special terms 
as well as excellent English and Latin indexes of plant 
names. The arrangement of orders and families is 
that adopted by the latest and best authorities, and 

will be mest helpful 
to both the student 
and the naturalist. 
C. C. T. 
[Manual of the 
Flora of the Northern 
States and Canada. 
By Nathaniel Lord 
Britton, Ph.D. New 
York: Henry 
Holt & Co.] 
‘* The Sec- 
ond Book of 
Birds,’’ 
remind- 
ing the 
reader 


‘ 


From ‘‘ The Fireside Sphinx." 
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in its title of an earlier volume of pleasant memory, 
continues the charm of getting acquainted with our 
‘* first families ’’ that was begun in the former book. In 
more than thirty chapters, with many accompanying 
illustrations, of value to the student and of great 
beauty to the reader for pure delight, the habits and 
peculiarities of North American birds, grouped in fami- 
lies (game birds excepted), are discussed in a pleasantly 
conversational tone. The author says in her preface 
that her aim is, first to interest, and then to instruct. 
The result justifies the aim and crowns the work. 
A. E. H. 


[The Second Book of Birds. By Olive Thorne Miller. 
$1.00. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. ] 


He who, whether youthful or grown up, is making a 
beginning of study in that wide and easily accessible 
department of nature devoted to insects, will find the 
way made easy for him and fresh inspiration continually 
offered for closer observation of these interesting crea- 
tures, in the book, ‘‘ Insect Life,’’ prepared by the 
professor of entomology in Cornell University and also 
in Leland Stanford Junior University, John Henry 
Comstock. It is a practical manual, designed to lie 
open before the observer while the subject is under ex- 
amination. The praiseworthy aim in its preparation, 
the development of the powers of observation and of 
habits of sifting facts carefully and of summing up 
results in an orderly fashion, would seem to be admir- 
ably attained in the character of the text itself, and 
in the fulness of accompanying suggestion. Eight 
chapters are given to ‘‘ Lessons in Insect Life,’’ and 
five to ‘‘ The Collection and Preservation of Speci- 
mens.’’ The book is beautifully illustrated, having 
many full-page plate representations of insects in their 
natural colors, and many other original engraved illus- 
trations. Appropriate lines from the poets link in a 
happy manner this realm of nature with the song-world 
of art. A. E. H. 

[Insect Life. By John Henry Comstock. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. ] 


‘*A Summer Hymnal’”’ is a story of country life in 
Tennessee told by the lover in the pastoral. He is, 
moreover, a poet of the minor order, and a landed pro- 
prietor in that blue-grass region famous alike for its 
fair women and its beautiful horses. Birds, Jersey 
cows, and horses call forth much poetic description in 
which local enthusiasm and tender sentiment blend to 
the musing tone appropriate in the summer idyl. The 
descriptive passages are of a higher quality than the 
narrative. The plot, if the scheme of the story merits 
that name, borders on melodrama, but the birds and 
Old Wash, who performs the varied offices of an atten- 
tive guardian angel, justify the claim upon our atten- 
tion put forth by the title of the book. A. E. H. 

[A Summer Hymnal. By John Trotwood Moore. 
$1.25. Philadelphia: Henry T. Coates & Co.] 


‘* Pussy Meow’’ was not an Angora or high bred 
Persian, not even Maltese,— in fact, quite an ordinary 
cat in regard to family lineage, but 
extraordinary in behavior and intel- 
ligence. The book explains its pur- 
pose on the title-page as seeking to 
do for the cat what ‘‘ Black Beauty ’’ 
and ‘‘ Beautiful Joe’’ have done for 
the horse and dog, though it is 
doubtful if the mission of the bcok is 
more assured by the author announc- 
ing her ambition regarding it. 
‘* Pussy Meow ”’ is said to be a true 
story, but it might accomplish more 
were it a composite. A _ story* is 
not necessarily effective because it 


$1.75. 


Bougbiou, Mifflin & Co. 
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is a record of facts, and much of the ™ 
book that is in the nature of advice 
or reflection would be infinitely more 
interesting were it woven into clever 
incidents. Then, too, we like Pussy 
Meow better when she tells her story 
in her simple little cat-like way, and 
does not lapse into such stilted ex- 
pressions as ‘‘ the elusive member,’’ 
when referring to her mother’s 
tail. What delightful humor there | 
is in the artless manner in which she 
describes her first kittens, or her 
statement that ‘‘ lady cats do not 
like to be kissed by silly little puppy 
dogs.’’ Occasionally Pussy Meow 
shows her versatility in giving rules 
for the care of pigs, repeating funny 
sayings of children, and making ob- 
servations on the servant question, 
— all of which are irrelevant to such 
a book. The story greatly im- 
proves as it progresses, and it would 
be a hard-hearted person who would 
lay it down without a greater sym- 
pathy for all sorts and conditions of 
cats. May the descendants of Pussy 
Meow be as lovable and well-behaved 
as she. G. M. B. 

[Pussy Meow: The Autobiography 
of a Cat. By S. Louise Patteson. 
Introduction by Sarah K. Bolton. 
70 cents, by mail. Philadelphia: 
George W. Jacobs & Co. | 


RELIGIOUS. 


Upon the American edition of the 
Revised Bible we commented editori- 
ally at some length in the October 
‘* Highways and Byways.’’ With a 
copy of the handsome standard edi- | | 
tion before us, we repeat: ‘‘ Not =) 
only do the changes which were “#7 | 
advocated by the Americans sixteen |) 
years ago appear in it, but the 
whole book has in the meantime been 
subjected to careful examination and 
the best word or expression chosen 
in every passage. It is a credit to American scholar- 
ship, and it is certain that the volume will become in- 
dispensable to students of the Bible. It is as far in 
advance of the version of 1885 as was the Authorized 
Version in advance of its predecessors.’’ Very obvious 
is the holiday use of an edition authorized by the Amer- 
ican Revision Committee. Twelve maps and an index 
are included in bindings at prices, for the volume, 
ranging from $1.50 to $9.00 FC. B. 

[The American Standard Edition of the Revised Bible. 
With selected references and topical headings prepared 
by the Ameriean Revision Committee. New York: 
Thomas Nelson & Sons. } 


In December, 1900, John Fiske delivered at Harvard, 
on the Ingersoll foundation, a lecture entitled ‘‘ Life 
Everlasting.’’ This lecture has now been published, 
and fittingly forms a part of the author’s contribution 
to religious thought as modified by the study of evolu- 
tion. The little volume may be a disappointment to 
many because the argument is so largely negative. 
The point finally made seems to be that nothing dis- 
proves the validity of a belief in the life after death. 
After stating the view that ‘‘ the conscious soul is an 
emanation from the Divine Intelligence that shapes and 
sustains the world, and during its temporary imprison- 





se Bair * 
From ‘: In the Days of Audubon.”’ 
MOCKING BIRDS DEFENDING THEIR NESTS. 


‘Copyright, 1901, D. Appleton & Co- 


ment in material forms the brain is its instrument of 
expression,’’ the author says, ‘‘ Upon these conclusions. 
we cannot directly-base an argument sustaining man’s 
immortality, but we certainly remove the only serious 
objection that has ever been alleged against it.’’ 


$1.00. New 


[Life Everlasting. By John Fiske. 
York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. | 


It is altogether probable that Henry Drummond influ- 
enced the lives of more young men during the past 
twenty-five years than any other single individual. A 
book which gathers up the chief incidents in his life 
work will be hailed by a large number of people with 
delight. It was arare combination of gifts which made 
Drummond an acceptable university professor and a 
successful evangelist. As Mr. Mabie says of him, 
“* He was born to be a university man, and the stamp of 
the university was on his entire expression,’’ and 
‘‘ unlike many religious propagandists he suggested in 
his own person the beauty of holiness.’’- The author of 
this new volume about Drummond is quite right in mak- 
ing his life work to consist in the efforts which he put 
forth to win students to himself and to God, about this 
great purpose center all his other-activities. In a time 
when many are looking for a religious expression which 
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is sane and satisfactory, to call attention again to this 
most winsome personality is a service opportunely 
rendered. 8 C. 

[The Practical Life Work of Henry Drummond. By 
Cuthbert Lennox, with an Introduction by Hamilton 
W. Mabie. New York: James Pott & Co. ] 


The impulse given to the study of comparative reli- 
gion from the Parliament of Religions held in Chicago 
in 1893 manifests itself in succeeding religious councils 
and the literature of the day. The series of authorita- 
tive articles which appeared first in the North American 
Review have now been published in book form, and 
constitute a volume whose worth and timeliness need 


From “ The Violet Fairy Book." 


no emphasis beyond the enumeration of the subjects 
and the contributors: Confucianism in the Nineteenth 
Century. By Herbert A. Giles, D. D., LL. D.. pro- 
fessor of Chinese in Cambridge university. Buddhism. 
By T. W. Rhys Davids, LL. D., Ph. D., professor of 
Pali and Buddhist Literature in University College, 
London. Mohammedanism in the Nineteenth Century. 
By Oskar Mann, Orientalist in the Royal Library, 
Berlin. Brahminism. By Sir A. C. Lyall, K. C. B., 
G. C., I. E., Member of Council of the Secretary of 
State for India. Zoroastrianism and the Parsis. By 
D. Menant,- Author of ‘‘ History of the Parsis.’’ Sik- 
hism and the Sikhs. By Sir Lepel Griffin, K. C. S. 
I. Positivism: Its Position, Aims, and Ideals. By 
Frederic Harrison. Babism. By E. Denison Ross, 
professor of Persian in University College, London. 
Jews and Judaism in the Nineteerith Century. By the 
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Rev. M. Gaster, Ph. D., Chief Rabbi of the Shepardi 
Communities of England. The Outlook for Christianity. 
By the Rev. Washington Gladden, D. D., LL. D. 
Catholic Christianity. By His Eminence, Cardinal 
Gibbons. F. C. B. 

[Great Religions of the World. $2.00. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. | 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 


The standard of stories for young folks set by the 
editors of St. Nicholas is so high that one may be 
assured of the excellence of stories from it deemed 
worthy of printing in book form. ‘‘ A Frigate’s Name- 

sake ’’ tells charmingly of a little 
girl who has interesting experiences 
in finding out all she can about 
the glorious naval history of the 
United States. It is a girl’s story 
and a good one. George Varian 
furnishes seventeen attractive page 
illustrations. 

Another St. Nicholas story, for 
boys, bright and wholesome, is 
‘The Junior Cup.’’ Athletic 
rivalry turning on the winning of a 
silver cup affords a spirited basis 
for the book, and the pictures of 
summer camp and boarding school 
appeal to those who know these 
institutions by experience.  Illus- 
trations of boy life are effective. 
A sequel to this story, ‘‘ The Jun- 
ior Cup —Afterward,’’ is now run- 
ning in the magazine. F. C. B. 


- [A Frigate’s Namesake. 
Alice Balch Abbot. 


By 
$1.00. The 
Junior Cup. By Allen French. $1.20. 
New York: The Century Co. ] 


Another fairy book edited by 

Andrew Lang is ready for the holi- 

days, and it will prove a delight to 

the youthful recipient. Folk tales 

are told in charming translation 

from a multitude of foreign sources, 

Africa, Scandinavia, Servia, Rou- 

mania, Russia, Portugal, Ger- 

many, etc. There-is a Japanese 

story of two frogs who went out 

each to see the other’s town. They 

met at the top of a mountain and 

decided to save travel by standing 

on their hind legs and holding on to 

each other, so as to see both 

towns from their eminence. Their 

eyes, however, lie in the backs of 

their heads so that each actually beheld the place from 

which he had come, and they returned home satisfied 

that further travel was of no use, since both towns 

appeared as like as two peas. This is but a taste of 

the quality of the book, which is gorgeously bound and 

contains sixty-six clever illustrations, including eight 
full-page colored plates. F. C. B. 

[The Violet. Fairy Book. Edited by Andrew Lang. 

$1.50. New York: Longmans, Green & Co.] 


The ‘‘ Nine to Twelve Series’’ helps to solve the 
difficulty which there has always been in the selection 
of suitable books for children under ten years of age. 
Every one of these eight books is instructive and at 
the same time entertaining. ‘‘ Marcia and the Major”’ 
is an account of true western life. The major is a fine 
old man who in his earlier days went west in quest of a 
fortune. Marcia, the child of a dead miner, finds a wel- 
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come in the major’s heart and home. ‘‘ How Dexter 
Paid his Way’’ clearly proves the old maxim ‘‘ Where 
there’s a will, there’s a way.’’ The world is on the 
lookout for a willing, accommodating boy like Dexter 
Niles. ‘‘ The Children of the Valley ’’ is a happy story 
of six children who make their home with an aunt and 
uncle. The book is replete with the children’s good 
times. ‘‘ The Little Cave Dwellers ’’ tells of the adven- 
tures of three bright boys who find a real cave. The 
hero, little Crow Christopher. is a brave, helpful char- 
acter. ‘‘ Little Sky-High’’ is a story of a young 
Chinese prince who came to America that he might 
know of the American home-life. He enters a Boston 
home as house-boy, and not until the family visit China 
do they learn the true position of Little Sky-High. 
‘‘The Flatiron and the Red Cloak’’ is the tale of a 
little girl who is left, at her mother’s death, in the care 
of a supposed granny. Her father, a sailor, unexpect- 
edly returns and traces his little daughter by means of a 
flatiron. ‘‘In the Poverty Year’’ tells of a year of 
drought and subsequent failure of crops. The story 
deals principally with one family, at whose head is an 
energetic girl of eleven years. The trials are many, 
but the little mother rises above them all. ‘‘ Little 
Dick’s Son ’’ is a story of Dick Bell, who 
from his babyhood is led by the still 
small voice of his conscience. He de- 
velops into a manly boy who ever dares 
to do right. These books are prettily 
bound and will make attractive gifts 
for our young friends. K. J. 

[The ‘‘ Nine to Twelve Series.’’ 
Edited by Ella Farnan Pratt. Eight 
vols., 35 cents each. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. } 


No imaginary character could better 
serve the demands of fiction for a true 
hero than does Nehemiah, the ardent 
patriot, the dauntless defender of his 
country’s religion, the re-builder of its 
sacred city’s walls. In ‘‘ Nehe”’ the 
principal events of his life are woven 
into a story which opens amid the 
splendors and perils of the Persian 
court, where the young Nehe was cup- 
bearer to Artaxerxes Longimanus, and 
follows the course by which the un- 
faltering purpose ef the princely captive 
is attained, despite the entangling web 
of plot and counterplot, the suspicion, 
jealousy, and treachery, common to 
oriental courts. The chapters of the 
story form a series of pictures in which 
the pomp and the terrors of a despot’s 
palace, the beauty of a noble and stead- 
fast love, and the glowing fervor of 
a young heart’s consecration to the 
national and religious service are set 
forth in a manner to entertain and in- 
struct the young an@ to impress anew 
upon those no longer young the value 
of single-minded devotion to the high- 
est claim upon allegiance and activ- 
i A. E. H. 


. By Anna Pierpont Siviter. 
Boston and Chicago: W. A. Wilde Co.] 
‘* Betty Seldon, Patriot,’’ is a girls’ 
book by a Cleveland writer, Miss Adele 
E. Thompson. It is a bright story of a Connecticut 
girl in Revolutionary days. Betty is devoted to her 
father and to the colonists’ cause, which he, a 
captain in the Continental army is supporting. The 
captain, having been captured, is reported dead, 








From ‘‘ The Round Rabbit."’ 
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and a Tory uncle takes Betty to his Pennsylvania 
home. She never wavers in her allegiance, however, 
and when Cornwallis surrenders and her father re- 
turns, her joy is without bounds. The historical set- 
ting adds an effective background to a wholesome 
story. C. ¢. T, 

[Betty Seldon, Patriot. By Adele E. Thompson. 
$1.25. Boston: Lee & Shepard. ] 


‘*The Round Rabbit ’’ proclaims itself on the title- 
page to be a volume of child-verse, but surely it is the 
‘* grown-up ’’ to whom the most and the deepest de- 
light will be dispensed by this collection of jolly, 
plaintive, dainty rhymings. The playful, the sweet, 
and. the serious thought of the child heart has been 
heard and felt by one who understood and knew how to 
tell it over again in little songs. The reading aloud 
of these verses will be twice blessed, to the joy of the 
young, and the no less sincere pleasure of the older for 
whom interlinear meanings will abound. E. H. 

[The Round Rabbit. By Agnes Lee. 
Small, Maynard & Co.] 


A beautiful edition of one of childhood’s favorite 
stories, ‘‘ Little Men,’’ has been issued by Little, 


Boston : 


Small, Maynard & Co. 


Brown & Co. It is illustrated by Reginald Bathhurst 
Birch whose work as an illustrator of juvenile books 
and St. Nicholas is so well known. As a writer of 
stories for children Miss Alcott has probably never 
been surpassed, as is shown by the continued popularity 
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of her books, which first appeared many years ago. 
This fine new edition will be welcomed with delight by 
the boys and girls of America, who will take as much 
pleasure in reading of the doings of Tommy, Demi, 
Nat, Franz, and the others, as did their we in 


$2.00. ‘ Bos- 


their youthful days. 

[Little Men. By Louisa May Alcott. 
ton: Little, Brown & Co.] 

‘* A Boy of Old Japan”’ is a story of oriental life in 
the middle of the past century. 
The book gives an insight into 
the every-day life of the Japa- 
nese, and presents interesting 
historical data. Ito, Inouye, 
and several other statesmen 
and patriots are introduced, 
the character of Ito being 
especially well portrayed. The 
book is a beautiful one, the 
colored pictures giving it a 
unique character. The notes 
are very useful, as they give 
the pronunciation and meaning 
of the Japanese words em- 
ployed in the text, many of 
which are gradually working 
their way into the English 
language. C. C. T. 

[A Boy of Old Japan. By R. 
Van Bergen. $1.25. Boston: 
Lee & Shepard. } 

Fairy stories may claim to 
have a local habitation, but 
theirs is, after all, a cosmo- 
politan citizenship. The youth- 
ful reader with the normal 
taste for this order of litera- 
ture has no geographical prej- 
udices, and the five numbers 
in ‘* Swedish Fairy Tales’’ will be welcome wherever 
translated. They renew our acquaintance with those 
old friends, the beautiful princess, the gallant prince, 
the clever brownie, and peasants of various disposi- 
tions. In this familiar and ever agreeable society, a 
pleasant reading hour goes quickly by. A. E. H. 

[Swedish Fairy Tales. By Anna Wahlenberg. 
$1.00. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. ] 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Persons who use ‘‘ The Century Dictionary and Cyclo- 
pedia and Atlas ’’ use superlatives in describing it. A 
library in itself is no misnomer for the ten-volume 
edition now on the market. It comprises a thorough 
revision of the ‘‘ Century Dictionary and the Century 
Cyclopedia of Names,’’ combined with an Atlas of 
equally standard value. Revision went to original 
sources for information, more than five hundred con- 
tributors being employed. A list of ninety-two chief 
editors and collaborators stands for the authoritative- 
ness of the work. As a working library ‘‘ The Cen- 
tury ’’ combines advantages of dictionary, cyclopedia, 
atlas, historical handbook, gazetteer, biographical dic- 
tionary, and many other reference books. It contains 
150,000 encyclopedic titles, 500,000 definitions alpha- 
betically arranged, 300,000 quotations, 200,000 geo- 
graphical entries, invaluable collections of scientific and 
technical terms, pronunciation of proper names, results 
of the United States census of 1900, 125 double-page 
maps, 145 inset maps, 45 historical maps, and over 
10,000 illustrations. It is worthy of note that this 
monumental literary enterprise is placed within reach 
of ordinary incomes by the application of modern busi- 
ness methods. 


From ‘“‘ The Century Dictionary and Cyclopedia and Atlas,’’ 
INDIAN ARCHITECTURE, DRAVIDIAN STYLE. 
Detail of Horse Court, Temple of Madura. 
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The reproduction herewith of one of the illustrations 
pertaining to architecture gives a hint of the standard 
set in special lines by this work. It contains 15,000 
articles on architectural illustrations, with many plans 
of famous edifices, classic and modern. Thus are 
shown the details of styles and orders ‘‘ from the Pyra- 
mids to the modern cathedral, with each part described 
by itself ‘under its own heading, from ground-plan to 
turret.’’ Another example of the editorial method 
which characterizes the ten 
volumes appears from the 
fact that Mr. Ernest Seton 
Thompson, artist and author 
of ‘‘ The Biography of a Griz- 
zly,’’ made most of the animal 
illustrations, and they are 
among the finest examples of 
his work. His _ illustrations 
alone for the ‘‘ Century”’ 
number more than one thou- 
sand. Special attention has 
been given to the presentation 
of the etymology of words, 
with quotations — illustrating 
shades of meaning in usage 
from the beginning of the 
appearance of the word in the 
English language. In law and 
medicine the definitions have 
been accepted as standard by 
leading judges and practition- 
ers, and as a technical hand- 
book of business terms, finan- 
cial and banking terms, insur- 
ance terms and trade terms 
in arts and manufactures the 
work has won unstinted praise. 
The natural and applied sci- 
ences are covered in the same 
exhaustive manner. In fact, a prize of $500 for 
answering 90 per cent of 150 test questions by using 
any other ten works of reference is still unclaimed. 
For the range of subjects the work is a marvel of con- 
densation. It was printed by the famous De Vinne 
Press, and the bindings are handsome and serviceable. 

F. C. B. 


[The Century Dictionary and Cyclopedia and Atlas. 
New York: The Century Co.] 


Under the title, ‘‘ Freedom’s Next War for Human- 
ity,’’ Charles Edward Locke endeavors to show that the 
vaunted supremacy of the Anglo-Saxon and of the 
American people in particular can be maintained, and 
that the benefits of progress already made can be pre- 
served only through ‘‘ an immediate attack upon the 
internal foes which are a menace to our nation.’’ He 
therefore holds that ‘‘ war should be declared to a finish 
against all forms of vice which enslave our people and 
imperil our national life.’’ The battleground of this 
war will be ‘‘ in the social conditions of men.’’ In the 
development of this idea he has some striking things to 
say about ‘‘ the right to work,’’ the abolition of pov- 
erty, the equality of opportunity, the overthrow of the 
saloon, the practicability of the Golden Rule. After 
setting forth the inevitableness of the struggle, and 
the conditions under which it is to be waged, the author 
describes the kind of men needed in the campaign, and 
argues that religious belief is an indispensable factor 
for success. 8. C. 

[Freedom’s Next War for Humanity. By Charles 
Edward Locke, D. D. $1.25. Cincinnati: Jennings 
& Pye. ] 
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In 1886, J. James Tissot, a well-known and success- 
ful painter of modern Parisian life, then fifty years old, 
turned from the work in which he had been interesting 
himself, and went to Palestine with the definite purpose 
of gathering material for an illustrated life of Christ 
that should eclipse anything of the kind ever attempted. 
For fully ten years he continued to make long visits to 
Palestine. He studied the costumes, architecture, and 
manners of the 


the life of that distant period with accuracy; but in 
the Orient, where customs change slowly, where prog- 
ress has been almost entirely unknown, it was not 
impossible, having before me the descendants of the 
very people among whom Christ had lived, to paint the 
pictures of their ancestors. 

‘* There is not a stroke in my pictures, nor a color, 


which is not based upon good reasons. If I have 


_ painted Jesus in 





people, and made 
numerous 
sketches and 
studies of the 
land and _ its 
inhabitants. 
Every detail of 
life in the Pales- 
tine of the time 
of Christ was 
investigated and 
noted so far as 
power lay in a 
gifted and trained 
student. Follow- 
ing is the au- | 
thor’s own state- 
ment of his pur- 
poses : 
‘*T wanted to 
know the truth— 
to see Jesus of 
Nazareth as He 
walked and 
talked in His 
native haunts. 
And then to give 
back to the mil- 
lions of my fel- 
low Christians 
the real concep- 
tion of the 
Founder of the 
Faith. If I spent 
ten years in the 
Holy Land, 
treading in the 
very footsteps of 
the Savior, it 
was only that I 
myself might 
better realize all 
= Lm aid, = From Tissot’s “ Life of Christ.” 
fore I gave it to the world. Day by day, hour by 
hour, the facts grew dearer to me. I was moved by 
the consciousness that I was looking at the same rocks, 
the same trees, that had been reflected in the eyes of the 
Savior, and as I walked along those paths in which He 
must have trodden, I could not always restrain the tears. 
‘*T have grouped my pictures in several sections, 
devoted to the ‘Holy Childhood,’ the ‘ Ministry,’ 
‘Holy Week,’ the ‘ Passion,’ and the ‘ Resurrec- 
tion,’ to avoid all confusion and present the career 
of Jesus on earth in its natural order. My desire was 
to make Him live again before the eyes of all men in 
order that Christians might understand Him better and 
worship Him more truly. So that the greatest possible 
number of persons might see and even own the pictures, 
I have had them reproduced in book form. 

_“*T have found it necessary to put aside all of the 
pictures of Jesus painted by the great artists of various 
ages, not because they were not great paintings, but 
because they were not the Christ. It is impossible to 


go back 1,900 years in the West and try to reproduce 





a flowing robe of 
white, it is be- 
cause He could 
have worn no 
other color, and 
the all-envelop- 
ing garb, tradi- 
tion states, was 
necessary if the 
Christ was to 
avoid creating 
the sensation 
which His shining 
body would have 
brought about.’’ 
The four 
volume work 
which is the 
} result of this ex- 
haustive original 
research is en- 
during and re- 
markable. It is 
certain that noth- 
ing of its kind 
begins to be as 
complete and 
| satisfactory. The 
volumes are il- 
lustrated with 
over five hun- 
dred pictures. 
Most of them are 
in color, and they 
record, graphi- 
cally and beauti- 
fully, every inci- 
dent in Christ's 
life, every par- 
able, every scene 
in His youth, min- 
4 istry, death, and 
resurrection. The 
making of the 
book was a tremendous task. One hundred men, in 
the employ of Lemercier & Co., spent four years pre- 
paring the plates. M. Tissot personally supervised this 
work, and later the printing of the volumes. Many of 
the illustrations are in eighteen colors. The value of 
such a piece of work can scarcely be exaggerated. 
The preservation of so many of the details of the Christ 
life and legends, in lasting and pleasing form, wil] always 
be a source of profound happiness among men. M. Tissot 
has done a service permanently worthy and truly 
wonderful. J. M.S. 


[The Life of Our Lord Jesus Christ. By J. James 
Tissot. Illustrated by over 500 pictures. $30.00 to 
$50.00. New York: The McClure-Tissot Co. ] 


A book whose aim is to increase reverence for the 
human body as the shrine of life, the temple of God, 
strikes an exceptional note among publications of the 
day. Further, the work claims both scientific and 
spiritual value and literary refinement withal. Its 
power of suggestion is indicated by such statements as: 


The McClure-Tissot Co. 
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** Every light and shade, every word and tone, every 
motion of hands, feet, face i is a soul in action,— a soul 
writing its biography.’’ Mary A. Lathbury, sister of 
the author, has written the prefatory verse entitled 
‘* The Holy House.’’ F. C. B. 

[Little Lower Than the Angels. By Clarence Lath- 
bury. .40. Germantown, Pa.: The Swedenborg Pub- 
lishing Association. ] 


From ‘“‘A Twentieth Century Bey.” 


JACK. 


Lee & Shepard. 


Miss Hersey’s spoken words have been of force and 
value to implant in many young minds a love of good 
literature and to make attractive before the-idealizing 


vision of youth high standards of living. It was emi- 
nently desirable that the circle of her influence should 
widen through the written word into a farther-reaching 
potency for good. Her ‘‘ Budget of Letters,’’ ad- 
dressed partly to the girl who goes to college and partly 
to the girl who studies at a private school, contains 
eight on education, ten on social relations, and ten on 
personal conduct. The truth is spoken in love in these 
letters, both to admonish and to encourage. Every 
young woman in the land might hear an uplifting mes- 
sage in their admirable advice, in their words of faith 
concerning the work that girls may do, concerning the 
character to which they may attain. A. E. H. 
[ToGirls. ABudgetof Letters. By Heloise Edwina 
Hersey. $1.00. Boston: Small, Maynard & Co.] 
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Mr. Henry Wood has a large following in his inter- 
pretation of what is called advanced thought concerning 
the power of mental and spiritual force as made mani- 
fest in the physical. His latest volume, the seventh in 
a list of his works, is a series of sketches and interpre- 
tations, twenty-three in number, of the ‘‘ higher evolu- 
tion ’’ that has been in process.in the thoughts of men. 


. Mr. Wood is not an extremist concerning the healing 


power resident in the new philosophy of life. What he 
says on this point is sane, and would commend itself to 
the approval of all schools of thinkers. The essays 
contain much that is suggestive and valuable on the art 
of making life beautiful and happy. A. E. H. 

(The Symphony of Life. By Henry Wood. $1.25. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. | 


A twelve-year-old city. boy, whose adventures and 
misdeeds are recorded in.‘‘ A Twentieth Century Boy,’’ 
is sent into the country in charge of his older sister. 
He is clever, but this quality only serves to involve him 
in numerous escapades which cause his sister constant 
anxiety. The story might have been better had it been 
told from: the boy’s point of view. It should be read 
by parents, for it pictures a type which is rapidly 
becoming more numerous, and it shows Row unmanage- 
able a boy may become when he is practically his own 
master. u ¢. F. 

[A Twentieth Century Boy. By Marguerite Linton 
Glentworth. $1.25.. Boston: Lee & Shepard. ] 


‘*The Autobiography of a Tomboy,’’ by Jeannette 
L. Gilder, deserves to be placed on the same shelf 
with ‘‘The Story of a Bad Boy’’ and other famous 
** juveniles’’ which have won. their way into a large 
circle of readers many-of whom are no longer young. 
Miss Gilder’s lively narrative will recall to everyone 
fortunate enough to have grown up in a large family, 
experiences which quite parallel those of her heroines ; 
and parents who look with some anxiety upon their own 
‘‘incorrigibles’’ may well take heart as they realize 
that so evident a tomboy could eventually produce such 
a delightfully entertaining autobiography. 

K. F. K. 


[The Autobiography of a Tomboy. By Jeannette L. 
Gilder. $1.25. New York: Doubleday, Page & Co.} 

**The Chief’s Daughter,’’ by Paul Carus, is a story 
of the emancipation of the tribe of the Oniahgahrahs 
from religious superstition. According to an Indian 
legend, the Oniahgahrahs were in the habit of sacrific- 
ing to Niagara Falls, once a year, a beautiful maiden. 
Through the preaching of Father Hennepin, Lelawala, 
daughter of Eagle Eye, chief of the tribe, was per- 
suaded that the custom was debasing and wrong. Ac- 
cordingly, when she was chosen to sacrifice her life, 
she pleaded with her people to give up the belief; and, 
to show that her conversion was true and not founded 
on personal fear, she unflinchingly gave herself up to 
the cataract, finally urging that her sacfifice be the 
last. The story is short and very attractive. The book 
is well printed and handsomely illustrated. J. M. S. 

[The Chief’s Daughter. By PaulCarus. With illus- 
trations by E. Biedermann. $1.00. Chicago: The 
Open Court Publishing Co. ] 

Millicent E. Mann in her first juvenile book, ‘‘ Mar- 
got,’’ has aimed to give children a story that will in 
some ways be to them what the historical romances 
are to older people. Margot Dantier, the young 
heroine of the story, is the daughter of a Huguenot 
shoemaker to the court of France in the reign of Louis 
XIV. The story relates Margot’s escape to America 
with her old nurse, Babette, when the persecution of 
the Huguenots begins, and her many and varied experi- 
ences in the wilderness of the new world. In the end 


(Continued on page 340.) 
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Washing and Civilization. 


Some Stubborn Facts 


for Thinking Women. 





In the Chautauqua Reading Course for 
Housewives there appeared recently a very 
sensible article on ‘‘ Saving Steps.’’ It has 
suggested the following with reference to the 
laundry, where a few stubborn facts for 
thinking women ought now to be timely and 
pertinent. 

There are few things in which the house- 
wife is so truly a drudge as over the scrub- 


bing-board. The Hindoo way of washing is 
better than the civilized, bar-soap way. It is 
done in running water, and by the men — as 
it should be if bar soap be used. The work 
is too hard for women unless they have men’s 
strength. Soap’s way — rubbing — is harder 
still, on the clothes. Rubbing wears out 
women and clothes alike in proportion to the 
fineness and delicacy of both. 





Mrs. S. T. Rorer, in (Philadelphia, Pa.) 
** Table Talk,’’ says: ‘‘ The art of washing 
has not progressed as rapidly as other house- 
hold employments. It is a well- 


known fact that two tablespoonfuls of washing 
powder will do more good work in one hour 
than a strong woman and board in three. Many 
housekeepers object to these ‘quiet workers’ 
on the plea that they rot the clothing. This 


S. 66 
is, of course, not true, unless you purchase 
cheap powders, and even then I doubt if the 
everlasting rubbing, which one can hear to 
the very top of the house, does not do far 
greater injury.’’ 

MARION HARLAND, in her excellent book, 
‘* First Aid to the Young Housekeeper ’’ 
(Charles Scribner’s' Sons, New York), says: 
“* There can be little doubt that soaking the 
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you kindly examine the piece 

of red and white checker-board 

Pique herewith? This is of your 

manufacture. 

piece) has been submerged for forty-eight 

hours, in a solution of Pearline twelve times 

the ordinary washtub strength. This is a more 

severe test of the effect of Pearline upon fabrie and 

colors than would be seventeen hundred ordinary washings. 
Can you tell us which half of this piece has been submerged ? 
Does the color or the fabrie show the slightest deterioration? 


Yours truly, 


huge trunk an ele- 
phant can tear 
down a tree and 
pickupapin. This 
range of adapta- 
bility is found in 
Pyle’s Pearline. 
On the opposite 
page we show the 
effect on a piece of 
red and white 
checker-board 
Piqué of 48 hours’ 
soaking in a Pyle’s 
Pearline suds 12 
times as strong as 
directed for coars- 
est washing. Think 
what this means. 
An ordinary wash- 
ing contact for col- 
ored goods is 20 
minutes, therefore 
the contact in our 


Messrs. R. A. 
Whytlaw, Son 

& Co., New York City. 
Gentlemen: — Will 


One end (one-half of the 


JAMES PYLE & SONS. 








clothes lessens the amount of rubbing that 
must be done, if the clothes are put into luke- 
warm water to which has been added a small 
quantity of some trustworthy washing powder. 
I emphasize the adjective, because the matter 
is one of importance. In the former days, 
unadulterated washing soda was used by un- 
scrupulous washerwomen, who did not care 
how much damage was done to the fabric, so 
long as the dirt came away easily; but the 
injury is (even in such a case) often less than 
the wear the goods would receive in being 
rubbed into cleanliness on a washboard.”’ 

ELEANOR KIRK, in her book called ‘‘ The 
Woman’s Way to Health and Beauty,’’ says: 
‘*The woman who makes her own soap, or 
uses impure soap for clothes-washing, dish- 
washing, and housecleaning, when a little 
clean Pearline will do the work with less 
labor, without risk of poisoning, and more 
‘economically, is either very ignorant concern- 
ing adulterations, very prejudiced, or lacking 
in common sense.’’ 

Pearline was the first Soap Powder to suc- 
cessfully combine great cleansing power with 
safety to the skin and to the fabrics washed. 
It has an affinity for dirt, separating it from 
the garment as if by magnetic attraction. 
It saves heavy rubbing—the worst of the 
work and the worst of the wear. Yet the 
work-sphere of Pyle’s Pearline is far greater 
than many women suppose. 

The elephant is a good illustration of the 
working range of Pyle’s Pearline. With his 


test was 144 times 
as long and 12 times as strong—or 1,728 
times as risky—to the color and fabric, 
as an ordinary wash in Pyle’s Pearline used 
according to directions. On this page we 
show a piece of the goods that has never 
been washed. Could you tell which piece has 
been soaked ? 

The letter adjoining the sample of red and 
white Piqué shown in the upper corner of 
this page, was written by us to the manufac- 
turers of the goods (R. A. Whytlaw, Son & 
Co.), asking them to compare the soaked 
goods with a piece of the same fabric, new 
and unsoaked. 

The letter adjoining the sample of red and 
white Piqué in the lower corner of the oppo- 
site page is the reply of the manufacturers 
of the goods showing that so far as the fabric 
is concerned, they could not tell which piece 
had been soaked in Pearline. 


TEST OF PYLE’S PEARLINE ON WASH 
EMBROIDERY SILKS: 

We soaked for three hours in Pyle’s Pear- 
line suds, as strong as we direct for heaviest, 
coarsest washing, twenty skeins of the most 
sensitive and delicately colored wash em- 
broidery silks, manufactured by Brainerd & 
Armstrong Co., Corticelli Silk Co., M. Hemin- 
way & Sons Co., Richardson Silk Co., Belding 
Bros. & Co. Nineteen skeins showed no loss 
of color. One skein showed almost imper- 
ceptible loss, and this skein when washed as 
directed by maker, on tag—vusing Pyle’s 
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Pearline instead of the ‘‘ mild soap ’’ recom- 
mended — showed no loss of color. 

This test is published because some silk 
manufacturers recommend particular soaps 
and caution against “cheap washing powders.” 
The cheapness of Pyle’s Pearline is due to its 
money-time-color-fabric saving qualities. In 
doing away with the rubbing, it does away 
with the wear and tear. 


MINISTERS’ WIVES ON PEARLINE. 


Have used and , but prefer 
Pearline. The samples came to hand just as 
I was ready to begin my house-cleaning, 
which afforded me an excellent opportunity 
of testing it, and I am highly pleased. 

Mrs. Rev. C. B. 8. 

I have used Pearline for the last ten 
years. Always satisfied with it. It never 
turns the clothes yellow. 

Mrs. Rev. R. G. J. 

I find that Pearline is the best soap powder 
I ever used. I soak my clothes over night, 
and rub them out next morning with little 
labor, and my clothes are beautiful and white. 
I have found Pearline especially good in the 
washing machines for washing clothes. 

Mrs. Rev. J. H. D. 

I have found Pearline to be all it is repre- 
sented to be, and can truthfully say I like it 
better than any other powder ever used, 
and I have tried many. 

Mrs, Rev. R. A. H. 





FLANNELS.—I 


more than I can say for most other washing 
powders. Mrs. Rev. M. E. M. 


BABY’S THINGS.—I prefer Pearline to 
other soap powders. For cleaning baby 
bottles, nipples and silverware it has no 
equal. I will try it alone for washing. 

Mrs. Rev. J. F. R. 


Have found Pearline a great help in cleans- 
ing badly soiled infants’ clothes, as it does 
away with all rubbing. Mrs. Rev. J. S. 


DIRECTIONS. 

To wash in boiling water, fill the wash- 
boiler half full of water; for each pailful 
therein add a tablespoonful of Pearline. 
Put in finest pieces first (not too many at a 
time); stir well until they come to a boil; 
drain and put them into clean warm water, 
in which rub out streaks and stains. Rinse 
thoroughly in two or three waters; the same 
suds will do for several boilings. Table and 
bed-linen, towels and white clothing, are thus 
beautifully washed without being rubbed to 
pieces on the washboard, but clothing much 
soiled should be soaked and slightly hand- 
rubbed before boiling. ; 

To wash without boiling. Pour as many 
pails of water into a tub as will cover the 
wash; add a tablespoonful of Pearline for 
each pailful therein; stir until dissolved. 
Soak the clothing in this solution two hours, 
or over night; stir well; wring out; rinse well 
in two or three waters, and they will be clean. 





prefer Pearline to 
other soap powders 
— especially good 
for washing flannel 


Mrs. Rev. R. F. C. 


Have used Pear- 
line a number of 
years, and like it 
very much for all 
kinds of flannel gar- 
ments. They are 


soft and nice after Yours faithfully, 


washing. R. A. WHYTLAW, 


Mrs. Rev. ©. T. oS 

COLORED 
GOODS.—I prefer 
Pearline to any other 
powder I have used. 
I do not think it will 
injure colored 
clothes, which is 





Messrs. Jas. Pyle & Sons, / 44 

New York City. TA | 
Dear Sirs :—We have your favor of the 17th, along with the 

goods. cutting of red and white checker-board Pique. In reply, we 

beg to say that the white in the end whichwe believe to have 

been submerged appears to us to have been improved, 

i.e.,acleaner white, and the red comes up a slightly 

deeper tinge than in the orginal—improved, if 

anything. So far as the fabrie is con- 

cerned, we could not decide which end 

had been soaked in Pearline. 


June 18th, 1901. 
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she is restored to her parents, and her courage and 
devotion are rewarded with unexpected happiness. 
The author’s bright, sprightly manner of story-telling 
will arouse the interest of young people who are fortu- 
nate enough to come across her book. L. E. T. 

{Margot. By Millicent E. Mann. $1.00. Chicago: 
A. C. McClurg & Co.] 

The title College Stories has come to mean a certain 
type of writing which deals with student life at various 
institutions of learning. A variation from this type is 
‘* Idyls of the Lawn,’’ a collection of short stories 
originally written by students for the University of 
Virginia Magazine. The range of subjects is not con- 
fined to student life, although one of the stories, ‘‘ A 
Third Party,’’ is a very clever student tale. The vol- 
ume is dedicated ‘‘ to Edgar Allan Poe, father of the 
short story in the University of Virginia,’’ and the half- 
dozen stories are thoroughly creditable to an institution 
possessing unique literary traditions. Duncan Smith 
has embellished the pages with decorative illustrations 
of distinctive character. Charles W. Kent furnishes 
the editorial preface. 

[Idyls of the Lawn. 
Stone Co.] 

To those interested in human nature when in an un- 
usual mood, ‘‘Ralph Marlowe’’ will appeal. The author, 
James Ball Naylor, is not introspective, but he is a 
good story-teller, and into this book he has written the 
observations of many years. The book is properly 
named after its hero and central character, an earnest 
and admirable fellow whose career we find interesting. 
But the raison d’étre of the book is found in that eccen- 
tric character, Jep Tucker. The book is a story of 
village life, and is enlivened by the refreshing conversa- 
tions of Jep Tucker, which have been utilized by the 
author to make his book an ample repository of village 
humor and poetry. Jep is, in some respects, a poet, 
a lazy, shiftless, irresponsible dreamer, who lives half 
by the exertion of his wife, and half by the munificence 
of the ‘‘ Qld Doc,’? but whose, mind is a storehouse of 
village mythology, and 
whose natural method 
of expression is 
through the medium 
of certain pictur- 
esque figures of speech. 

Jep’s method of speech 

is not new. It is in 

common use away from 

the cities, and is some- 

what comparable, but 

of undoubtedly super- 

ior literary possibili- 

ties, to the slang of ; “ 

those centers of civi- 
lization. Mr. Naylor 
has evidently made 
a careful and admiring 
study of his neighbors’ 
speech and utilized it 
most successfully to 
make what would other- 
wise be a mediocre story, a lifelike, graphic, and 
interesting book. p ee 

[Ralph Marlowe. By James Ball ‘Naylor. Akron: 
Saalfield Publishing Co. 


F. C. B. 
Leather. Roanoke, Va.: The 


From “ Wild Life Near Home " 


Vernon L. Kellogg, professor of entomology in Leland 
Stanford Junior University, in his ‘‘ Elementary 
ZoOlogy ’’ just published by Henry Holt & Co., has pre- 
pared a work of great value to beginners in the field of 
nature study. The book is divided into three parts: 
Part I. introduces the student to a knowledge of animal 
structure, function, and development; Part II. treats 
of the principai branches of the animal kingdom; and 
Part. Ill. is a brief consideration of the more conspic- 
uous features of the relations animals bear to each 
other and to the world at large. The language is 
simple, the directions plain, and the illustrations excel- 
lent. The double-page plates showing the method of 
dissecting various animals are especially good. 

C..€. 2. 

[Elementary Zodlogy. By Vernon L. Kellogg, M. S. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co.] 

The prominence to which basketry has lately attainea 
as a branch of manual training has already drawn the 
attention of many ‘‘ grown-ups’’ to the possibilities in 
this art as a new form of home entertainment for the 
young, producing articles of value and permanency. 
Basket weaving is so little understood that without 
such a manual as ‘‘ How to Make Baskets’’ one could 
not accomplish much without special instruction, but 
with the explicit directions and many illustrations given 
in this work, any young person can produce baskets of 
unusual design, texture, and colors. W. S. B. 

[How to Make Baskets. By Mary White. 

New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. ] 

Mr. William Vaughn Moody’s volume of poems, 
twenty and more in number, some of which had already 
called forth most honorable mention in their magazine 
appearance, confirms a previous happy faith in the 
author’s unusual gifts for poetical expression, and 
demonstrates, in addition, his growth and mastery over 
its form, at once tangible to sense, yet ever elusive and 
hauntingly unattainable. In such poems as ‘* An Ode 
in Time of Hesitation,’’ and ‘‘ On a Soldier Fallen in 
the Philippines ’’ a prophet message breathes in spirited 
rebuke and warning on matters national. In such 
others as *‘ Until the Troubling of the Waters,’’ ‘‘ The 
Daguerreotype,’’ and ‘‘ A Dialogue in Purgatory,’’ he 
sweeps the harp-strings of human pity, grief, and long- 
ing with an uncommon touch of sympathy. In ‘‘ The 
Brute,’’ ‘‘ The Menagerie,’’ and ‘‘ Gloucester Moors,’’ 
the modern note is heard, the note justifying science 


Copyright, 1901, by The Ceutury Co. 


** FROM HIS LEAFLESS HEIGHT HE LOOKS DOWN INTO THE HOLLOW.”’ 


and social unrest to a place in the poet’s domain. A 
sense of strength, free and fearless, and of sweetness, 
unaffected and noble, makes itself felt through the 
lines, and gives promise of future song flights still 
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higher, clearer, and more penetrating in their spirit- 
stirring qualities. A. E. H. 

[Poems. By William Vaughn Moody. $1.25. Bos- 
ton and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.] 

The papers and addresses which are given a perma- 
nent library form in the ‘‘ What is Worth While 
Series,’’ save for us important contributions to current 
thought which are too likely to be lost in a newspaper 
or periodical. We have had frequent occasion to com- 
mend the selections and to refer inquirers to this series. 
These little volumes are well printed and prettily bound, 
so that for little money 
one may add either to his 
own stock or that of a 
friend, booklets worth 
keeping. Among the last 
volumes in the series are : 

‘* How, When, Where?’’ 
by J. R. Miller, D. D.; 
‘* War and Civilization,’’ 
by William P. Trent; 
** Conditions of Success 
in Public Life,’’ by the 
Hon. George F. Hoar; 
‘* Practical or Ideal?’’ 
by James M. Taylor, D. | 
D., LL. D. ; ‘* The Great- 
ness of Patience,’’ by 
Arthur T. Hadley. 


F. C. B. 

[What is Worth While > 
Series. .35 each. New © 
York: Thomas Y. Crow- 
ell & Co.] 

“The Crown of 
Thorns,’’ by Paul Carus, 
illustrated by Edward 
Biedermann, is a story 
of the time of Christ. 
The author has written 
the book in order to give 
an exposition of the 
manner in which Chris- 
tianity grew from Juda- 
ism through the Messi- 
anic hopes of the Naza- 
renes, as interpreted by Paul. The story contains 
materials used in the Scriptures and in Apocryphal 
traditions. It is written in a style that is singularly 
pure and attractive. The tale of Christ’s life among 
men, of His death, and of the growth of His influence, 
is simply and beautifully told. About this main thread 
are woven legends. J. M.S. 

[The Crown of Thorns. By Paul Carus. Illustrations 
by Edward Biedermann. .75. Chicago: The Open 
Court Publishing Co. ] 

A book on ‘‘ Deafness and Cheerfulness’’ by A. W. 
Jackson is something new in the field of literature. 
One would greatly deprecate the introduction into gen- 
eral literature of subjects dealing with human infirmi- 
ties and ‘afflictions, yet on the whole this book is not 
objectionable. The buoyant manner in which the 
author has incorporated his own observations and ex- 
periences emphasizes the purpose of the book — ‘‘ to 
cheer and reconcile fellow-sufferers.’’ While speaking 
to the deaf, he at the same time speaks for them, giving 
wholesome advice and counsel. No thoughtful person 
will read the book without realizing some profit, per- 
haps even some very especial benefit. C. S. W. 

Deafness and Cheerfulness. By A. W. Jackson, 
A.M. $1.00. Boston: Little, Brown & Co.] 
~ The edition of ‘‘ The Sunday School and Chautauqua 
Booklet ’’ for 1902 is the fifteenth year of this popular 


From “ The Crown of Thorus."’ 
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publication. It consists of brief devotional selections 
from the Bible and quotations in verse and prose from 
many sources, arranged for each day of the year. A 
calendar, an outline of the Sunday-school lessons for 
the year by Dr. A. F. Shauffler, C. L. S. C. announce- 
ments for the year, and an introduction by Dr. A. E. 
Dunning are included by the editor, Grace Leigh 
Duncan. The booklet is prettily bound in a three color 
cover. F. C. B. 

[The Sunday School and Chautauqua - Booklet. 
Edited by Grace Leigh Duncan. .25. Syracuse, 

N. Y.: Lyman Bros. | 

The preface to ‘‘ Wo- 
man an¢ the Law”? ex- 
pressly disclaims any 
wish on the author's 
part to make every wo- 
man her own lawyer. 
His design in preparing 
the book was to set forth 
for the reading of women 
a@ general view of the 
legal condition at the 
present time of women 
in the United States, and 
to offer such instruction 
as shall qualify them ‘‘ to 
appreciate and act upon 
legal counsel understand- 
ingly.’’ The book treats 
of domestic, property, 
and public relations, and 
offers a profitable text 
for careful, if non-pro- 
fessional, study by the 
individual woman or the 
club interested in soci- 
ological matters. Surely 
it behooves woman, as 
a possible executrix, 
guardian, or trustee, as 
‘‘ capitalist, taxpayer, 
litigant, and, perhaps, 
voter,’’ to include in her 
education some general 
knowledge of her rights 
and privileges under the law. A. E. H. 

[Woman and the Law. By George James Bayles, 
Ph. D. $1.40. New York: The Century Co. ] 

Mr. Lloyd Mifflin doubtless well understands what 
mood was upon Wordsworth’s spirit when he wrote 
those lovely lines beginning ‘‘ Nuns fret not at their 
convent’s narrow room,’’ in praise of the ‘‘ sonnet’s 
scanty plot of ground.’”’ Mr. Mifflin’s latest volume of 
verse is wholly made up of sonnets, the first forty-five 
forming a pastoral series descriptive of the circling of 
a year spent in youth in a pleasant region bordering on 
the Susquehanna. The other sonnets, more than fifty 
in number, are upon themes suggested by observations 
in travel, by meditation, or the intimacies of friend- 
ship. All are marked by fine thought, beauty of 
language, and the music of faultless rhythm. 


The Open Court Publishing Co. 


A. E. H. 

[Poems. By Lloyd Mifflin. $1.00. Boston and New 
York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.] 

It would be difficult to overpraise the volume which 
appears under the title ‘‘ Who’s Who in America.’’ 
The revision for 1901-1902 takes rank as an indispen- 
sable book in an editorial room and in reference 
libraries. No book that could be put on the home 
library shelves is likely to be so-interesting to any one 
who.cares to inform himself concerning the record of 
living men and women, whose names are more or less 
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constantly before the reading public. The work is 
carefully edited, and the publication of it is free from 
the clap-trap and thinly disguised ‘‘ hold-up ’’ methods 
of a number of other publishers of books dealing with 
the biographies of living persons. Eleven thousand five 
hundred and fifty-one names appear in the 1,280 pages. 
In the case of authors one will find lists of their pub- 
lished books, with a key-symbol showing the publishers 
of the same. The editor is amply warranted in saying 
that the condensed form of statement adopted makes 
the book contain more biographical information than 
was ever before compressed inte so small a space; and 
more than half of this is information that cannot be 
found elsewhere in print. F. C. B. 
[Who’s Who in America. 1901-1902. Edited by 
John W. Leonard. $2.75. Chicago: A. N. Marquis & 


Co. ] 
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From “* Mammy's Reminiscences." A. 
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life are furnished by Mrs. Clara Weaver Parrish. 








F. C. B. 

[Mammys Reminiscences. By Mrs. Henry G. 
Gielow. $1.00. New York: A. S. Barnes & Co. ] 

In her third volume of journeyings and sojournings, 
Penelope has now completed the conquest of the British 
Isles and carried her readers captive along her triumphal 
way. Ireland being less familiar ground to the read- 
ing-tourist than England or Scotland, more information 
is conveyed, with no less delight, in this record of 
observations, geographical and sociological, than in the 
preceding numbers. And whereas Penelope’s love 
affair had an English landscape setting and Francesca’s 
lilted to the melodies of Scotch ballads, Salemina’s has 
all the charm — may we say it—of the Irish brogue. 
At any rate, Salemina is the heroine of the romance 
that invests with attractions not set down in the guide- 
books —lIrish scenery, architecture, tradi- 
tions, politics, manners and customs. Hon- 
orable mention should be awarded to Benella, 
the young person of Celtic-American de- 
scent, who attached herself to the trio and 
gradually assumed control of their affairs. 
That would be a charming book in which we 
could meet the six of them, Mr. and Mrs. 
William Beresford, Rev. and Mrs. Ronald 
Macdonald, Dr. and Mrs. La Touche, all 
looked after by Benella, either at home or 
in a foreign land, preferably one where the 
language has idiosyncrasies, Russia or Hun- 
gary, for instance. We owe much to Penel- 
ope. She has widened our knowledge and 
deepened our pleasure by her ‘‘ bird-notes ’’ 
of travel. A. E. H. 

[Penelope’s Irish Experiences. By 
Kate Douglas Wiggin. $1.25. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co.] 

‘*The Tribulations of a Princess’’ pur- 
ports to be the biography of a grande 
dame born in Brittany of a French fathei 
and a Russian mother, and brought by 
marriage and the privileges of her heredi- 
tary rank into close association with the 
royalty of Austria and Russia. It reads, 
however, like a highly-seasoned romance 
in which the pride of life, the fires of pas- 
sion, and the workings of intrigue combine 
to picture life, ‘‘even in a palace,’’ as a 
continuous round of feverish excitement. 

A. E 


[The Tribulations of a Princess. By 
the author of The Martyrdom of an Em- 
press. $2.25. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. } 

‘The March of the White Guard,’’ by 
Gilbert Parker, is a short story of adventure 


8. Barnes & €o. . & : 
in the arctic regions. The hero, with the 


sé ’ ’ x, , 
SHE, WUS ER HOL’IN’ ER BOOK ER DAT -B WRITIN’ IN ER 
. ee, help of three or four rough, true-hearted 


HAN’S, GITTIN’ READY FER TER SING.”’ 


The reception accorded to Mrs. Gielow’s version of 
plantation folklore at Chautauqua last summer by 
people from the Southland was a compliment of the 
best kind. A volume of drawing-room monologues 
sketched from actual happenings related to the author 
by her own black mammy, is published under the title 
‘* Mammy’s Reminiscences.’’’ The mission of the work, 
aside from the entertainment afforded, is to show us the 
real character of the old-time Mammy and Daddy, the 
devoted foster parents to the children of the south. 
** They have been so grossly exaggerated and carica- 
tured by the ‘ minstrel’ performers and other imperson- 
ators as to be almost unrecognizable by those who knew 
and loved them.’’ Fourteen illustrations drawn from 


associates, rescues a man who has wronged 
him by stealing an invention, and by marrying a woman 
whom the hero had Joved. All the cardinal virtues are 
exemplified, though not in a distasteful way. The story, 
though not great in any sense, is sound, hopeful, and 
good. It furnishes an hour of profitable reading. . 
J.M 


[The March of the White Guard. By Gilbert Parker. 
.50. New York: R. F. Fenno & Co.] ; 

‘The Road to Frontenac’’ is a story of the fierce 
excitement amid which life was passed in those early 
days when English, French, and Indians worked against 
each other to secure or hold the balance of power along 
the course of the St. Lawrence. The story opens in 
1687, at Quebec, whence the way led for Capt. Daniel 
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From ‘* Lazarre.”” 


Menard and for Mile. Valerie St. Denis to Fort Fron- 
tenac on Lake Ontaric through diverse and deadly perils, 
though Love journeyed with them. If the reader does 
but start on the road with these two and their invisible 
attendant, he, too, will go with them all the way. 

A. E. 


[The Road to Frontenac. By Samuel Merwin. 
$1.50. New York: Doubleday, Page & Co.] 

If success might be attained by following any one of 
the courses over which others have come to the goal, 
then assuredly one would need but to refer to the 
remarkable collection of interviews in ‘‘Talks with 
Great Workers,’’ as does the chemist to his book of 
formulas, for here some sixty workers, all famous and 
many great, tell what they did and how they did it. 
So various are the means by which have been wrought 
the fabrics of success, and so differently are the stories 
told that one will hardly find an interview with one of 
these great workers which has not its particular inter- 
est and its valuable lesson. W. S. B. 

[Talks with Great Workers. - $1.50. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co.] 


TALK ABOUT BOOKS. 





A collection of plantation songs is- 
sued in artistic form does not seem to 
be up to the standard usually expected 
from the imprint of the publisher. 
With some striking exceptions the 
songs do not ring true to the negro 
sense of rhythm. Typography, bind- 
ing, and two score pictures of negro 
life are very attractive. F. C. B. 

[Plantation Songs for My Lady’s 
Banjo: and Other Negro Lyrics and 
Monologues. By Eli Shepperd.  Illus- - 
trated. $2.00. New York: R. H. 
Russell. | 

‘*A Dante Calendar’? for 1902,- 
issued by E. 8. Gorham of New York, | 
is described as ‘‘ being certain excerpts | 
taken from the writings of Dante Ali- 
ghieri, with an accompaniment of sun- 
dry decorations and picturings by 
Blanche McManus.’’ The calendar 
includes a decorated page for each 
month illustrative of some scene in the 
life of the poet, accompanied by quota- 
tions descriptive of the event. 

K. F. K. 

[A Dante Calendar. By Blanche 
McManus. $1.00. New York: Edwin 
S. Gorham. } 

** Children of the Nations’’ is an- 
other addition to the long list of books 
and special articles on colonization 
which has appeared since the United 
States began to acquire its lands and 
to assimilate inferior peoples. The 
makers of books have discovered what 
they believe to be a craving, on the 
part of the citizens of the United 
States, for information concerning the 
best methods of governing subjects. 
An author, therefore, announces with 
much unction that he offers a prepara- 
tion well calculated to quench the 
general thirst for this kind of educa- 
tion. The announcement is humorous 
because made with an apparent seri- 
ousness. It is the more humorous be- 
cause the citizens of the United States 
do not govern anybody, and nobody ex- 
pects them to govern anybody. If they 
The Bowen-Merrill Co. should all become specialists in the 

history of colonization, it would advantage no 
one. The rulers of the United States are mak- 
ing history on this subject. Mr. Bigelow has not 
added much that is new on the topics of which he treats, 
and his philosophy is rather disappointing, but no one, 
not even a partisan, will be offended by it. He has made 
a very readable book, and has put a mass of material 
into easily accessible form. 8. C. 

[The Children of the Nations. A study of coloniza- 
tion and its problems. By Poultney Bigelow. $2.00. 
New York: McClure, Phillips & Co. 


6) 


For further announcement of books and a descrip- 
tion of fall and winter literature, see front advertising 
section of the present number of THE CHAUTAUQUAN 
Macazne. A list of the latest books received appears 
on pages 348 and 350. 
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Have You One? 


Does your life contain an unusual experience, adventure, accident, incident, hope, vision 
or romance? Can you put it on paper in a clever, captivating way so that it will make 
a short story worth reading ? 


Will You Sell It? 


If you will, enter your story in THz Biacx Cat $10,285 story contest now open; it may win 
from $100 to $1,000 cash, a free trip around the world costing $2,100, a free trip to 
California $350, or a free round trip to Cuba $150. Evenif it doesn’t win a prize, if it’s a 
story that IS a story it will be bought for 
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cash. No story will be considered 
unless it is sent according to the con- 
ditions printed in Tue Brack Cat. If 
your newsdealer hasn’t it send us a 
four months’ trial subscription with the 
following coupon. Write at once, as the 
competition closes in 60 days. THE 
Back Cat has opened the path to profit 
for hundreds of men and women whom 
it has paid tens of thousands of dollars, 
and whose addresses it will send you as 
references. Name or fame of a writer 
counts for nothing with THe Brack Cat, 
which pays the highest price in the world 
for stories judged solely upon their 
merit. Here’s your chance to tell and 
sell your story. 


“The most fascinating stories in the world.’’—Mancuester Mimzor- 





Cut out thie coupon, 
send it to us, together 
with 12 cents (stamps 
will do), and we will 
mail you four numbers 
of The Black Cat con- 
taining 20 of the etoriecs 
that helped win_the 
titles “The Storp-telling 
Hit of the Century. 
Money cannot buy more 
fascinating stories — 
they are a positive In- 
surance Against t 
Blues. _Addrese The 
black Cat, Fort Hill 
Square a High St., 
Boston, Maes, 
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PRIZE STORY COUPON. 








“Most entertaining stories ever told.""—N. Y. Pruss. 
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FRENCH—GERMAN—SPANISH 


Spoken, Taught and Mastered Through Our Language 


"PHONE METHOD 


and Marvelous Speaking Records 


Any person can, at bis own home, without a Teacher, in spare moments 
acquire perfect conversational fluency in French, German or Spanish. 


SPECIAL LIMITED OFFER, $40.00 manana 


$5.00 with order $5.00 a month 


10 per cent. allowed to those making full cash payment. 
Our records can be used on either Phonograph or Graphophone. 

The Rosenthal Common-Sense All our records are Masters, and are 
Method of Practical Linguistry, | Pronunciation must made bya New Marvelous Process, 
which we use, has been eudeceed ty 876,- which is used and controlled solely by 
000 teachers and pupils as the only system be heard in order us, and enables us to supply the most 
by which a practical speaking mastery of to be imitated Perfect and Distinct records ever puton 
foreign tongues can be acquired. It hos , the market. A quality simply impossible 
stood the test of years; isused inevery | This problem we | °° produce by the old methods and here- 
civilized country, and though often imi- P tofore considered im ible to attain. 
tated has baffled the skill of the expert have solved. They are unexcelled for Purity of Ut- 
and remains unequalled. You learn to terance and free from the metallic harsh- 
speak from the very first lesson in prac- ness characteristic of the common phono- 


tical te -d raph. Each word or sentence can be re- 
necestities. adapted to every-day Cut Out and Sign Coupon. Seated on the’Phone thousands of times. 

































INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE OF LANGUAGES, New York. 
I herewith enclose $5.00 as first payment, for which please send me the complete outfit for the...................... Language, consisting of 
"Phone, Listening Device, 25 records t Text Books. I agree to pay balance of $35.00 in 7 monthly instalments of $5.00 each. 
js to remain your property until payments are completed. 
Further—It is agreed that, if not satisfactory, I can return the goods prepaid within three days of receipt, and my money to be returned 
provided the goods are received in perfect condition by you. . 
NAME, 


Chaut: TOWN STATE 


INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE OF LANGUAGES, 21 Park Row, New York. 









































BOOKS RECEIVED. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., BOSTON. 


La Locandiera di Carlo Goldoni. With introduction, 
notes, and vocabulary by J. Geddes, Jr., Ph. D., and 
Freeman M. Josselyn, dr. 44x64. .30. 

Hochzeit auf Capri. Von Paul Heyse. With introduc- 
tion, notes, vocabulary, and material for conversa- 
tional exercises in German. By Dr. Wilhelm Bern- 
hardt. 4$x6%. .30. 

Le Petit Chose. Par Alphonse Daudet. Abridged and 

edited with introduction and notes by O. B. Super. 
44x63. .25. 


From “ Mr. Munchausen." 


Hauff’s Lichtenstein. Abridged and edited with intro- 
duction and notes by Frank Vogel. 5x7t. .75. 
Echegaray’s O Locura O Santidad. With introduction 
and notes by J. Geddes, Jr., Ph. D., and Freeman 
M. Josselyn, Jr. 44x64. .40. 

Tellez Don Gil de las Calzas Verdes. Edited with an 
introduction, notes, and vocabulary by Benjamin Par- 
sons Bourland, Ph. D. 44x63. 

Storm’s In St. Jurgen. With introduction, notes, and 
vocabulary by Arthur S. Wright. 4x63. .30. 
Brete’s Mon Oncle et Mon Curé. Abridged for Class 
Use and Edited with Notes. by T. F. Colin, Ph. D. 

44x62. .30. 


Small, Mayuard & Co. 6x9. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON. 


Talks on Writing English. 
Bates. 5x8. $1.30. 

The Fireside Sphinx. By Agnes Repplier. 

trations by E. Bonsall. 53x72. $2.00. 

A Multitude of Counsellors. Being a Collection of 

Codes, Precepts, and Rules of life from the Wise of 
all Ages. Edited, with an introductory Essay on 
the Ancient and Modern Knowledge of Good and Evil, 
by J. N. Larned. 54x8}. $2.00. 

Landseer. (Riverside Art Series.) A Collection of 
Fifteen Pictures and a Portrait of 
the Painter. With Introduction and 
Interpretation by Estelle M. Hurll. 
5} x 8}. 

England’s Story. A History for Gram- 
mar and High Schools. By Eva March 
Tappan, Ph.D. 5}x7#.° .85. 


A. C. M’CLURG & CO., CHICAGO. 


A Parfit Gentil Knight. By Charlton 
Andrews. Illustrated by J. H. Van- 
derpoel. 53x74. $1.50. 

Zanzibar Tales. Told by Natives of 
the East Coast of Africa. Trans- 
lated from the original Swahili by 
George W. Bateman. 54x 74. $1.00. 

Stories of Enchantment. By Jane 
Pentzer Myers. Illustrated by Harriet 
Roosevelt Richards. 54x 74. $1.00. 

As aFalling Star. By Eleanor Gaylord 
Phelps. 54x8. $1.00. 

At the Sign of the Ginger Jar. Some 
Verses, Gay and Grave. By Ray 
Clarke Rose. 54x83}. $1.00. 

Lincoln’s First Love. A True Story. 
By Carrie Douglas Wright. 42x 63. 
$1.00. 

Maggie McLanehan. By 
Zollinger. 5x7}. $1.00. 

Anne Scarlett. By M. Imlay Taylor. 
5x 7%. $1.25. 


THE MACMILLAN CO., NEW YORK. 


Second Series. By Arlo 


With Dlus- 


Gulielma 


An Introduction to Psychology. 
Mary Whiton Calkins. 54x 8}. 
Inductive Sociology. A Syllabus of 
Methods, Analyses and Classifica- 
tions, and Provisionally Formulated 
Laws. By Franklin Henry Giddings, 
Ph. D., LL.D. 6x9. $2.00. 
Letters of John Richard Green. Edited 
by Leslie Stephen. 6x9. $4.00. 
The Hearts of Men. By H. Fielding. 
$3.00. 
The Isle of the Shamrock. Written 
and illustrated by Clifton Johnson. 5$x 7%. $2.00. 
Francia. (The Great Masters in Painting and Sculp- 
ture.) _By George C. Williamson, Litt. D. 5%x8. 
Five shillings net. 


THE ABBEY PRESS, NEW YORK. 
Under Reckless Rule. By J. A. Bolles. 5x8. .75. 
Uncle Phil. A Novel. By Mrs. John M. Clay. 5x8. 
$1.00. 
Wife or Maid? By Douglas Flattery. 54x8. $1.00. 
Pitted Against Anarchists. By W. Fretz Kemble. 
53x8. .50. 
Valalier Poets. By Clarence M. Lindsay. 5x7%. .75. 
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The Prisoners of War. A Reminiscence of the Rebel- SCOTT, FORESMAN & CO., CHICAGO. 
lion. By Archibald McCowan. 5¢x8. $1.00. The Social Spirit in America. By Charles Richmond 
R. H. RUSSELL, NEW YORK. Henderson. 54x 72. $1.50. 
Ethel Barrymore in Captain Jinks. Scenes from the THE ADVANCE PUBLISHING CO., CHICAGO. 
play by Clyde Fitch. Twenty-two photographs. 
Pictorial Theatrical Souvenir Series. .25. a ere on By Colonel Nicholas 


Gioconda. By Gabrielle D’Annunzio. Translated by 


Arthur Symons. 5} x7}. A. LOVELL & CO., NEW YORK. 


Gyges’ Ring. A Dramatic Monologue. By Rupert Documents Relating to Territorial Administration. 
Hughes. 5$x8}. $1.25. Chiefly from the Original Manuscripts. 1778-1790. 
DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., NEW YORK. (American History Leaflets. Colonial and Constitu- 


A Modern Antaeus. By the author of ‘‘ An English- tional.) Edited by Albert Bushnell Hart and Edward 
woman’s Love nS ” Bx 7#. $1.50. Channing. Leaflets published bi-monthly. Price, 
Princess Puck. By UnaL. Silberrad. 5}x8. $1.50. per copy, 10 cents; annual subscription, 60 cents. 
The Making of a Country Home. By J. P. Mowbray. 
bax. $1.50. C. C. BIRCHARD & CO., BOSTON. 
LITTLE, BROWN & CO., BOSTON. The Laurel Song Book. For advanced classes in 
White Aprons. A Romance of Bacon’s Rebellion. By ag ga “oT societies, etc. Edited by 
Maud Wilder Goodwin. Illustrated. 5428. $1.25. +L, Tomlins. 13x11. 
Cinq-Mars: or, A Conspiracy under Louis XIII. By HENRY A. DICKERMAN & SON, BOSTON. 
Alfred De Vigny. Translated by William Hazlitt. ~. goa Letter. A Mystery of Martha’s Vineyard. 
x8. By William Henry Winslow. Illustrated. 5x7. 


W. B. SAUNDERS & CO., PHILADELPHIA. 
** First Aid’’ to the Injured and Sick. An Ambulance JENNINGS & PYE, CINCINNATI. 


Handbook. By F. J. Warwick, B. A., M. B. Can- 
tab. MR. C.S. LS. A. and ALC. T tall, M. ‘i Apollo. By Robert McIntyre. 54x8. 


D., F. R.C. S., Ed. 4 x 6}. $1.00. 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO., PHILADELPHIA. . + 2, SS 
The Lover Fugitives. By John Finnemore. 5}x 72. ne aaa Teaching. By C. Stuart Gager. 


Glass and Gold. By James 0. G. Duffy. 5xT7# 
D. APPLETON & CO., NEW YORK. THE HINTS PUBLISHING CO., NEW YORK. 


Some Women I have Known. By Maarten Maartens. Money Making Socials. A collection of novel, original 
54x 7%. $1.50. and attractive social affairs, for churches, schools, 
Other Worlds. By Garrett P. Serviss. With charts . clubs, and charitable organizations desiring to raise 
and illustrations. 5}x7%. $1.50. money. By Adelaide Westcott Hatch. Pamphlet. 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., NEW YORK. 35. 


The War of the Civilizations. By George Lynch. THE ACME PUBLISHING CO., MORGANTOWN, W. VA. 


With illustrations. 5x83. The Second Chapter on Language. Being a New Chap- 
The Romance of Religion. By Olive Vivian and Her- ter for Grammar and Logic, Developed Particularly 
bert Vivian, M. A. Illustrated. 53x 8}. from Latin Connectives and Correlatives, but Illus- 


DODD, MEAD & CO., NEW YORK. trated and Confirmed by English and by Transliter- 
The History of Sir Richard Calmady. ARomance. By ated Greek and Sanskrit; or, Philosophical Method 
Lucas Malet. 53x 7#. Applied to the Interpretation of Human Speech. By 
The Grip of the Bookmaker. By Percy White. 5x74. | Robert W. Douthat. Pamphlet. 
$1.50. FRED ERDMAN, GERMANTOWN, PA 
R. F. FENNO & CO., NEW YORK. ee, regex . . 
Paths to Power. By Floyd B. Wilson. 43x7. $1.00, Why I am NotaChristian Scientist. By Fred Erdman. 
Mark Everard. A Romance By Knox Magee 5x7 Nineteenth thousand. Booklets, 3x 43. Five cents 
: : < * a copy, 50 cents a dozen. 


c. V. Waits 6 &, CHICAGO. REFORM CLUB COMMITTEE ON CITY AFFAIRS, NEW YORK. 
Herbert Spencer and His Critics. By Charles B. Waite, Bibliography of Municipal Problems and City Condi- 
A.M. 5x8. $1.00. tions. By Robert C. Brooks. Second edition, 
History of the Christian Religion to the Year Two Hun- revised and enlarged. 6x9}. $1.50. 
dred. By Charles B. Waite, A.M. Fifth edition, 
revised. 6x9. $2.25. SILVER, BURDETT & CO., NEW YORK. 
The World and Its People. Book X. The South Ameri- 


.GEORGE W. JACOBS & CO., PHILADELPHIA. : - : 

Touring Alaska and the Yellowstone. By Charles M. = oe ar gg Ag no D. D. and 
Taylor, Jr. Illustrated. 54x8. $1.60. be Rg pte 

The Pride of Race. By B. L. Farjeon. 53 x 7h. $1.00. THE SAALFIELD PUBLISHING CO., NEW YORK. 

A Boy in Early Virginia: or, Adventures with Captain The Sign of the Prophet. A Tale of Tecumseh and Tip- 
John Smith. By Edward Robins. Illustrated by = pecanoe. By James Ball Naylor. 5x7$. $1.50. 


John Henderson Betts. 6x74. $1.00. moe. end a Aho aiete Ged 
THE CENTURY CO., NEW YORK. Wd ig eee ge ai 
Wild Life Near Home. By Dallas Lore Sharp. With a came d of Comfort. By J. R. Miller. 44 x 63. 
Illustrations by Bruce Horsfall. 53x8%. $2.00. oo 


GERMANIA PRESS, HAMILTON, NEW YORK. 


History of German Literature. By Robert Webber 
Moore. Second edition. 54x7%. $1.50. 


LOTHROP PUBLISHING CO., BOSTON. 
J. Devlin—Boss. By Francis Churchill Williams. Illus- 
trated by Clifford Carlton. 5x7. $1.50. 











